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My Brother Arthur 


WHOSE CRITICAL SUGGESTIONS—ALIKE THOSE 
CORRECTIVE, THOSE CONSTRUCTIVE, AND, I 
MUST ADD, THOSE GENEROUSLY APPRECIA- 
TIVE—ON THIS WORK, READ BY HIM IN 
PROOF, HAVE BEEN OF GREAT VALUE TO ME, 


TELE BOOK 
IS 
AFFECTIONATELY AND GRATEFULLY 
DEDICATED 


Sptaee t 
<u 


O GOD, THOU HAST TAUGHT ME FROM MY 
YOUTH, AND HITHERTO HAVE I DECLARED 
THY WONDROUS WORKS. NOW ALSO WHEN 
I AM OLD AND GRAY-HEADED, O GOD, FOR- 
SAKE ME.NOT; UNTIL I HAVE SHOWED THY 
STRENGTH UNTO THIS GENERATION, AND THY 


POWER TO EVERY ONE THAT IS TO COME, 


wih é 
utd chal 


PREFACE 


THE title of this book sufficiently indicates the nature 
of its contents. These consist simply of a series and 
sequence of expressions concerning Jesus Christ defined 
to be the Son of God. The expressions vary from one 
another in their respective characters and in their respec- 
tive individual aims, but they all agree in being faithfully 
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not the Man of Nazareth, but Jesus Christ announced 
THE SON OF GOD 


with power by the resurrection from the dead. 

The general subject is one that has been frequently 
treated; but that word “ frequently,” whatever the em- 
phasis that may be put upon it, is far too tame to sug- 
gest the fact existing in the case; the general subject has 
been treated literally times without number. The in- 
terest of it, notwithstanding, or perhaps partly in conse- 
quence, remains unexhausted; naturally, for it is indeed 
inexhaustible. 

Why is this so? A question that admits of being an- 
swered truly in a great number of different ways. The 
way I now choose is the following: 

Jesus Christ is an endlessly interesting subject of 
thought and of discussion for the reason that he, and he 
alone of all men, after dying, rose from the dead. 
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But does that resurrection fact really exist? Did Jesus 
Christ indeed rise from the dead? Such is the doubt, 
the question, current now, propounded gravely by the 
scientific spirit of the age. This doubt, this question, is 
very intrusive. It finds its way into the very heart of the 
church. Ministers entertain it, ministers reputed evan- 
gelical, ministers honestly holding themselves to be in fact 
evangelical. They accept the Gospel stories of the Resur- 
rection; but they “interpret” those stories in a way to 
rid themselves of the necessity of believing a thing so con- 
trary to “ science” as that Jesus really came to life again 
in literal bodily form after he died on the cross. 

This tendency to unbelief is secretly so pervasive and 
so powerful that I feel confronted by it, challenged by it, 
at the very outset of my undertaking here to write con- 
cerning Jesus Christ. My pen is almost paralyzed by 
the sinister encounter. Why, I ask myself, should I 
write concerning Jesus Christ, if the one supreme fact 
concerning him which makes him supremely important, 
does not exist? But, some may say, Whether or not 
that fact exists, whether or not he actually rose from 
the dead in literal bodily form, there are his wonder- 
ful teachings and there is the example of his wonder- 
ful life, the inspiration, too, of his wonderful character, 
still left us to make him the uniquely interesting person- 
ality that he is. Why stake so much on the single simple 
fact, even if it be a fact, that, after dying, he rose bodily 
from the dead? 

I answer, Because if he had not risen bodily from the 
dead, his wonderful teachings would have perished with 
him; his wonderful life, his wonderful character, would 
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not have survived at all in human memory. His resur- 
rection from the dead, that alone, to speak thus after the 
manner of men, and to leave out of account any possible 
special divine intervention other than that solemn and 
awful exertion of almighty power which did indeed effect 
his resurrection—I affirm it with all conceivable convic- 
tion of its truth—the resurrection of Christ, not the mis- 
taken belief of it, but the inexpugnable glorious fact of 
it, is what in the beginning started, and what has since 
to the twentieth century kept alive, in generation after 
generation of grateful human hearts, the beautiful, the 
beneficent, the sublime, tradition of one Member of our 
race who conquered death, not for himself alone, but for 
the whole pitiable world of mankind. 
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GHA LE Rit 
io ten ARADOX SOR |ESUS 


PROFOUND thinker of our generation, a man still 

thinking freshly and vigorously, though now well 
advanced toward being a nonagenarian, expressed recently 
in a letter to me a thought he had of writing on the sub- 
ject of “ Paradox as Necessarily a Characteristic of a 
Divine Revelation.” Strikingly suggestive phrase! and 
the truth it suggests holds equally whether the divine 
revelation be through a Word or through a Person—per- 
haps preeminently holds when the revelation is through 
that Person whom John the Apostle calls The Word. 


I 


Jesus Christ as teacher made more use of the expe- 
dient of paradox than ever probably did any other 
teacher in the world. But besides paradox employed 
rhetorically in discourse, and more impressive by far 
than that, jesus presented manifold living paradox in 
himself, his person, his character, his conduct, his claims. 
The purpose of the present chapter is to call attention, not 
exhaustively, but suggestively, to this peculiarity remark- 
ably existing in the case of Jesus. 


The first exemplification to be brought forward is of 
such a nature that it may appropriately be introduced by 
B I 
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a general remark, a sort of postulate of principle. It is 
accordingly submitted, that there is no better test of 
character, none deeper, none surer, than that afforded 
in the opinions that one holds of other persons. It mat- 
ters not whether those judged are living or dead, it mat- 
ters not whether they are known to the one judging 
through mutual contact in living relationship, or only 
through common fame in current report or in history. In 
either case, equally, the judgments formed are profoundly 
determinative of the judge’s own character. 

It is said, for instance, of Thomas Arnold that when- 
ever he heard or read of an unusually wicked act, per- 
petrated it might be by a man thousands of years dead, 
he would grow red with honest indignation at the per- 
petrator, no interval of time, however long, sufficing to 
make him indifferent to crime, or tolerant of the criminal. 
Arnold was revealing himself in revealing such a senti- 
ment on his part toward another. He showed what, in 
one or two important points at least, his own character 
was. Readers old enough to remember the last days of 
Abraham Lincoln will recall how instinctively and in- 
evitably one judged unfavorably a man’s character ac- 
cording to the unfavorable judgment which that man 
was willing to express regarding the martyr President 
and chosen idol of the American nation. Something of 
the same tendency survives among us still, and it would 
reveal itself if anybody now had the temerity to speak 
seriously against the good fame of Abraham Lincoln. We 
could hardly think well of any one that thought ill of this 
prime favorite of history. 


Granted the truth of what has thus been said, then 
obviously if there could be supplied to us, in sufficient 
number and in sufficient variety, cases of judgments 
formed by a given man concerning the character and the 
conduct of his fellows, we should thereby be put in pos- 
session of a completely adequate means of deciding what 
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manner of person that man himself would ultimately 
be found to be. We may take a step in advance of even 
this position. Theoretically and ideally there might pos- 
sibly exist some one historic personage such, and so dis- 
played to human knowledge, that the estimate formed of 
him by any man whatever would infallibly determine that 
man’s intimate moral character. Now, in the whole cur- 
rent of human history there has appeared one personage, 
and one personage only, that has openly made the claim 
for himself of being the kind of personage that has thus 
been theoretically and ideally described. It is a stupendous, 
a staggering, claim to be made on anybody’s behalf; still 
more stupendous, still more staggering, to be made by 
anybody on his own behalf. In the single, the unique, 
historic case referred to, is the claim solidly founded? 
Let us thoughtfully and candidly and freely consider. 


In the first place, the bare fact, this must frankly be 
admitted, that the personage in question put forward on 
his own behalf such a pretension, ought reasonably to 
create a strong, nay, a well-nigh overwhelming, presump- 
tion against the validity of the pretension. It sounds like 
the wildest fanaticism. What was there in the outward, 
visible conditions of this historic personage’s appearing 
among men to give color of plausibility to his claim? Did 
he at once assume, as by a right unquestionably his own, 
possessorship of the chief place of power in the world? 
Did he overawe his contemporaries everywhere with a 
peculiar, an unapproachable, majesty in his mien? Did he 
attract them with an irresistible charm of loveliness and 
grace? On the contrary, his place among men was lowly. 
In that lowly place he grew like a root out of a dry ground. 
He had no form nor comeliness. When men saw him 
there was no beauty that they should desire him. I apply 
this prophetic language, not as descriptive either of the 
personal appearance (of which nothing is knov n), or of 
the power to persuade, that belonged to the historic char- 
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acter now in question; but rather as descriptive of the 
aspect in which he presented himself to his fellows, the 
impression that he made in general upon the men of his 
generation. 

Yet, in the absence of every adventitious support, of 
whatsoever sort, to such a claim on his part, this extraor- 
dinary personage—at once unmistakably identified with- 
out his being named—calmly put forward the claim; and, 
what is a stranger paradox still, what indeed is a paradox 
insoluble quite except on one supposition, that imposing, 
that well-nigh inconceivable, claim has never subjected 
the personage who advanced it to ridicule as a fanatic. 
Why not? 

But are we not hasty in saying that this claim on the 
part of Jesus of Nazareth never subjected him to ridicule 
as a fanatic? Was it not precisely his unbounded general 
claim for himself, including the particular claim now 
under consideration, that exposed him to scorn from the 
men of his generation, and at last brought him to the 
defeat and shame of death on the cross? Yes; but, ob- 
serve, that fact only increases the miracle of the paradox — 
involved. How came it about that the supreme ignominy 
of such an end to his life did not extinguish forever in 
men’s minds the claim, the very memory of the claim, his 
assertion of which caused him to suffer the ignominy? 
How is it that, when the contemporary ridicule of him 
had thus, as appeared, completely triumphed by his shame- 
ful death, that ridicule, so far from rendering him an 
object of contempt, of contempt sinking to the degree of 
utter oblivion, actually was itself instead, in the lapse 
of time, gradually extinguished, nay, was transformed 
into homage, into adoration, tending constantly more and 
more to become universal ? 

There is a paradox here that admits of no solution 
save one. Hear what Jesus—he being at that moment 
under the imminent prospect of crucifixion as a male- 
factor—said about his own destined posthumous power 
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over mankind: “ And I, if I be lifted up, will draw all 
men unto me.” Egotism, shall we call it, egotism unex- 
ampled, unprecedented, unparalleled? But suppose that 
saying prove true prophecy. What then? Will it be 
egotism still; or will it not rather be simply just assertion 
of inalienable privilege and right? 

Can such self-assertion go further, and yet not pass over 
into egotism? Yes. For hear Jesus once more. He an- 
nounces the coming into the world, after his own now 
more nearly approaching death, of a mysterious Being 
whose office it should be to convince mankind of sin. And 
wherein was to consist the sin, thus by unmistakable im- 
plication charged upon mankind? Amazing declaration ; it 
was to consist in simply not believing in himself, the 
speaker. ‘‘ Of sin because they believe not on me,” is his 
language. In other words, Jesus calmly claimed to be 
such a being that for a man not to believe in him—that 
and that alone, that mere negative attitude toward him— 
was sufficient evidence of a character, on the non-believer’s 
part, of sin. 

The alternative is rigorous: Either that pretension put 
forth by Jesus was preposterous, preposterous beyond de- 
scription, or it was a valid pretension. That it was beyond 
description preposterous, that it was preposterous at all, 
the world, paradoxically enough, has certainly refused to 
believe; for the putter-forth of the pretension is univer- 
sally, or well-nigh universally, recognized to be a personage 
not only not fanatical but worthy of the highest rever- 
ence. I say, paradoxically enough, for, logically, the 
world is bound either to flout the pretension with all dis- 
dain, or else to bow down in homage before the advancer 
of it as before a rightful sovereign and lord. Not meas- 
ured, self-respecting reverence, but worship, loyalty, obedi- 
ence, is the proper sentiment toward a being who can 
justifiably make for himself the claim that Jesus made 
for himself when he said: “ Of sin, because they believe 
not on me,” 
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II 


The manifold paradox subsisting in Jesus we have thus 
considered in one example of it which surely is sufficiently 
remarkable. That example we discovered in a certain 
claim made by Jesus on his own behalf so towering, so 
overtopping, that it might indeed well seem as if no claim 
more towering, more overtopping, could possibly be made 
by him. But in point of fact Jesus did raise a claim 
for himself higher even than that. He claimed not simply 
the highest human honor, not simply honor indefinitely 
excelling human; he claimed divine honor. He boldly, 
all the more boldly because with perfect calmness, an- 
nounced that God would have men “ honor the Son [that 
is, himself] even as they honor the Father.” “I and my 
Father are one,” he said. What can save to our view such 
deific self-exaltation from sheer madness, sheer maniac 
raving, what, but a sense paradoxically imposing itself 
upon our minds that it is the utterance of a strict sanity, 
such as nothing but conscious possession and mastery of 
absolute truth could possibly maintain? 


Now ponder the paradox implied in the statement to 
follow. The same person that has been advancing these 
immense, these literally immense, that is, immeasurable, 
claims on his own behalf proceeds, as it were in that very 
breath, to say: ““ [ am meek and lowly in heart.” Is this 
speaker crazed in brain? Are all men crazed with him 
in brain, that nobody speaks out to say: Things so oppo- 
site, so mutually exclusive each of the other, cannot con- 
ceivably coexist in one and the same character—supreme 
self-assertion coupled with paradoxical pretension to 
meekness and lowliness of heart! Why, I ask, has not this 
single impossible, this single inconceivable, combination 
of personal traits, branded the personage claiming them 
both for himself as a lunatic enthusiast not worthy of be- 
ing remembered at all, far less worthy of being seriously 
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regarded, and that by generation after generation of his 
fellow men? Is there any solution of this paradox? 

There is. There is one solution and no other—no other 
even conceivable to the human mind. If this personage 
was at once divine and human, if he was God incarnate, 
then all is simple and easy. The Divine Being could with 
truth and with propriety assert himself supremely as 
Jesus asserted himself ; and if God became incarnate, that 
is, condescended to be mysteriously, incomprehensibly, 
man, then it would be most movingly, most pathetically, 
true for him, in this humiliated state, to say: “ I am meek 
and lowly in heart.” Indeed, what other meekness, what 
other lowliness of heart, has ever made even an approach 
to his, who, being in the form of God, yet would not 
count this, his proper equality with God, a thing to be 
at all hazards and by all means held on to, but resigned 
it instead and made himself of no reputation, descending, 
by that awful downward ladder of degrees which Paul 
describes, until he reached at last a round of it beneath 
which there was nothing lower for him to touch, in be- 
coming obedient—He, the Rightful Sovereign of all, be- 
coming obedient, up to the point of death! He, the Prince 
of Life, obedient unto death, even the death of the cross! 
He, the Lord of Glory, unto that uttermost shame, the 
death of the cross? What meekness, what lowliness of 
heart comparable to that of God, incarnate to live such a 
human life as Christ’s, and at the end to suffer such a 
death as his? 


The incarnation, that is, God becoming man in Jesus 
Christ, completely explains, completely justifies the para- 
dox—otherwise absolutely impossible to be either justified 
or explained—of such self-assertion, supposedly war- 
ranted, as that of Jesus, joined to such meekness, sup- 
posedly really belonging to him, as he claimed for his 
own. But let the incarnation be supposed a mere figment 
of the human mind, having no ground at all of reality, 
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how then explain the paradox resulting, namely, the in- 
contestable fact that Jesus, having made for himself 
those enormous claims and having, in the face of them, 
yet said explicitly that he was meek and lowly, remains 
notwithstanding, after nineteen centuries of trial by the 
tremendous ordeal of history, a figure whom all men, as 
it were perforce, not simply respect and admire for his 
inoffensiveness and his pure intention, but reverence for 
his wisdom and his truth—how, I ask—how, with a di- 
vine incarnation put out of the question, explain that para- 
dox? J answer: There is no explanation of it possible. 
We have excluded the only hypothesis by which it can be 
explained, the hypothesis, namely, of a true incarnation of 
God in Jesus Christ. Men, those men by no means ex- 
cepted who theoretically refuse to accept the doctrine of 
the incarnation of God in Christ—these last unintention- 
ally and unconsciously, but, so to speak, against their 
will—attest their latent virtual belief of that doctrine 
when they continue to regard Jesus as a sane and wise 
teacher, or even as an exemplary good man. For he 
could not be either one of these two characters, making 
the claims that he does, the exorbitant, the mutually con- 
flicting, claims, unless those claims were valid claims ; 
and they could not be valid claims unless the one who 
put them forward for himself were at once human and 
divine. 


ITI 


But now another example of paradox in Jesus. What 
was there in the personality of this being that enabled him 
to use, and use in copious measure, as he did, language of 
the most terrific denunciation against men and against 
whole classes of men, and yet make the nearly universal 
impression of being one by eminence, by contrast of all be- 
sides himself, prevailingly characterized by gentleness and 
grace? It is a paradox too little considered, nay, a para- 
dox scarcely recognized at all. In reading those burning, 
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those branding, invectives launched by Jesus in broadsides 
at close quarters, face to face, against his antagonists— 
indeed sometimes against persons, it might almost seem, 
made his antagonists by those very invectives—I have 
again and again wondered, wondered helplessly, how a 
critic like Matthew Arnold, for example, could escape, as 
that critic appears to have escaped any just influence from 
them, in praising the “sweet reasonableness” of Jesus; 
as if, forsooth, that expression, “‘ sweet reasonableness,” 
summed up satisfactorily perhaps not indeed his whole 
character, but at least that in him which was most domi- 
nant, most distinctive, that in him which has secured for 
him his place and his power in human history. On one 
bright-minded Christian woman with whom lately I talked, 
those objurgations from Jesus have made such an im- 
pression that she has come to think that, as it was neces- 
sary to the redemptive work of Jesus for him to suffer 
death at the hands of men, he purposely exasperated his 
opponents in order to bring them to the point of crowding 
him to the cross. This view seems to me quite inad- 
missible, and I mention it only by way of emphasizing 
that paradoxical severity in Jesus by which this Christian 
woman was, as she thought, compelled to adopt it. 


Under a preceding example of paradox in Jesus there 
was pointed out one opposite of meekness and lowliness 
considered as personal traits ; that opposite was self-asser- 
tion in the putting forward of prodigious pretensions. But 
meekness and lowliness have another opposite equally 
striking. It is incompatible, or certainly it seems incom- 
patible, with either meekness or lowliness in a person 
for him to deal largely in unmeasured denunciation of his 
fellows, especially of whole bodies of his fellows massed 
together for indiscriminate condemnation. It presup- 
poses, on the denouncer’s part, a conceit of moral supe- 
riority possessed by himself; it raises a presumption of 
personal resentment gratifying itself in expression: and 
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neither of these traits do we look for in a meek and lowly 
spirit. Try reading one of Christ’s indictments of the 
Pharisees, and then immediately, while the almost sul- 
phurous fumes of it are still, as it were, in your nostrils, 
following it with this sweet rhythmic self-characteriza- 
tion of the speaker: ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn of me; for I am meek and lowly in 
heart, and ye shall find rest unto your souls.” The con- 
trast will he!p impress the paradox on which we are now 
dwelling. 


There is a disposition with some, who would claim to 
be sincerely appreciative of Jesus, to treat him as if he 
were only, or were chiefly, an example of good behavior, 
an embodied ideal of human virtue. Such persons do not 
sufficiently consider the paradox in Jesus which makes it 
entirely inadmissible so to treat or so to regard him. Jesus 
does not in all respects present a suitable pattern of de- 
portment for us to copy and reproduce. It is therefore 
far from being a safe guide in conduct to ask oneself: 
What would Jesus do if he were now in my place? and 
then to take his supposed, even if correctly supposed, be- 
havior as indicating what will be the right and proper 
course for us to pursue ourselves. Besides being a rule of 
life too entirely subjective, that is, too much dependent 
on the mood, or whim, or permanent idiosyncrasy, of each 
person, it commits the vital mistake of assuming that 
Jesus was such, or that he meant to be such, in all re- 
spects of character and of behavior, as to constitute a pat- 
tern for ordinary men to reproduce in imitation. 

Take, for instance, the passages of denunciation by Jesus 
of which we have been reminding ourselves. Could any 
public speaker wisely imitate therein the practice of Jesus? 
Consider the following specimens: “ Wo unto you, scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites!” What a form of address for 
a public teacher to adopt, whose object might be supposed 
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to be to win disciples! Yet this form of address, or some- 
thing quite like in spirit and in effect, is repeated not less 
than twelve times within the bounds of what seems to be 
a single discourse. The tenor of the discourse itself fully 
corresponds to the tremendous menace of the twelve-times- 
repeated apostrophe: “Wo unto you, scribes and Phar- 
isees, hypocrites! for ye compass sea and land to make one 
proselyte, and when he is made ye make him twofold more 
the child of hell than yourselves.” Can such fierceness of 
denunciation be surpassed? Yes, but only by the same 
extraordinary public teacher: “ Ye serpents, ye generation 
of vipers! how can ye escape the damnation of hell?” 
These specimens of discourse from Jesus do not yet per- 
haps reach the full height of the climax in denunciation 
which as public teacher he presents. Brought appar- 
ently into such imminence of neighborhood to those with 
whom he spoke, that the very breath which he made vocal 
might be imagined to be felt in their faces, he says: 
“Ye are of your father, the devil”! One is forced to 
conceive the breath as almost flame, with which those 
words could be spoken pointblank to a company of 
hearers. 


Now, I ask, how is it that a public teacher who not in- 
frequently expressed himself in this way, escapes criti- 
cism, as Jesus escapes criticism, for being unwisely stern, 
nay, inexcusably truculent? But the paradox is more 
extreme than even this. For Jesus not only escapes 
criticism for being unduly severe, but he often receives 
unqualified and unbounded praise for gentleness and 
grace. Rhetoricians and poets vie with one another in 
hyperbole of expression to make him out the mold and 
mirror of whatever is lovely and winning in person and 
behavior. The paradox is bewildering. Somehow Jesus 
impresses himself upon the world, even upon the world of 
men who do not look upon him at all in the way called 
orthodox, as such a being, a being so exceptional in virtue, 
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so morally perfect, that whatever he does, whatever he 
says, however he behaves, that is unquestionably right 
and fit—for him; by no means necessarily for every one 
else, or indeed necessarily for any one else—but for him. 
This paradox in Jesus separates him from all other men. 
Again it must be said that there is one solution for the 
paradox, and but one. Jesus was man indeed, but he 
was more than man. How much more need not, under 
the present instance of paradox in him, be made a matter 
of question. 


Our examples have thus far been drawn from the 
sphere of public speech on the part of Jesus. Let us 
now take an example from the sphere of public action 
on his part. Jesus on one occasion (the incident seems 
to have occurred twice) went into the temple at Jeru- 
salem, and with a scourge that he himself made of 
small cords drove out the sheep and cattle gathered there 
for sale, and together with these the dealers in them, 
and the dealers in doves, at the same time overturning 
the tables of the money-changers. Now take the pains 
necessary to imagine this action. Is it possible to recon- 
cile it with one’s natural conception of a self-controlled, 
self-respecting, dignified character? Should we not say 
of it, done by any ordinary reformer, that it partook of 
violence, of excess, that it betrayed at least a momentary 
loss of sane self-mastery? It could at best correct no 
evil; it would be only a blank demonstration. And what a 
demonstration! Does there seem to be in it any element © 
of the morally sublime, of the morally noble, of the 
morally impressive even? What is it that saves this 
incident from being, or from seeming, grotesque, ridicu- 
lous? What but the unique, the transcendent, personality 
of the august actor in it? But for that, it would be an 
irreducibly paradoxical thing that this action on the part 
of Jesus, which for anybody except him would seem 
a freak of behavior to be excused rather than to be 
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admired, does in truth not strike one as at all bizarre, at 
all shocking to the sense of what is fit and becoming. 
IV 

Up to the present point we have been considering the 
paradox in Jesus, whether in the sphere of speech or in 
the sphere of action, as it was exhibited in his relations 
to the general public of his place and his time. But two 
other groups of relations existed for Jesus in which the 
paradox of his character and conduct was little, if at all, 
less striking and instructive. These are what may be 
called his more strictly personal, his private, relations. 
Of the two groups of private relations now referred to, 
one group may be distinguished as social, and made to 
include the comparatively close relations that he bore to 
the circle of his personal acquaintances, and, outside of 
these, the relations that he bore to the society with which 
from time to time he came more casually into contact. 

We have all heard so much, especially of late, in eulogy 
of Jesus, conceived as if he were pure amiableness, grace, 
forbearance, love, at least toward those who acknowledge 
his claims, that it may excite surprise to have attention 
directed to demonstrations from him by no means at first 
blush accordant with this character. I have not now the 
case of the Syro-phenician woman in mind; for that is a 
case in which the first apparently hard-hearted repellence 
that Jesus showed toward a humble suppliant may easily 
be understood as an expedient adopted by him to bring 
out in clear evidence, for the benefit of observers, the 
faith, the unquenchable faith, that he saw latent in her. 
I refer rather to a case like that in which Jesus upbraids 
his own special intimate disciples for their deficiency in 
faith. . 

He had authorized and empowered them to perform 
miracles of healing in his name. They attempting this 
in a certain instance had failed, and the applicant for 
assistance came to Jesus himself, reporting that his dis- 
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ciples had attempted relief in vain. “O faithless and 
perverse generation! ’’ exclaimed Jesus to his disciples, 
“how long shall I be with you? how long shall I suffer 
you?” Why is it that one does not instinctively feel 
such a rebuke as that to be, if not an excess of blame 
for the fault committed, at any rate an escape of im- 
patience on the part of the speaker, hardly consistent 
with perfectly ideal self-control and with perfectly ideal 
considerateness toward persons evidently well-disposed 
but inexperienced and indeed half-childish in character ? 
Again, when Peter, in his unschooled, eager, overforward, 
no doubt too partly egotistic, ambition on behalf of his 
Master, undertook to expostulate with Jesus to the effect 
that what he had just been foretelling as to himself, 
namely, his own impending shame and death, was not 
to be thought of, that the things thus predicted could 
not, should not, happen to him—to such an officious, but 
certainly loyal, exhibition of zeal from Peter, how did 
Jesus reply? ‘‘ Get thee behind me, Satan; thou art an 
offense unto me.” What is the reason that we do not 
recoil at such language used by a master to a loving 
disciple? How 1s it that men continue to attribute to 
Jesus “ sweet reasonableness ” as by eminence his charac- 
ter, in the face of expressions like that, which, proceed- 
ing on such an occasion from any one else, would 
assuredly seem unsympathetic, not to say cruelly over- 
severe? The paradox admits of explanation; but it 
demands to be recognized as paradox. 


Paradox in the case of Jesus, not salient, not striking, 
paradox, therefore, that tends to escape attention, is all 
the more worthy of attention for that very reason. So 
far as appears in the Gospel narratives, Jesus, during those 
years of his life of which his historians take account, 
never engaged in any of the ordinary useful, productive 
activities that employed men in general. He lived ap- 
parently without industry—in the usual sense of that 
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word. It was almost what might be called a vagrant 
life, the life that he lived. He lived in dependence upon 
others for the supply of his daily personal needs. He 
permitted women to minister to him of their substance. 
Here was paradox indeed. He went about doing good. 
He exercised unlimited power to feed the hungry, to 
heal the sick, but he never exercised that power to feed 
his own hunger or to rest and refresh his own weari- 
ness. His whole life on earth was in short one con- 
tinuous paradox. We should blame such lack of in- 
dustrial occupation, such seeming improvidence, such 
willing submission to dependence upon the exertions of 
others—we should blame this course of life in any one 
else, but who thinks of blaming it in him? 

We have not thus stated fully the paradox in Christ with 
which we are now dealing. Besides leading himself such a 
life as has been described, he gathered about him a group 
of disciples who shared with him his way of life. Nay, he 
sent them forth to wander as they would, not only not 
provided with means to free them from the need of being 
mendicants on their way, but actually forbidden by him to 
make any such provision for themselves. “ Carry neither 
purse nor scrip,” Christ told them. (That man had os- 
tensible good reason for using, about this extraordinary 
Master and his followers, the language he used—language 
which I shrink from quoting, but which nevertheless I 
quote, to point more sharply the paradox in the case— 
the man I mean who once deliberately said to me of them, 
“They were a poor lot.”” This man refrained from using 
the word “tramps” as descriptive of those whom he 
pronounced ‘a poor lot,” but that *word would, so I 
judged, have very well expressed his thought. He, by 
remarkable exception, had succeeded in releasing himself 
completely from that sentiment of reverence toward Christ 
which, paradoxically, penetrates and subdues mankind in 
general, by no means excepting those who are farthest 
from admitting Christ’s unique supernatural claims. For 
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such a man, so released, it was only natural, it was in fact 
quite logical, quite legitimate, to take the view he took 
of Jesus and his disciples.) The paradox of Jesus is at 
this point, when you consider it thoughtfully, nothing less 
than staggering, than overwhelming. 

Of course there is amply sufficient solution of the 
problem thus created. But there is only one solution pos- 
sible. That solution is unconsciously present in every- 
body’s mind when the Gospel story is read, and it has 
the effect of concealing the paradox. The paradox re- 
mains, but the solution is at hand in the fact that this 
unique vagrant, not to say mendicant, was at the same 
time Lord of all and rightful possessor of all! 


V 


Now consider some of the paradoxical traits of be- 
havior displayed by Jesus toward persons whom he en- 
countered in social life. We are of course in some danger 
here of not making allowance enough for difference of 
manners and customs as between the East and the West. 
But there are certain principles of comity that must hold 
as widely as human nature is found. Did Jesus observe 
these principles in his social behavior? Let us see. 

Jesus, not having himself any recognized social stand- 
ing in the Jewish community, being indeed, to outward 
seeming, simply a vagrant from the street, had accepted 
the invitation of a gentleman of high, perhaps the very 
highest, social standing, to be his table guest one sabbath 
day. It is noted that his fellow guests “ watched him ”— 
with hostile intent, it seems to be implied. Jesus in turn 
watched his fellow guests, and what he saw led him to 
enter upon a very peculiar line of remark. Observing 
evident effort on the part of the invited to dispose them- 
selves, each at his own high social valuation of himself, 
in places of special honor at the table, he put forth a 
“parable ” to them; that is, he read them a severe lesson 
on this trait in their deportment. It was such a lesson 
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as, coming, under the circumstances, from any ordinary 
person would seem to have been not only a piece of di- 
dactic, mere worldly, wisdom, but also, even at that, a 
grave breach of good manners: 

“ When thou art bidden by any one to a marriage feast, 
recline not in the first place at table, lest one more honor- 
able than thou may have been bidden by him; and he that 
bade thee and him shall come and say to thee, Give place 
to this man; and then thou shalt begin with shame to take 
the last place. But when thou art bidden, go and recline 
in the last place ; that when he that has bidden thee comes, 

he may say to thee, Friend, go up higher. Then wilt thou 
‘have glory in the presence of all those who recline at table 
with thee.” (I use for this quotation and the ones fol- 
lowing a reputable version of the New Testament dif- 
fering somewhat both from the so-called Authorized 
translation and from the Canterbury revision. ) 


Such a course of instruction in manners and in worldly 
wisdom was probably needed, will you say? by those 
who had the benefit of it that day. Nothing more likely. 
But would not the same be true in a degree for almost 
any company that you could assemble anywhere on a set 
social occasion? Be it so, or be it not so, still what 
would be thought of the average man having pretensions 
to good breeding who should assume to lecture his fellow 
guests after such a fashion? Would not his behavior be 
resented? Would anybody justify it as a liberty well 
taken? What is it in the unique personality of Jesus that 
excepts him from the judgment that would, for a like 
cause, instinctively be pronounced against any one and 
every one other than him? Why do we not challenge 
such bearing toward his fellow beings as that thus ex- 
emplified in Jesus? Is it not a paradox? 

But the paradox was emphasized on the present occa- 
sion. For the giver of the entertainment received also his 
instruction. Evidently the company was select, as givers 

Cc 
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of entertainments generally like to have their companies 
be. The unconfessed, half-conscious, selfishness of the 
underlying motive in the host of the day was discovered 
by Jesus and exposed by him in relentless criticism: 

‘“ And he said to him also who had bidden him, When 
thou makest a breakfast or a supper, call not thy friends, 
nor thy brothers, nor thy kindred, nor rich neighbors; lest 
they also bid thee again, and a recompense be made thee. 
But when thou makest an entertainment, bid poor men, 
maimed, lame, blind.” 

Good doctrine surely, tending strongly toward social- 
istic extreme. The gentleman who played host on this 
occasion no doubt presented a fit audience for it. But 
what about the propriety of the teaching as delivered 
to a host by a guest in the presence of fellow guests? Is 
it an example such as could safely and wisely be followed 
by the ordinary man? Should we not, in any ordinary 
case, say that to have accepted a hospitality bestowed 
necessarily estopped the receiver from criticizing the be- 
stower, at least on the immediate occasion and in the 
presence of the assembled company of guests? 


On another occasion, a woman of ill report, now re- 
pentant, testified her love for Jesus by making her way 
into the house of a Pharisee where he was guest and there 
lavishing lowly and affectionate attentions upon him. 
She bathed his feet with tears and wiped them with the 
hairs of her head. His host meantime was drawing from 
the incident an inference unfavorable to the character of 
Jesus as prophet. Hereupon this extraordinary personage 
turned upon that host and, contrasting the latter’s be- 
havior with the behavior of the woman, upbraided him. 
for neglecting the dues of hospitality toward himself. A 
well-deserved rebuke, shall we say? But is it comportable 
with high courtesy, even with dignified self-respect, for 
a guest to note and openly rebuke a defect of attention 
toward himself on the part of his host? 
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Am I then criticizing Jesus? Far from it. I am 
only pointing out a paradox in his behavior, a paradox 
capable indeed of being explained, but a paradox requir- 
ing explanation. We do not any of us doubt that Jesus 
did rightly and fitly; but he did what nobody else could 
fitly and rightly have done. Our justification of Jesus 
implies the assumption on our part that he divined truly 
the temper and attitude (expressed by no word) of his 
host, and that he by his unique personality was exempt 
from the application of rules that properly govern men 
in general. 

Will some alert-minded reader by this time have be- 
thought himself of the case, for example, of Socrates, 
and have questioned: Might not Socrates be imagined 
allowing himself such departures from conventional de- 
corum, without his thereby incurring serious blame at our 
hands? ‘That is, would not such unusual and bizarre 
behavior be excused in him as the fruit of very peculiar 
personal character, coexisting with very remarkable 
genius? Yes; and therein lies the difference between 
Socrates and Jesus. In the case of Socrates such aber- 
rations from the ordinary would be charged to the ac- 
count of eccentricity in him. No one thinks of Jesus as 
eccentric. His personality is unique, but its uniqueness 
is not eccentricity ; it is transcendence. You do not smile 
and pardon it; you are grave and do it homage. 


VI 


So much for the first one of the “two groups,” re- 
ferred to on a previous page, of private personal relations 
subsisting for Jesus. Advancing now to the second one of 
these two groups, we take a step inward into the sacred 
intimacy of the domestic relations of Jesus. He was, no- 
body questions, an ideal son, an ideal brother, an ideal 
kinsman. But how did he bear himself toward his 
parents? He was “ subject to them,” we read. But this 
Son’s filial subjection permitted him, it seems, to do 
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things and say things that ordinary sons, in ordinary filial 
relations, could hardly do, could hardly say, without 
appearing somewhat deficient in delicate feeling. The 
boy of twelve separated himself from his parents on 
what was apparently his first visit to a great city and 
left them to seek him out with much anxiety and with 
not a little actual trouble. When at length they found 
him in the temple, and the mother, with some not un- 
natural reproach apparently in her tones, asked: “ Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold thy father and 
I have sought thee sorrowing,” then to this tender and 
gentle appeal the Son responded with no hint in his 
words of any regret for his conduct and no hint either 
of any sympathy for his parents in their painful solicitude. 
We do not condemn this behavior on his part, but why 
do we not condemn it? To our question why, there is 
no satisfactory answer save the answer that falls baclx 
upon the element of paradox in Jesus. 

Another example occurred on occasion of the miracle 
in Cana of Galilee. ‘“ Woman, what have I to do with 
thee?” this ideal Son said to his mother when she re- 
ported to him that the supply of wine for the marriage 
feast had failed. Various ways have been proposed of 
softening the apparent disrespectful repellency of this 
reply. But there is no way possible of bringing it within 
the bounds of what would be seemly from an ordinary son 
to his mother. If we rescue it from the blame of filial 
disrespect, we must do so by resort to that exceptional, 
that unique, quality in Jesus which we have here ventured 
to call paradox. Fault in the mother of overforwardness, 
if indeed, in her-implied suggestion, the mother com- 
mitted such a fault, even if she committed a more serious 
fault in yielding to an egotistic wish that she might seem 
peculiarly in her Son’s confidence, or, bolder yet, in yield- 
ing to the wish that she might herself seem the prompter 
of that Son’s extraordinary putting forth of power—these 
conjectures might no doubt justly bring the mother into 
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some reproach, but not so as to relieve the Son, if he 
were an ordinary son, of merited blame for his filial 
asperity. But these conjectures, observe, presuppose rec- 
ognition on the mother’s part of that superhuman quality 
in her Son which explains everything, and which should, 
of course, have made her reverent enough not to commit 
the presumption of officious interference with his pur- 
poses. 

Yet one more example occurred, when the mother and 
the brethren of Jesus came where he was teaching in a 
crowded auditory and sought an interview with him. 
To those who told him: “ Thy mother and thy brethren 
stand without, desiring to see thee,” he replied, apparently 
in the hearing of all those present: “ My mother and my 
brethren are these which hear the word of God and do 
it.” Noble words indeed to have been spoken by him; 
-but—to have been spoken by any other, under circum- 
stances similar—should we not feel them to be somewhat 
wanting in due filial regard and in due kindred sympathy ? 
But the paradox in Jesus is so deep and so manifold that it 
requires heedful study to find it all. For instance, letting 
the question rest that we have just raised of the pro- 
priety of such response from Jesus concerning his mother 
and his brethren, consider the nature of what in itself 
that was which Jesus said. Could any mere man have 
' said it without overweening assumption and arrogance? 
For in it is implied that the speaker himself is in such 
perfectly obedient and sympathetic relation to God, that 
he may require it of a man as condition of kinship with 
himself that he hear the word of God and do it—the 
further clear implication being that what was meant by 
him was the word of God then and there authoritatively 
delivered from his own mouth. 


VII 


As already intimated, it is not the purpose of the 
present chapter to make the treatment of its subject ex- 
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haustive ; indeed an exhaustive treatment of it is hardly 
a thing practicable at any hands. We—if, with the use of 
this plural, | may venture to associate the supposed sym- 
pathetic and collaborant reader with myself—we at any 
rate here must be content with making our treatment 
merely suggestive. Let us, however, not have done, with- 
out at least mentioning the paradox manifest in the atti- 
tude assumed by Jesus toward the Old Testament. On 
the one hand, he is reverent and obedient toward it, as to- 
ward what he acknowledged to be supremely and ulti- 
mately authoritative. On the other hand he is sovereign 
and ascendant, as if consciously holding the right. to sus- 
pend, to abrogate, or to declare fulfilled, and therefore 
abolished, what the Old Testament enjoins. 


Then there is the paradox of an independent exertion 
of power on the part of Jesus practically equivalent to 
omnipotence, joined with confession from him of depend- 
ence upon power above himself, dependence as complete 
as if he were strictly an ordinary normal human being. 
In the domain of knowledge, the same paradox exists 
that has thus been indicated as existing in the domain of 
power. We are confronted with omniscience, in the 
sense at least of indefinitely extensive knowledge, coexist- 
ing in one and the same mind with conscious and con- 
fessed limitation of knowledge. Still further, Jesus is at 
once servant, servant of servants indeed, and—paramount 
Lord of all. 

In short, and not to analyze and enumerate more, the 
. paradox of Jesus is such as in itself to throw a light not 
to be ignored on the problem, now in belated discussion, 
of the stories told by Matthew and by Luke of his 
extraordinary birth. Those stories would constitute a 
paradox difficult for faith were it not for the unques- 
tioned and unquestionable fact of other paradox existing 
in the case of this unique historical personage, existing 
in amount and in kind such as seems absolutely to demand 
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a mode of entrance on his part into the sphere of hu- 
manity different from that of any mere human being. 
This idea may appear to some to suggest a mythical 
origin for the narratives in question; but for my own 
part I abide in the conviction that myth could have had 
no share in originating stories so exquisitely simple and 
beautiful, so chaste in conception, so perfectly self-con- 
trolled in execution, so removed from every excess and 
extravagance, in a word, so divine, as are the actual 
stories of the birth of Jesus that illumine the beginnings 
of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke. With those stories 
the paradox of Jesus becomes at once self-luminous and 
complete. 
VIII 

But no. That was hasty. I should not have used that 
word. I should not have said “complete.” “ Self- 
luminous,” yes; but there lacked something after the 
miraculous birth and after the seeming contradictions of 
the life—yes, there lacked something; there lacked indeed 
the chief thing of all to make the paradox of Jesus finally 
complete. The death of Jesus—that was the solemn, the 
awful, thing wherein the paradox of Jesus rose to its 
climax supreme and sublime. 

His death he foresaw and foretold. He foretold it 
again and again—the shame of it, the horror of it. His 
zeal in seeking a death from which he recoiled amazed his 
disciples. It cannot be, he said, that a prophet should 
perish outside of Jerusalem. To Jerusalem accordingly 
‘he, prophet, eagerly went that he might be there where 
alone a prophet could perish. 

Was this heroic? But many a martyr has been as 
heroic as that. Yes, and maintained his conquering tem- 
per through all to the end, though in flames at the stake. 
But the paradox of contrast that Jesus presents! What 
means it, that agony of his in the garden? Did his firm- 
ness fail him? Did he falter? For he prayed that the 
cup might pass from him. Again and again, three several 
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times, he prayed this prayer. The anguish of his spirit 
so wrought upon his flesh that he sweat as it were great 
drops of blood, falling down to the ground. This agony 
of dread—was it heroic? Did it rise to the level of what 
was manly even? How shall we reconcile it with the 
idea of a noble manliness in him? Was there something 
for Jesus to face in dying that none other dying ever 
had to face? It is a paradox, this fainting of Jesus in 
prospect of a death that he had himself invoked. I ask 
again: What does it mean? How shall we solve the 
problem that it creates? It was not the sinking of ex- 
hausted nature, for the night was still to be spent in 
undergoing intolerable anguish at cruel hands, and the 
day following in suffering the untold agonies of cruci- 
fixion, and yet, at the very last, after all this experience, 
it was with a “loud” voice that he would cry out “ It 
is finished!” and yield up his spirit—fulfilling literally 
his own words: “ My life, I lay it down of myself, no man 
taketh it from me.” 


How then shall we explain that immeasurable agony 
of recoil from what lay before him, which forced out of 
his very flesh those great drops of testifying blood? Was 
it a mere martyr, glorying to die for the truth, that suf- 
fered so? Those drops of blood, I repeat the question, 
What do they say? Do they say: Here lies prostrate 
on the ground the weakest martyr that ever suffered for 
the truth? But could such a martyr be the subject of such 
an experience? Would there be strength enough in such 
weakness to suffer so strongly? Was ever a case like it 
known before or after? Was not this case unique? And 
was it not for a unique cause? Who ever, before Jesus, 
gave his life a ransom for many? Who has ever done 
it since? But here was one about to die as much by 
himself and for himself, apart from others, as apparently 
it ever happened to any one to die. Yet it was to be asa 
ransom for many that he would die. Not evidently as a 
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ransom that should save others from physically dying. 
As a ransom then from something other than physical 
death, something worse than that, unimaginably worse, if 
the horror of what it was is to be measured by the price 
that was paid to buy for men the ransom from it. 

For, what was the price paid? We know not. We 
cannot know. It is far, infinitely far, beyond finite 
imagining. That inconceivable agony in the garden which 
forced out of the flesh sweat becoming, as it were, great 
drops of blood falling down to the ground, the passion on 
the cross which wrung out of the spirit the desolated 
cry: “ My God, my God, why didst thou forsake me? ”— 
these were outward signs vivid indeed and powerful, but 
imperfect because finite, of an inward experience on the 
part of the Divine Sufferer which could in no way be 
represented adequately to us, an experience uniquely 
proper to him as one mysteriously thus atoning for sin. 
The height this, the almost supreme height, of the sub- 
lime and awful paradox of Jesus. No wonder he re- 
coiled from drinking such a cup. But he came to be 
Redeemer, and he must drink it. He hastened to it, and 
he recoiled from it—paradox to be explained only by the 
fact that he suffered, and suffered incomprehensibly, as a 
Saviour. 

One more paradox remained. The Jesus who died 
in defeat was to rise, and did rise, in triumph over death 
and over him that had the power of death, that is, the 
devil. When that body which was laid in the grave was 
seen reanimated ascending into heaven, then at last 
the paradox of Jesus was truly complete—unless indeed 
there still needs to be added the majestic Christophany 
that visited Paul on his way to Damascus, in contrast to 
the cradling of the infant Jesus in that manger at Beth- 
lehem. 


This Being, who was in himself such a Paradox as he 
has here, very imperfectly, been shown to have been, be- 
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came, paradoxically,.a true member of the human race, 
and, paradoxically again, became the normal subject of a 
true human experience. To exhibit him, as if by means 
of an instantaneous photographic view, so swiftly, in the 
character of such an august personage of human history, 
will be the purpose of the next succeeding chapter, “ The 
Jesus of History.” 


CHAPTER II 
PELE emu S Oller is LORY. 


I 


MID the unsettlement, confusion, criticism, skepti- 

cism prevalent now in the world of theologic 
thought, there may be some sober-minded, open-minded, 
fair-minded, Christian men and women who would be 
glad to have ready at hand, for use with themselves and 
with others, a short common-sense argument for the truth 
of what they have been in the habit of believing about 
Jesus Christ. Such an argument it is the undertaking 
of the present chapter to furnish. 


True, the persons described have already the argument 
within them of their own personal religious experience. 
But in some cases that argument within needs supporting 
by argument from without. This would seem at least 
to be shown by what occurred lately in one case of 
which I was myself personally cognizant. A university 
professor, who enjoyed the reputation of being an excep- 
tionally devout evangelical believer, was told one day in 
my hearing: “I see Dr. A. B. Bruce is quoted as saying: 
‘The sufferings of Christ in the garden and on the cross 
were discipline for him, not atonement for us.’” This 
was reported with evident expectation on the part of the 
reporter that it would be responded to by that Christian 
professor with earnest repudiation of the sentiment ex- 
pressed. The response, in fact, was simply: “ That is 
the present trend of theologic thought.” Disappointed, 
the gentleman reporting Doctor Bruce’s alleged utterance 
asked frankly: “ What do you think of it?” “It con- 
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tradicts my experience,” was the answer. A significant 
sequel it was, when, within a very short time after, the 
man whose “ experience’? was thus “ contradicted” be- 
came the author of a published book which went an im- 
mensely long way further than Doctor Bruce, as quoted, 
had gone, in denial of the vicarious redemptive work of 
Jesus Christ. 

Contradiction, then, of past experience, felt in a re- 
ligious doctrine proposed, is not a sufficient safeguard 
against lapse in faith. Present, current, day-by-day ex- 
perience, taking the form of conscious, intentional, per- 
sonal obedience to Christ in his revealed will, is necessary. 
Such religious experience as that, faithfully maintained, 
would, I doubt not, avail to guard any Christian effect- 
ively against the seduction of any doctrine that contra- 
dicted it. But one thing in the revealed will of Christ, 
given us through an accredited apostle of his, bids us be 
“ready always to give answer to every man that asketh 
us a reason concerning the hope that is in us.” By way 
of preparation for rendering obedience to the foregoing 
precept, it may not be amiss for us to consider here the 
following summary statement of truth, too obviously, too 
self-evidently, sound to be by anybody successfully gain- 
said. 


We have in our hands the four “ Gospels” so called. 
How, that is, for what purpose, came they into existence ? 
To this question those Gospels themselves furnish the 
answer needed, the only answer rationally conceivable. 
They came into existence to record the works and the 
words of one Jesus, a Jew of Galilee, who lived in the 
time of the Roman emperors Tiberius and Caligula. 

Why should there have been a disposition anywhere to 
record the words and the works of this Galilean? Are 
there similar records, or have there ever been similar 
records, of other Jews of about the same time? That is 
to say, was there rife then in Palestine a disposition to 
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make such records of selected particular men? No; there 
are no other such records. Reports in the Talmud of 
sayings from rabbis like Hillel and Gamaliel, very re- 
motely similar, are the nearest approach to such, but there 
are no other such records, and, so far as we have reason 
to suppose, there never have been; although, indeed, of 
this one man, by very striking exception, many records 
were made, of which, however, only the well-known four 
Gospels survive to our day. 

Was it chance that preserved these records alone out of 
all the number produced; or was their preservation due to 
choice and care on the part of persons concerned to pos- 
sess trustworthy records of that particular life? Un- 
doubtedly the latter alternative is the true one. This is 
made satisfactorily clear by the opening paragraph of 
Luke’s Gospel ; it is confirmed by the well-known fact that 
the churches of the first and second centuries set (rightly) 
a special value on all writings that had, or seemed to them 
to have, apostolic authority behind them. As to litera- 
ture concerning the man Jesus, critical estimation, critical 
selection, critical authentication, were remarkably the 
vogue and the practice of the Christian disciples of those 
early days. Marks of the recognized necessity of this 
practice are waterlined in Paul’s Epistles. (For example, 
“The salutation of Paul with my own hand, which is a 
token in every letter. So I write” (2 Thess. 3 : 17).) 
Most fortunately, in the four Gospels, such as they now 
are in our hands, we have the winnowed precious results 
of the process thus carried on—a process kept up until, 
through lapse of time, it no longer promised fruit and then 
it was also no longer necessary. 


Are these records then to be implicitly trusted as be- 
yond criticism true? We need not answer that question. 
They are the only records that we have, whether in every 
particular trustworthy or not. Common sense says: Make 
the best of them. But are there not discrepancies in them, 
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errors of statement? Perhaps yes, perhaps no. As has 
just been said, we need not decide those points. It does 
not signify. For the purpose of a brief summary argu- 
mentative view, like the present, our true method is what 
we may call the method of higher historical criticism. 
The question of little discrepancies, little mistakes, may be 
ignored, not as illegitimate, but as of no importance, even 
no pertinence, for us now. Let the harmonists wrestle 
with discrepancies. Let the champions of “inerrancy ” 
for Scripture deal with allegations of error. Both these 
classes of biblical students we will wish well and cheer 
them to victory ; but we may content ourselves with doing 
so much and no more. Our concern now is simply to 
be assured that we have in the four Gospels a substan- 
tially trustworthy record of the most momentous history 
that ever enacted itself in any world. 


Toward this assurance, what progress have we here 
thus far made? Important progress, conclusive progress 
as to one point at least. This we may set down as certain: 
The mere existence of the records, whether or not as- 
sumed to be accurate, proves that such a person as he who 
is the subject of them once lived and taught and wrought. 
Otherwise how came the records to be at all? 


LE 


But you naturally ask: Is there not the mythical way, 
and is there not the legendary way, of accounting for the 
existence of the Gospel records? Are we compelled to 
suppose them strictly historical? I answer: Myth, legend, 
history—these three run into one another by almost 
imperceptible degrees. They do this in both directions, 
myth now rising into legend ; again, legend reversely sink- 
ing into myth, History even is sometimes reduced, pass- 
ing through legend into myth, while myth contrariwise 
sometimes is rehabilitated into history. The distinctions 
are somewhat arbitrary; they are relative rather than 
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absolute. That is, statements or narratives that by some 
are accepted as true are by others regarded as doubtful, 
as false, as partly true and partly false—all depending 
either upon the varying evidence produced for different 
judges, or upon varying individual estimation of the same 
evidence. For example, stories told by Herodotus, that 
used to be considered myths, are now, with new evidence 
in their favor, admitted to be historical. On the other 
hand, the story of William Tell, the story of John Smith 
and Pocahontas, the story of the boy George Washington 
and his hatchet, formerly taken for narratives of fact, 
are now discredited and resolved into myths. 


As to stories in general purporting to be historical, and 
of course as to the New Testament stories in particular, 
the true question always is: What is the evidence? That 
the New Testament stories are myths, that is, stories not 
founded even in fact, nobody of any respectable standing 
in historical criticism now contends or believes. That 
these stories are partly true and partly false, in other 
words, partly historical and partly legendary, is the 
opinion of many. Strange it may seem to say so, but 
really for our immediate purpose in this “‘ short method,” 
it makes very little difference whether or not that view of 
the case be the right one. If there is legend there is also 
history in the New Testament records. In whatever pro- 
portion legend and history mingle here, the total resultant 
effect is one of singular unity. Suppose it to be quite 
indeterminable, as to some particular of Gospel state- 
ment, whether it be history or legend, this certainly is 
clear, the character of the history must have determined 
the character of the legend. This means that the charac- 
ter of the man must have determined the character, as of 
the history, so of the legend. 


What was it, what must it have been, in Jesus that made 
him the subject of such history and such legend? Some- 
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thing quite extraordinary, beyond doubt. Was it extraor- 
dinary virtue? Was it extraordinary wisdom? Was it ex- 
traordinary eloquence in teaching? Consider the records— 
history or legend—and judge. What is the one most 
salient impression made by the records concerning their 
subject? Is it not the impression of his being a miracle- 
worker? Now, in view of this, is it rationally supposable 
that he was not a true miracle-worker? What else should 
have created for him a sustained reputation as such? Did 
such a man as he was simply pretend to work miracles? 
Be it supposed he neither really wrought miracles nor 
pretended to work them, is it conceivable that merely 
mythical miracles were invented and attributed to him, 
miracles of such a character, so majestic, so solemn, re- 
ported so circumstantially, with such gravity, such so- 
briety, such freedom from extravagance and excess, 
miracles so dovetailed into the order of his life that to 
rend them away is to lay that life itself in ruins, in a 
chaos, a blasphemy, of unintelligible ruins—is this, I ask, 
a conceivable state of the case? 


That there were other reputed wonder-workers con- 
temporaneous with Jesus in Palestine is abundantly clear 
from the New Testament itself. That fact is sometimes 
used to explain why Jesus failed to win the nation to him- 
self, with all his marvelous displays of supernatural 
power. Not wisely so used, as I think. The result would 
not, I believe, have been materially different, if Jesus 
had had the field of supernatural pretension altogether 
to himself. The reason of his failure to bring over the 
whole Jewish nation lies deeper than any external fact. 
It lies in the perverseness of fallen human nature. As 
Jesus himself deeply said, they that were “ of the truth ” 
heard—only such would hear—his voice. But after all, 
does the fact that there were active by his side other 
reputed wonder-workers than himself disturb you with 
some doubt as to Jesus, considered in his character of 
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worker of wonders? Compose your doubt. The fact of 
such ostensible companionship or rivalry in power, justly 
considered, only makes his unapproached, unapproach- 
able, supernatural glory the greater. It is impossible to 
suppose that his transcendence, so great, was simply a 
transcendence of degree. It was a transcendence of kind. 
The conclusion is irresistible. One who has so taken pos- 
session of human history, as has Jesus Christ, was, not 
simply in a higher degree than some other, but uniquely, 
THE POWER OF Gop. This explains the Gospels, as it ex- 
plains the course of history. 


III 


From an argument so overwhelming as that which we 
have thus found in favor of the Gospels, it is the very 
minimum of warrantable inference to say that there is no 
accounting for their existence except upon the supposi- 
tion, first, that Jesus was, and secondly, that he was ap- 
proximately what he is by them represented to have been. 
If he had not either taught or wrought, or both taught and 
wrought, substantially as he is reported in the Gospels to 
have done, he could not by any possibility have become 
the subject of such records. 

Note well this which now follows. The case of Jesus 
Christ is without companion, without parallel, it is abso- 
lutely unique, in the history of his generation. This is of 
course even a ridiculous understatement of the indis- 
putable fact, but it is sufficient for the purpose imme- 
diately in hand. A few other contemporary Jewish names 
have indeed survived along with this man’s, but they 
have survived almost solely by the fact of their asso- 
ciation with his name. Jesus, then, by simply being, and 
being such, created the four Gospels, and the four Gos- 
pels, by simply being, and being such, prove that Jesus 
was, and was such. This double statement does not in 
the least depend upon the supposition of any miraculous, 
or even any exceptional, historic accuracy in the records. 

“ | 
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It does, however, involve, and, besides involving, it 
demonstrates, or if it does not quite demonstrate, it 
renders overwhelmingly probable, the substantial trust- 
worthiness of the Gospels considered as history. It is 
perfectly obvious on the face of each one of the four 
historical documents that the writer, whoever he was, had 
become well informed upon his subject and that he meant 
to tell more or less completely the truth. He may or 
he may not have made mistakes, but it is fairly certain 
that he did not make vital mistakes. From internal 
evidence alone this is clear. 

More than this may reasonably be affirmed. It may 
reasonably be affirmed that if the Gospel records are but 
substantially true, then there exists a powerful argument 
from antecedent probability in favor of the conclusion that 
they are much more than substantially true. How is this, 
is it asked? Thus, it is answered: If the Gospel records 
are substantially true, it appears from them that in the 
coming of Jesus Christ, in his life, in his death, in his 
resurrection from the dead, there was involved a divine 
undertaking on behalf of mankind so momentous as to 
make it impossible to believe that God would not pro- 
vide for all succeeding generations of our race a record 
of what his Son was and of what his Son did for human 
salvation more trustworthy than the unassisted efforts 
of uneducated men could reasonably be expected to pro- 
duce. The divine Spirit and divine providence would 
surely cooperate to secure this result. The character of 
the Gospels, if that character is sanely felt and sanely 
studied, is found to correspond with such a conclusion of 
our reason. 


It is true that, yielding so far to the scientific time- 
spirit of to-day, some Christian apologists openly admit 
that they feel the New Testament miracles to be a burden 
to Christianity instead of a reenforcement and help. But 
those miracles are not now for the first time objects of 
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critical skeptic attack. They have been such objects 
from the beginning, with perhaps an undeclared armistice 
more or less complete prevailing through the middle cen- 
turies of the Christian era. Very well, let the miracles be 
supposed a handicap to Christianity, therefore a handicap 
to the influence of Christ. Do not skeptics, do not faint- 
hearted believers, perceive that if this be true, then the 
marvel of the age-long triumph of Christianity, the 
marvel of the continuing, the increasing, glory of Jesus 
Christ, becomes only the greater? How will these mar- 
vels be accounted for, not merely without the miracles, 
but against the miracles? By the transcendent excellence 
of the teaching of Christ? Well, I indeed think Christ’s 
teaching transcendently excellent, but I cannot think that 
that explains history. Many detractors have in the past 
built up specious and formidable argument against the 
idea of Christ’s originality in his teaching. This way of 
detraction continues yet to be in use. Other detractors 
have pointed out what they thought to be glaring defects 
in Christ’s system of morals. Still others have insisted, 
with plausibility in particular specifications, that his sys- 
tem of morals is not practicable, not workable. De- 
tractors again have attempted to show that Christ’s moral 
doctrine is at points absolutely immoral. 

Shall we then take recourse to Christ’s life, his ex- 
ample, and find that the true key to the problem of his 
influence? But there never have been wanting, there are 
not wanting now, stout deniers, repudiators, of the claim 
that Christ was a flawless ideal of character and conduct. 
Some perhaps, less hardy, content themselves with con- 
tending that, even granted the historical truth of the 
Gospels, and granted that in them Christ appears without 
moral fault or defect, still we do not know from them 
enough of the intimate character of this man and of his 
behavior in all relations of life to be warranted in regard- 
ing him as an ultimate flawless standard of moral attain- 
ment. 
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IV 


Beaten at so many points of effort to explain the 
mystery of history, how shall we at last solve our prob- 
lem? The New Testament is the answer. Take that 
book, or collection of books, for just what it obviously 
purports to be, and all is explained. Of course, I do not 
mean all in the fullest detail, for many difficulties will 
remain unsolved, insoluble, but in the main the mystery 
yields. Christ is all and in all. This is the old way, do 
you say? It is, but it is also the right way and therefore 
the only right way. If this is true, it is the “ scientific ” 
way. 


So, when the skeptic spirit in ourselves or in others 
recurs and keeps recurring to the difficulty of miracles 
and asks, with a shake of the head: Do not the writers 
of the Gospels report miracles, many miracles, from the 
hand of Jesus? we may reassure ourselves and say: 
They do; and if they had not had from the hand of 
Jesus miracles to report we may be sure that there would 
never have been records made of his life. There would 
never have been the impulse in writers to produce such 
records, there would never have been demands from 
readers that such records be produced. On what 
grounds is this afhrmation made? Did he not teach won- 
derfully? He did, and so did his contemporary, John 
the Baptist, whom Jesus himself pronounced a man not 
surpassed in true greatness by any predecessor among the 
sons of men. Why no record of the life of John the 
Baptist? The answer is, he “did no sign,” wrought no 
miracle. It was the “signs” done by Jesus that made 
his teaching attract the attention and produce the effect 
that it did. It was, in fact, not the teaching but the 
teacher that in the case of Jesus was phenomenal, was 
epoch-making. And in the case of Jesus the teacher 
taught with works as well as with words. He was the 
power of God not less than he was the wisdom of God. 
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Yet one other aspect of this persistent difficulty, the 
difficulty of miracles, may be presented. Suppose it to 
be true, as I fully believe it is not, that Jesus lived amidst 
a crowded environment of reputed miracle-working rife 
on every hand: That only emphasizes the wonder of 
his case. Amidst this supposed crowded environment he 
stands out alone in the history of that age—alone, or with 
only such companionship as he rendered, so to speak, in- 
cidentally, parasitically historical by association with him- 
self—the wonder-worker of the world and of the ages, 
wonder-worker since his death far beyond what he was 
in his life, the living, reigning, sole sovereign of history 
yet! 

They tell you how many reputed miracle-workers there 
have been in the world, as if, forsooth, Jesus was simply 
one of these. Ask them: Of those many reputed miracle- 
workers, what one has created a record of himself com- 
parable to the record that Jesus created of himself in the 
Gospels? Of those many reputed miracle-workers, what 
one has transformed the world, has filled all space and all 
time with his fame, has, century after century, had millions 
on millions of men, among them not a few of the wisest 
and best, for disciples—not simply believing, but obeying, 
not simply admiring, but adoring, disciples? This par- 
ticular miracle-worker, years after dying a felon’s death 
on the cross, seized a great, haughty, dominating spirit, 
who hated him—seized him at the very height and acme 
of his hate, subdued him, changed him, launched him and 
held him, thus changed, on an unparalleled lifelong career 
of rejoicing, obedient, unboundedly fruitful, apostleship— 
he, lordliest of his race, self-proclaimed bondman to a 
crucified malefactor, and, through stripes, imprisonment, 
shame, gratefully becoming a spectacle forever to angels 
and to men. Among those many reputed miracle-workers 
name me one of whom any similar story of capture and 
triumph could be told. Who is there in the sky of human 
history that rides rival with Jesus in the brightness of his 
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shining? In those heavens there is but one SUN, and the 
name of that sun is—Jesus. Of whom else could this be 
said without its seeming not simply extravagant but 
ridiculous? 

As to the resurrection of this Being from the dead, that 
is no wonder at which to be incredulous. The true wonder 
is rather that he died, the impossible wonder would have 
been for him not to rise from the dead. We may com- 
passionate, with an amazement as respectful as we can 
make it, those souls who wrestle hopelessly with their 
problem of how to dispense “ scientifically’ with the 
literal bodily resurrection of Jesus. For ourselves, we 
have only to believe the marvelous, the glorious, story, 
rejoice in it, feel fully the power of it, and, like Paul, with 
it conquer the world. We hold in our hand the one clue 
that leads us understandingly through the maze of human 
history before and after, the one key that unlocks for us 
the stubborn, the mighty, gates of Hades. 


CHAPTER III 
THE HISTORY OF JESUS 


I 


E have thus far in this volume been occupied with 

contemplation and study of the Being, the Person, 
the Historic Figure, universally known as Jesus of Naza- 
reth. We turn now to consider, somewhat critically 
though briefly, those great literary monuments, original 
and authoritative, the four Gospels in which this Historic 
Figure is presented to mankind—that is, we make tem- 
porary change of topic from the Jesus of History to the 
History of Jesus. 

As is generally known, there are no “sources” now 
available for information concerning the earthly life of 
Jesus Christ apart from the New Testament writings. 
Apart indeed from the four Gospels, we might almost be 
warranted in saying this, though, it is true, a considerable 
amount of biographic material concerning the historical 
Jesus—an amount that would surprise those who have 
given no special attention to this point—may be gathered 
from occasional notes and allusions, quasi-incidental in 
character, occurring in the Epistles of the Apostle Paul. 
Still the main “source” of such biographic material is 
found, and must of course ever continue to be found, in 
the four Gospels. (The word “source” I put in quota- 
tion-marks by way of noting the fact that it has come to 
have, in the usage of historical critics, a well-recognized 
quasi-technical sense in designation of the original records, 
or the most nearly original records attainable, of incidents 
and events with which the historiographer has in any 
given case to deal.) 


¢ 
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A great deal of ingenuity and labor has, especially within 
the last hundred years or so, been devoted to critical study 
of these documents, study conducted with the special aim 
of determining their dates, their authorship, their relation 
to one another, their comparative independence of one 
another, their respective trustworthiness, and, in the 
result, their individual and aggregate historical value. 
Such critical study is, it need not be said, perfectly legiti- 
mate, and the fruit of it could hardly fail to be interest- 
ing at least, if not practically valuable in a high degree. 

I suppose it is the present most approved view of 
critical scholarship that Mark’s work has the best claim 
to be regarded as the one earliest in date of production 
of the whole group of the Gospels. Critical collation of 
this Gospel with the Gospels of Matthew and Luke has 
led many critics of high rank to the conclusion that Mark’s 
Gospel stood, in large part, to both the Gospel of Mat- 
thew and the Gospel of Luke, in the relation of “ source.” 
By a natural, but perhaps not fully warranted, inference, 
Mark’s Gospel seems in the eyes of such critics, entitled 
to more credit than the Gospels of his two fellow Evan- 
gelists. 

The three Gospels, Matthew’s, Mark’s, and Luke’s, con- 
tain to such an extent the same matter, while dealing 
with that same matter so differently, that mutual com- 
parison of one with another is naturally invited, and they 
have in fact often been brought together in parallel 
columns to afford the student a single comprehensive 
view of all at once. They have thus acquired the name 
of “ synoptics,” in contrast of John’s Gospel which, stand- 
ing apart from the rest in very marked difference, alike 
of manner and of matter, does not easily lend itself to 
collation and paralleling with them. 

John’s Gospel is generally considered to be the latest 
of all in the date of composition. Its highly individual 
character, but especially perhaps its boldly unqualified 
ascription of deity to Christ, has provoked critical doubt 
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and denial of both its genuineness and its trustworthiness. 
Indeed the prevailing style of expression, in John’s re- 
port of discourses from Jesus, is so widely different from 
the style observable in the synoptists’ reports, that some 
critics have pronounced it a psychological impossibility that 
the two styles of utterance reported could have belonged 
to one and the same speaker. It is John’s Gospel that suf- 
fers the comparative discredit in such critics’ view, and 
not the Gospels of the synoptists. These latter historians 
to a considerable extent, seem, by mutual resemblance, to 
vouch for one another. 


II 


Now without disrespect intended for those practitioners 
of critico-historical research who may be styled experts 
in the art, a few points of postulate may be submitted, for 
consideration in the court of mere unlearned intelligent 
common sense. 

In the first place, not many qualified biblical scholars of 
the present day, perhaps indeed not any, would acknowl- 
edge belief that the New Testament writers were fur- 
nished supernaturally with the information that they 
communicate—at all events in those matters in which, sup- 
posably, information was obtainable by them in ordinary 
ways. That, as to matters of this latter sort, the Spirit 
of Truth guided them in research and helped them in re- 
port of result, would be deemed by most, if not by all, 
judicious doctors in theology, a reasonable part of the 
true theory of divine inspiration for the New Testament 
writers. But, for our own individual purpose of the 
moment, the question of divine inspiration, even as thus 
reduced to a moderate measure, may be dismissed from 
mind, and we may feel quite released to deal, provisionally, 
with the Gospels just as we should deal with any his- 
torical documents, whose just title to our confidence we 
desired to determine. 

Thus dealing with the Gospels, we note that in no case 
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but that of John does the writer name, or in any manner 
identify, himself as the author of the production in hand. 
How then do we know that Matthew wrote Matthew’s 
Gospel, Mark, Mark’s, Luke, Luke’s? We have to reply, 
We do not know. We might go on and say, We should 
not know, even if there were in the given Gospel what 
purported to be a claim of authorship preferred by some 
man naming himself as author. Why not? Because, 
obviously, such an apparent claim might easily have been 
interpolated by some copyist, on the strength of his own 
individual conjecture as to the authorship, or by some 
copyist, less conscientious, who had what he considered 
good reason for a pious fraud in the matter. John does 
in fact appear to reveal himself in his own peculiar way 
as the author of his Gospel; but this has not prevented 
critics from asserting with much confidence that John’s 
Gospel was not written by John. In perfect rigor of 
critical requirement, there is absolutely no way conceiv- 
able of an author’s demonstrating to his own generation 
even, much less to generations following, his authorship 
of his own production—or even his claim to such author- 
ship—no way short of his affixing his autograph in certi- 
fication on every separate page, of every separate copy, 
of his work. And who, a hundred years after, could cer- 
tify that that certificate was genuine? And, of the 
author’s own living generation, only those comparatively 
few who were familiar with his handwriting would be 
logically justified in saying that this proof was to them 
demonstrative. If we choose to be as exacting as it is 
possible to be, we shall speedily find that we really know, 
can scientifically demonstrate, very, very few things in 
the world. For the most part, in the practical experience 
of life, we have to take up with reasonable probabilities, 
and get on as best we can without quite knowing. 


But we need not be at all disturbed that the state of 
things is such as it is with reference to the authorship of 
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the several Gospels. Approximately the same state of 
things exists with reference to the authorship of all 
ancient books, all books indeed produced before the in- 
troduction of the art of printing. In truth the case is 
fairly satisfactory with reference to the authentication of 
the Gospels. They are quoted from and attributed to their 
several reputed authors by writers very near in time to 
their date of composition. True, as to these vouchers 
themselves, a similar doubt and uncertainty may be 
raised. There is no end to the possibility of captious 
skepticism. Let us take refuge in common sense, and be 
at peace. 

The ancient writers who, as just now indicated, vir- 
tually vouch for the genuineness of the Gospels, tell us 
also that it was understood respecting Mark’s Gospel that 
Mark in writing it had the Apostle Peter for source of 
information and for guide, and that similarly Luke in 
writing his Gospel enjoyed the advantage of Paul’s advice 
and direction. These alleged facts account for the cur- 
rency and survival of Mark’s Gospel and of Luke’s, of 
those alone, from among the many perished narratives 
not probably having apostolic authority behind them, 
which through Luke we know were early written to 
gratify the desire of Christians to learn everything pos- 
sible about their Saviour. Those two Gospels, though not 
written by apostles, had the authority of apostles behind 
them, and they lived side by side with the other two Gos- 
pels which had the apostles for actual authors. 


It is from internal evidence alone that critics have de- 
cided in favor of the priority in date of Mark’s Gospel 
to the others. The conclusion is necessarily doubtful, be- 
ing matter of critical judgment; and the critical judg- 
ment of some scholars has, from the same internal evi- 
dence, drawn the exactly opposite conclusion. The ques- 
tion is really one of academic, that is, merely curious, 
speculative, interest. The practical common sense of the 
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matter is this: If Matthew and Luke drew from Mark, 
then that fact shows that Mark had reported a tradition 
which was generally considered to be trustworthy. If, 
on the contrary, Mark condensed and selected from Mat- 
thew and Luke, then that fact tends to authenticate their 
narratives. But, in some important particulars, the three 
Gospels are self-evidently independent of one another. 
No one of them could without loss be spared. 

At all events, what is unquestionable is this: That our 
four extant Gospels are the sole surviving records of the 
earthly life of Jesus Christ; and they, taken together with 
Paul’s important testimony, are the one sufficient ground 
and explanation of nineteen centuries of Christian his- 
tory. Reject these and you have nothing whereby to ac- 
count for what has been happening, in that part of the 
world which significantly is called Christendom, during 
nineteen centuries of years. There is no reason for re- 
jecting them, that is, for resolving them from history into 
unwarranted tradition and myth—no reason except that 
they contain the element of the supernatural; and super- 
natural would be the course of human history since Christ, 
if Christ was not himself supernatural. 


III 


Now with reference to the reports given us by the 
Gospels, of the sayings of Jesus. What is the common 
sense of the matter as to the trustworthiness of these? 
There were no shorthand reporters ready to take down 
the words of Jesus as they flowed from his lips. There 
is no least sign furnished to us that anybody thought of 
such a thing as making, at the moment, or soon after, 
written notes of his utterances. The disciples, the apostles 
even (Paul, however, not yet among them), were self- 
confessed unreceptive, that is, comparatively unreceptive 
listeners to Jesus. His language seems to have been sim- 
ple enough, but his doctrine was beyond his disciples. 
A considerable interval, no one knows how long an in- 
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terval, apparently intervened after the utterance before 
a written report of the utterance was by anybody at- 
tempted. 

From these conditions what would be the natural con- 
sequence? ‘The natural consequence would be that the 
written report when made would be more or less inexact. 
For like reasons, like inexactness naturally would char- 
acterize the written report of occurrences observed. To 
be added are the chances of error in transcription from 
the original manuscripts—errors likely to be repeated 
with every fresh transcription, and increased in num- 
ber by new ones at each remove, down to the time when 
the art of printing came in to make correctness more prac- 
ticable and more secure. Memorable historic instances 
have occurred to show that even the art of printing, ap- 
plied with the utmost care, has by no means banished the 
possibility of mistake. Translation of course furnishes 
its own additional risks of error. 


Have we seemed to be thus making our Gospels of little 
historic worth in our hands, coming to us as they do with 
so many liabilities to error? If such has to any reader 
been the seeming, let that reader be reassured. In point 
of fact, it is safe to say that no other ancient books what- 
ever are so well guaranteed to be trustworthy, in matter 
of text, as are the New Testament Scriptures. Micro- 
scopic examination and collation of the earliest copies 
existing show that the variations, from manuscript to 
manuscript, though numerous in count, as could not but 
be the case, are in importance infinitesimal. We may 
reasonably rest satisfied of the substantial correctness of 
the volume as it issues from the press of to-day—its cor- 
rectness, I mean, in reproduction of the original manu- 
scripts that composed it. 


But those original manuscripts themselves, at least 
those of the Gospels—have we not here made those to be 
far from accurate representations of the words and the 
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works of Jesus? It has perhaps seemed so, but let the 
reader recall exactly what was said. It was said only that 
the consequence would “naturally” be such and such. 
This is quite indisputable. But there was a certain very 
material condition affecting the case which needs still to 
be taken account of. We learn from John’s Gospel that 
Jesus, that farewell evening of his with his apostles, told 
them that the Spirit of Truth whom he would send would 
teach them all things and bring to their remembrance all 
that he had said tothem. Here then is provided in prom- 
ise ample corrective for mistakes of memory, ample 
reenforcement for memory lapsed. 


IV 


Are we then to assume that the Evangelists were super- 
naturally enabled to produce, and in fact did produce, 
“inerrant” records of the sayings and doings of their 
Lord? Yes, if by “inerrant’’ records be meant records 
as exact as the Spirit of Truth saw to be necessary or 
serviceable, records that would not fail to fulfil the prac- 
tical purpose of such records, that would not miss the 
mark divinely aimed at. If, on the contrary, we mean by 
“inerrant” records, records that, for instance, of a dis- 
course from Jesus give us the very words that he used 
in the very order in which he used them, then I for my 
part feel obliged to say that I see no reason to believe 
that such “inerrancy ” was attained, or was even sought, 
either by the human writers or by their divine guide. 
It is plainly to be seen that Jesus, if he is accurately re- 
ported in the Gospels, did not himself in quoting from the 
Old Testament feel bound to be scrupulously exact in 
giving word for word; and elsewhere in the New Testa- 
ment the writers show a similar sense of freedom from 
obligation to quote with nice verbal accuracy. 


This character of God’s work in his word is like the 
character of God’s work in his world. There is every- 
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where observable a tendency in the forms of creation to 
deviate from what is evidently the norm, the ideal. (More 
in accordance with the evolutionist’s way of conceiving, 
it would be to say instead, that everything is unfinished, 
imperfect, though pursuing through imperfection the path 
to perfection—that being the law he posits of progress, 
of evolution. But the present fact of imperfection ac- 
knowledged is the thing pertinent for us here.) There 
perhaps never was a perfect leaf on a tree since the 
world was made. The orbits of the planets exhibit de- 
flections at points from the true curves that ideally they 
should follow. When did ever a human face or a human 
figure appear in which the critical eye could detect no 
flaw? It is not God’s way either in his world or in his 
word, to be finically faithful to a non-existent archetype 
that may be fashioned by the speculative mind of man. 
‘The extreme statement thus ventured of the tendency 
here said to characterize the works of creation, need not be 
insisted upon. It is enough for our present purpose of 
analogy if we hold, what indeed is quite beyond doubt, 
that comparatively few perfect forms can be found in 
the realm of nature. So, if we have only approximate 
accuracy, while practically sufficient accuracy, in the Gos- 
pel records of the works and words of Jesus, we have 
what God’s handiwork in creation would lead us to look 
for in a divinely inspired, humanly composed, history of 
revelation. 

Such a history in fact the Gospel records seem to me 
to be. 

V 

But how account, in consistency with the trustworthi- 
ness of both records, for the wide divergence, in matter 
and in manner, of John’s Gospel from the Gospels of the 
synoptists? Nothing easier, I reply—if the view just pre- 
sented of divine inspiration for the Gospels be the true 
view. Jesus had different ranges of doctrine for his dis- 
courses—some higher, some lower. Those who listened 
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to him received his impartations each according to his 
varying individual capacity of reception. John had an 
ear for things said by Jesus that transcended the less 
delicate sense of his fellow apostles. These he chose 
to remember and record. He gave full play to his own 
idiosyncrasy in recalling and recording them. They 
doubtless became somewhat modified accordingly from 
the form in which they proceeded from the mouth of the 
Master, yet not, we may safely assume—safely, for a 
reason to be given hereafter—so as to misrepresent in 
effect the substance or the spirit of the teaching. 


It is very easy for a critic, well equipped perhaps with 
grammar and with textual knowledge, but lacking in 
literary sense, to make serious mistakes of interpretation, 
in dealing with literature the author of which had a dis- 
tinctive genius of his own asking at times from the reader 
or the student for a somewhat sympathetic divination of 
his true meaning. I remember seeing the bold implication 
hazarded by a destructive critic of the Gospels that a 
certain saying attributed to Jesus by John and a certain 
other saying attributed to Jesus by one or two of the 
synoptists, were so diametrically opposite in conception 
and in expression that they could not possibly have pro- 
ceeded from one and the same mouth. A bold implica- 
tion, an overbold implication ; one indicating too a singular 
lack of becoming critical care. “ Why callest thou me 
good? none is good save one, even God,” from Mark, and, 
“T am the light of the world,” from John, are the two 
sayings instanced by the critic as thus irreconcilably 
opposed to each other. Disclaimer of absolute goodness, 
in the one saying, claim of unmeasured moral height in the 
other, are the two things mutually contradictory found 
here by this inconsiderate critic. One would ask such a 
critic, first, Did not a “ synoptist ’ report from Jesus his 
saying to his disciples, “‘ Ye are the light of the world”? 
To be sure the two sayings, “ Ye are the light of the 
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world,” and, “I am the light of the world,” though in 
form of predication identical, are not to be understood 
in the same absolute sense in both cases. The one saying 
asserts an original, independent, supreme claim, on the 
part of the speaker, for himself; the other saying at- 
tributes a merely derivative, dependent, light-giving qual- 
ity to those addressed in it. 

But, let it be observed, this attribution itself is one 
which only a being capable of justly advancing that 
supreme claim for himself, could properly make. Jesus 
does not, he never does, with either the synoptists or 
John, associate himself with his disciples, and say, “ We,” 
at least never, quite never, I believe, in any serious con- 
nection of thought. It is always, “I,” and “ Ye.” Here 
it is entirely as if Jesus had said, ‘ I make you, as disciples 
of mine, the light of the world.’ His saying inevitably 
involves the implication that he, the speaker, is himself the 
source whence those thus pronounced by him the “ light of 
the world”’ would derive the light that they were to dis- 
pense and diffuse. At bottom therefore-the synoptist’s “ Ye 
are the light of the world,” from Jesus, is not one whit less 
self-asserting on the speaker’s part than is John’s “I am 
the light of the world.” In fact it is the same supreme 
claim for himself that is made in both cases by Jesus. 
John’s report that Jesus said expressly, in so many words, 
“T am the light of the world,” does not make the sub- 
stance of his claim for himself at all different from what 
it is in the report of the synoptist. So much for the 
overawing majesty of assumption which Jesus undoubt- 
edly exhibits, and exhibits alike, in both the synoptists 
and John, 


But now is not this attitude of Christ’s irreconcilably 
inconsistent with his question, “ Why callest thou me 
good?” Not in the least—when that question is correctly 
understood. To find any inconsistency, you have to mis- 


place the emphasis, which, properly, rests not on the 
E 
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“me,” but on the “ why?” The Greek shows this conclu- 
sively; for the form of the pronoun “me” is the non- 
emphatic, the merely enclitic, form. Christ would know 
from the young man his reason for using the word 
“good.” For what reason, with what meaning, from 
what conception of me, dost thou thus apply that adjec- 
tive ?>—such, I submit, is the true interpretation of the 
question of Jesus. (The same non-emphatic relation of 
the word “me,” forbidding any idea of contrast on 
Christ’s part between himself and God, still holds, if the 
better-authorized reading be adopted, “ Why askest thou 
me concerning the good?’’) Does Jesus Christ anywhere, 
even in the synoptics, betray consciousness of imperfect 
goodness, of moral defect, in himself? He was ready 
enough (even according to the synoptists!) to charge sin 
upon others; where does he (even according to the synop- 
tists) either in discourse to men, or in prayer to God, ad- 
mit sin in himself—he, the author of that searching cen- 
sorious word, addressed to anybody and everybody (save 
himself!) : ““ Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out 
of thine own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast 
out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” Jesus certainly 
never “considered,” as notwithstanding he admonished 
his hearer to do, either “ beam” or “ mote” in his own 
eye, though freely finding both in great plenty in the eyes 
of others. He alone of all the characters that appear 
speaking or acting in the Gospels (even the Gospels of the 
synoptists) stands out, in impressive isolation from men 
with faults, as one himself without fault, one morally 
able to ask triumphantly of his bitterest enemies, “ Which 
of you convinceth me of sin?” 

Strange, in the face of the one consistent continuous 
tenor of all New Testament representations (whether sup- 
posed true or supposed false) concerning Jesus—strange, 
that any serious student of Scripture should think he had 
discovered in that question of Christ, ““ Why callest thou 
me good?” evidence that this unique Being was therein 
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disclaiming the possession of absolute goodness. Strange, 
that such student should not rather have divined more 
deeply, and found the great Teacher virtually thus put- 
ting into the young man’s hands a clue, made available 
for him if he would but use it,-to a true reason for 
addressing him as “ good.” 

This seeming digression has been really citation of in- 
stance to show the need that often exists of applying some 
degree of free intuitive literary sense in the interpre- 
tation of great literature like the Bible. It has treated a 
case of what is in the nature of an alleged discrepancy, 
thereby somewhat anticipating the chapter following this, 
which is devoted to the subject of ‘“ Discrepancies? ” 


vI 


In what way did the Spirit of Truth interpose his help 
to the Gospel historians? God forbid that I should attempt 
to answer that question, as if I knew or could possibly 
know. But I may venture on suggesting that it was in a 
way inscrutable probably, and even wholly insensible, to 
the apostles themselves. Nowhere does any one of the 
Evangelists challenge for his narrative the confidence of 
his readers on the ground of his being divinely inspired. 
The overwhelming probability is that each wrote in com- 
plete unconsciousness of being at any particular point 
divinely enlightened and guided. They all, it may be as- 
sumed, for such is the seeming, wrote with perfect free- 
dom, each as his own individual character and genius in- 
clined him. The result, however, is a history which on the 
whole, as is evident on the very face of it, and in the in- 
timate texture of it, is singularly—for myself I fully be- 
lieve quite uniquely—worthy of trust. At any rate, what- 
ever may be the fact as to this, certain it is, I repeat 
it, I insist upon it, the four Gospels constitute our only 
source of information concerning the character and career 
of Jesus Christ, and, taken together with the independent 
(because earlier) testimony and career of the apostle 
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Paul, the only key existing for the explanation of sub- 
sequent human history. 


I heard once a Christian gentleman, a truly intelligent 
and loyal student he was of Scripture, one who might 
even be pronounced a proficient in biblical interpretation 
and criticism—such a gentleman I once heard say that 
he was quite content to take the Gospels for strictly and 
only human productions prepared with conscientious aim 
at faithfulness to fact, and to assume the correctness of 
their reports of the discourses of Jesus—this, without the 
hypothesis of any supernatural aid afforded to the re- 
porters, beyond that degree of divine influence which all 
men enjoy who are willing to receive it. Such an atti- 
tude as that of this gentleman toward the Gospels, might 
imply either one of two very different things in him. 
It might imply a quite unusual amount of faith as to 
what measure is available for all men of heavenly succor 
in the quest of truth; or it might imply a great deal more 
confidence than for myself I can pretend to entertain in 
the natural ability of the unaided ordinary human mind, 
first, to understand aright discourse heard; secondly, to 
remember it accurately ; thirdly, to report it trustworthily. 
An interval of time, variously estimated, but probably 
not less than thirty years, intervened after Christ taugnt 
before his teaching was put into written form. It is a 
fine, and a rare, achievement, having in it moral quality as 
well as mental, to make, from memory of even a few 
days an adequate report of discourse once heard, espe- 
cially if the matter of the discourse be at all difficult of 
comprehension and the manner of it unfamiliar. Such an 
achievement is the fruit of character, of intellectual gift, 
and of training, with practice, in the reporting art. As I 
have had ample opportunity to learn from actual personal 
experience and observation, few, among men for instance 
that have enjoyed the advantage of full college edu- 
cation and of some subsequent graduate culture be- 
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sides, can be trusted to reproduce satisfactorily the in- 
structions of a teacher after only a very short interval 
of time following the receipt of those instructions. What 
then would be the chances of accurate and adequate re- 
port for the impartations of such a teacher as Jesus 
Christ, from men such as those fisherman disciples of his, 
after, say, thirty years of their holding them uncertainly 
in memory? 


The fact of those disciples’ repeating many times their 
recollections orally would no doubt tend strongly to fix 
their recollections in memory ; but it would also, according 
to a well-known law of the human mind, tend to shape 
and fill out and modify those recollections conformably 
to the reporters’ own idiosyncrasies, in constantly wider 
and wider departure from the text and tenor of the 
original discourse. Such as is thus indicated would, under 
the conditions that existed for the disciples of Jesus, be 
the natural tendency of report to deviate into swervings 
on this side and on that from the truth—wmnless special 
divine help intervened to prevent adulteration and cor- 
ruption of the teaching. This divine help was promised 
to his apostles by the Lord Jesus, and I submit that it 
requires less credulity to believe that the promise was 
fulfilled, and to place reliance accordingly upon the re- 
ports contained in the Gospels, than it requires to rely 
upon those reports without assuming the fulfilment to the 
reporters of that transcendent promise of their Lord. 

To me the alternative seems unescapable and rigor- 
ous: Either we must accept the Gospels as guaranteed 
to us for substantial, for sufficient, accuracy, by that spe- 
cial divine assistance afforded to the writers for which in- 
spiration—word much abused by both its friends and its 
foes—is still the best name; or else we must hold the 
Gospels, supposed to have been written by their reputed 
authors, or by any authors whatever, without such special 
divine assistance, to be narratives having little claim on 
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our trust; or at all events to be narratives little worthy 
of that extraordinary attention which, out of all com- 
parison with any other literature in the world, they have 
received from learned and laborious students, of all ages 
since Christ, and of all races visited by Christianity, as 
attested by the more than Alexandrian libraries of tran- 
scriptions, translations, editions, commentaries—textual, 
exegetical, homiletical—criticisms, biographies, treatises, 
histories, sermons, discussions, that have multiplied and 
are still multiplying beyond the possibility of anybody’s 
naming them all, or of computing their number. 


VII 


The question will naturally suggest itself to some 
thoughtful minds—The four Evangelists are the exclusive 
sources to us; what, were the sources to them, of their 
history? Mainly, it may be replied, their own observation 
and memory; they were “ eye-witnesses’’; actually, in 
the case of the two apostles Matthew and John; virtually, 
but effectually, in the case of Mark and Luke. Let it be 
supposed, however; that the extant Gospels do not come 
from the hands of their reputed writers. Even that un- 
warranted supposition does not materially change the state 
of the case. These Gospels at all events represent the 
accepted tradition of the Apostolic age. Probably the 
form in which they were originally written was to a 
considerable extent a mere transcript of the tradition that 
was at first oral, and perhaps continued to be only oral 
for a number of years. The Evangelist Mark, it is easy 
to suppose, set down in fixed form of writing just what 
Peter had fallen into the habit of repeating orally as eye- 
witness testimony from his own personal recollection. 
This would account for the lively, unstudied style of 
Mark’s narrative. That characteristic repeated “ straight- 
way” of his has precisely the effect of issuing audibly 
from the lips of the undisciplined, impulsive, energetic 
speaker that the apostle Peter undoubtedly was. 
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Without going further in conjecture of probability, 
this finally we may say, as rational and illuminating con- 
clusion of our study of the subject: Take the Gospels 
for what on their face they purport to be, give them 
the value that they tacitly, but most convincingly, claim 
for themselves, and you have a satisfactory, a completely 
satisfactory, key to the understanding of nineteen cen- 
turies of human history. Throw the Gospels away, or, 
which is the same thing, dissipate into myth all that is 
distinctive in them, namely, the so-called supernatural, 
and you, as student of human history, are hopelessly re- 
duced to groping blindly without clue in a dark laby- 
rinth of mystery having neither intelligible plan nor 
hope of exit for you into light at last. For the truly 
philosophical, the truly scientific, student of history, the 
wise choice of alternative, between acceptance and rejec- 
tion of the Gospels as trustworthy records, is obvious. 
If this may confidently be said in application to the 
philosophical student of history, considered as such, much 
more may it be said in application to any human being, 
that same philosophical student or other, considered as 
one who needs to be saved! 

A final word. I myself believe firmly not only in the 
historicity of Jesus, but in the trustworthiness (I do not 
need to say the inerrancy), the trustworthiness, the suf- 
ficiency, and the inestimable value, of the four Gospels; 
but I am willing to go far enough in the direction of 
Docetism to say that the transcendent heavenly Christ 
of Paul is so much more than the historical earthly Jesus 
of the Gospels, that the little questions and doubts raised 
by critics as to this and that in the Evangelists, sink in 
the comparison fathomlessly deep into insignificance in 
my mind. I can take up Paul’s language, whether or 
not exactly in Paul’s sense, and say: 

“ Though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now 
henceforth know we him thus no more,” 


Oleh Med ole AY 
DISCREPANCIES? 


I 


VAST amount of ingenuity has been expended in 

attempts to secure perfect harmony of statements 
occurring in the different Gospels, which superficially ap- 
pear to be discordant. This is especially true of apparent 
discrepancies in the Gospel accounts of incidents con- 
nected with the resurrection of Jesus. The number and 
the variety of the results obtained through these harmo- 
nistic attempts constitute a sufficient proof that no one 
scheme of reconcilement for all cases has yet been ar- 
rived at that is self-evidencingly the true one. Perhaps 
no such scheme is possible. Perhaps here and there a 
discrepancy exists that, with the historic data now at 
our command, we cannot satisfactorily reduce. But, if 
this be so, no lover of the truth need be disturbed ;‘no wise 
lover of the Bible will be disturbed. The Bible remains, 
notwithstanding, what a beneficent Divine Providence per- 
mitted it to be. It is the fruit still of human fallibility 
presided over by infallible divine inspiration. That in- 
spiration, we may with all reverence suppose, simply did 
not interfere to the extent of producing an accuracy be- 
yond what, for the purposes of true impression, was 
needed, beyond what, for the securing of human well- 
being, was useful. Not even the doctrine of so-called 
“inerrancy ”’ for Scripture, has in consequence to be 
abandoned—unless indeed by “ inerrancy ” is understood 
an absolutely perfect ideal conformity of statement to 
thought and to fact such as neither human language ad- 
mits, nor human powers of conception render possible. 
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Certain at any rate it is that accuracy of this transcendent, 
imaginary, chimerical order was nowhere aimed at by the 
authorship, human or divine, or human and divine, of the 
Bible. No body of high and serious literature exists that 
more obviously, more decisively, precludes the applica- 
tion to it of such a canon of interpretation and criticism. 

If, on the other hand, by “inerrancy” is understood 
simply an inerrancy that does not miss the point aimed at, 
that does not fail of perfect adaptedness to purpose con- 
templated, then inerrancy may justly be held to survive 
triumphantly for Scripture, even in the face of acknowl- 
edged irreducible discrepancies, such as perhaps exist in 
the varying Gospel narratives of the resurrection of Jesus. 
There inheres in these narratives a tonic virtue of reality, 
of lifelikeness, of truth, which, for the candid histor- 
ical student, no immaterial discrepancies supposed dis- 
coverable in them can exert the least appreciable in- 
fluence to impair. ‘ Supposed discoverable in them,’ I say ; 
for it will always be safest for the credit of the his- 
torical critic to be very slow and very doubtful in con- 
cluding that he has really found an irreducible discrepancy 
either here, or anywhere else, in the Bible. 


II 


So far at least as this the most important point of 
Gospel history, namely, Christ’s resurrection, is concerned, 
it may summarily be said that not one question of “ har- 
mony,” to use that word in the somewhat technical sense 
which it has acquired in application to the Gospels, is prac- 
tically for us of the smallest importance. For my own 
part, I feel no hesitation in saying that if, by giving 
days and nights of intent assiduous study to the subject, 
I could succeed in providing a complete, triumphant 
“harmony ” of the Gospels embracing every point of ap- 
parent discrepancy, while naturally I should take an intel- 
lectual pleasure in the achievement of such a feat, I 
should not deem myself to have rendered thereby any very 
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valuable service to the cause of truth. If, on the other 
hand, I should satisfy myself that no such harmony is 
possible, that there are disagreements in the Gospels in- 
capable of being explained away, I, neither as lover of 
historical truth, nor as loyal disciple of Jesus, should 
experience thereat the slightest discomposure of mind. 
On the main fact, the fact of the resurrection of Jesus, 
there is absolute agreement of all the Gospel historians. 
The subsidiary alleged facts clustered about this are in- 
teresting indeed, nay, more, they are many of them di- 
vinely beautiful, but they do not in any single instance 
concern us vitally, or in any single instance vitally affect 
the truth of the history considered as a whole. Moreover 
it may be confidently affirmed that the minor statements 
occurring in the New Testament narratives of the resur- 
rection of Jesus are, all of them, statements such that, 
as has already here been said, their first appearing, and 
their subsequent survival as well, cannot rationally be 
accounted for except upon the hypothesis of the reality of 
the resurrection of Jesus. So far from its being true that 
discrepancies in the Gospel narratives dealing with this 
momentous occurrence discredit those narratives and 
render the occurrence itself incredible, it may, on the 
contrary, be reasonably maintained that the mere exist- 
ence of the statements in question—existence persisting to 
this day, nineteen centuries and more since their origin— 
be they discrepant or not, is in itself a virtual demonstra- 
tion of the reality of the great principal occurrence on 
which for their birth, their life, their secure immortality, 
they depend. 


No sane historical student, however critical he might 
be, would think for one moment of letting minor dis- 
agreements in the testimony submitted to his hand—dis- 
agreements relating to immaterial points—make him call 
in question the reality, the historicity, of an important 
event attested by contemporary witnesses of apparent 
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competence and candor—unless that event were one neces- 
sarily involving an element of the so-styled ‘ supernatural.’ 
It is the presence in the Gospels of what men style the 
supernatural, it is that alone, which occasions anywhere 
incredulity as to their statements. Suppose we exorcise 
that magical word and simply call the resurrection of 
Jesus an extraordinary event, an event unique in history 
if you please—that is, an event having no parallel in 
the experience of mankind. Is it truly “ scientific” to 
refuse credit to testimony, for the sole reason that it re- 
ports an event such as, confessedly, if it has occurred at 
all, has occurred but once in the experience, or rather 
under the observation, of the human race? Insignificant 
inconsistencies, did they exist, contradictions even, in the 
testimony reporting such an event, would have no just 
force whatever to discredit that testimony. Indeed, per- 
fect, obvious, obtrusive agreement would far more tend 
to the discrediting of it. That would very broadly hint 
fabrication, collusion. Minor disagreements, on the con- 
trary, bespeak honesty, independence—of knowledge or 
of judgment—in the witnesses. 


But was the resurrection of Jesus, supposed real, a 
quite unique event? Had not he himself, while living, 
been the agent of more than one resurrection from the 
dead—that is, if the Gospels tell the truth? Yes; and that 
fact, at first blush, increases overwhelmingly our first 
hasty astonishment at the disciples’ incredulity concern- 
ing Christ’s own resurrection, incredulity displayed both 
while that resurrection was yet future, and after it had 
become an accomplished fact. Why, we ask ourselves, 
why did not those disciples reason in this way, why did 
they not say, each to himself, and one to another, Could 
not one who raised from the dead, himself rise from the 
dead?) ‘And would he not do so, if he said that he would? 
Naturally, considering the matter in this superficially rea- 
sonable light, we, as already said, experience an aug- 
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mented surprise at the disciples’ unbelief respecting the 
resurrection of Jesus. 


III 


This ‘ at first blush,’ I say. For, considering the matter 
more deeply, we can see a quite sufficient reason why the 
argument we have just supposed for the disciples, would 
fail to produce a convincing effect on their minds. In the 
case of those previous resurrections brought about by 
Jesus, there was present—visibly, tangibly, audibly 
present—a Person to work the wonders. There was no 
such Person anywise perceivable now. Their Lord had 
completely disappeared. With no one of their five senses 
could those baffled, seeking disciples, groping, find him 
still existing even, anywhere in the world. And there was 
at hand no one else, like himself, on whom to depend 
for working the wonder of his resurrection. When he 
was living, the utmost degree of faith to which Martha 
could rise, barely enabled her to say, “Lord, if thou 
hadst been here, my brother had not died.” That was 
true to human nature and to life. Realizable presence 
on the part of the one to save, was the instinctive demand 
of the human heart in Martha. 

It was with reference to a rare, a unique, case, the case 
of that Roman centurion who was able to dispense with 
the condition of personal presence, and to say, “ Speak 
the word only,” that Jesus with wonder exclaimed, “I 
have not found so great faith, no, not in Israel.” But the 
centurion could see the Saviour, could hear his voice. It 
would be for him a sensible support to faith, if the 
Saviour would “speak the word.” For the disciples 
there was now no one to “speak the word.” Theirs it 
was to believe, without present support of any kind, af- 
forded by the senses, to their faith, that one literally dead 
could, of his own motion or by the power of God in- 
visibly working, literally live again. A miracle, and no 
one to work the miracle! It was a problem indeed, a 
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problem of faith, inconceivably hard for the disciples to 
solve. A living Christ—he could do anything. But a 
dead Christ! 


On the whole, we need not be surprised at the disciples’ 
unbelief. It was inevitable. We might well be surprised 
rather that they did believe at last. We may be sure that 
they would not, even at last, have believed, had they not 
been overwhelmed with evidence. And this they could 
not have been, apart from the fact itself. Short of that, 
nothing could have convinced them, as, short of that, noth- 
ing could have kept alive the belief, communicated from 
generation to generation, in millions and millions of 
hearts, through nineteen centuries of succeeding time. 

No other fact of history 1s so well attested as is the 
resurrection of Jesus. 

These general considerations it seemed desir AR to 
present, but it would be too wide a digression from the 
proper course of the present cycle of chapters concern- 
ing Jesus, to attempt a full discussion of the points thus 
raised and dismissed. 


IV 


The dismissal thus pronounced, let us consider not quite 
final and complete, till there has been exhibited, for speci- 
men of its kind, one of the very latest brief expressions of 
ostensibly important destructive New Testament criticism ; 
an expression pertinent here, for it bears on the resurrec- 
tion narratives, and it depends, for its superficial plausible- 
seeming effectiveness, on supposed discrepancies discover- 
able in those narratives. I quote: 


“Concerning the events at the tomb there is the most 
bewildering difference of statements. There is no agree- 
ment as to who the women were (Mary Magdalene, 
Mary Magdalene and another Mary, the two Marys and 
Salome, or the two Marys and Joanna) ; and whether they 
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were alone or accompanied by Peter and John on a second 
visit; when they started out (on Saturday night or Sun- 
day morning) ; why they went (to view the sepulcher or 
to anoint Jesus with spices); whether the tomb had a 
military guard or not; whether one angel or two ap- 
peared ; whether the angel sat on the stone outside or sat 
within the tomb; what the angel or angels said; whether 
or not Jesus himself appeared to the women; and 
whether or not the women reported what they had seen. 
No careful historian would feel justified in drawing 
from these confused, contradictory, and mutually ex- 
clusive, stories the inference that a tomb closed with a 
heavy stone into which Jesus had been laid was by some 
women found to be empty on the third day.” 


In the foregoing passage, an author whose book shows 
him to have read very widely in the late literature of New 
Testament criticism—criticism of the destructive sort, al- 
most exclusively, it would appear to have been—uncon- 
sciously writes himself down a man not qualified to deal 
wisely with historical records. ‘“ Bewildering,”’ he finds 
those supposed discrepancies of statement, involving 
minor points, of no material consequence whatsoever, 
about a minor point, of no material consequence whatso- 
ever (whether considered in relation to the general trust- 
worthiness of the narrators, brought thus into mutual com- 
parison, or considered in relation to the true historicity 
of the one great event that those narrators, all of them, 
agree in recording )—* bewildering,” a judgment delivered 
along with the statement accompanying, that, since the 
alleged discrepancies are “ bewildering,” therefore the 
alleged fact to which these discrepancies relate, namely, 
not the resurrection itself, but the fact that certain women 
found the tomb empty in which the body of Jesus had 
been laid, is not to be regarded as historical. Well, sup- 
pose it is not. What of it? The great event is not 
thereby shown not to have occurred. It is not even 
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rendered thereby in the least degree less probable. We 
may go further and say that if those certain women really 
did not find the tomb empty, that does not prove, does not 
go a hair’s breadth in the direction of proving, that the 
tomb was not empty. 

But do not the alleged discrepancies at least show that 
in fact those women did not see an empty tomb? No, 
even that is not shown. If all those supposed discrep- 
ancies were real discrepancies, they would not, in the 
judgment of a sound critic of history, have the slightest 
just influence to invalidate the accounts—I mean now the 
particular accounts—in which they occur. They would 
tend rather to confirm those accounts, and so in some 
measure to confirm the trustworthiness of the resurrec- 
tion narrative as a whole. It is to be noted—let me insist 
again, for the point is important—it is to be noted that the 
“ bewildering” discrepancies formidably arrayed by this 
critic do not directly at all concern the great fact of 
Christ’s resurrection, but only the subordinate fact of 
certain women’s finding an empty tomb. No good his- 
torical critic would suffer himself to be “ bewildered ”’ 
by such discrepancies; it is only the harmonist, if any 
one, that should properly feel a bewildering effect from 
them. In point of fact, however, harmonists do not find 
those apparent disagreements by any means bewildering. 


V 


In general, it may be said that the sane historical critic 
would take something like the following view of his 
“sources ”: ‘ Here,’ he would say, ‘ we have four author- 
ities differing from one another, indeed even it may be 
contradicting one another, on certain immaterial points, 
but agreeing perfectly on that one main point which is 
the only serious concern of the serious historical student. 
The differences show that there was among the narrators 
no collusion having for its object to deceive; also, that the 
narrators did not depend upon one another for their 
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information. The details of circumstance which they 
give are such as strongly presuppose the true historicity 
of the great event to which they relate. It does not sig- 
nify which narrator comes nearest in his narration to the 
exact truth concerning the subordinate facts involved. 
It does not matter if all the narrators could be proved to 
be inexact in their recital of those subordinate facts. The 
approach to agreement among them is quite sufficient to 
make it in the highest degree probable that facts of that 
sort, if not a single one of those precise facts, did exist 
in the case. Just exactly what the real facts were, the 
subordinate immaterial facts, is not of the smallest im- 
portance. For example, as to the question of those 
‘events at the tomb.” What women were present, ex- 
actly when, exactly where, exactly for what purpose, 
signifies nothing in the world, if some women were 
present at the critical moment, in the critical place; and 
that this is so is proved by the mere existence of the err- 
ing accounts (if the existing accounts do indeed err) re- 
garding such matters as, for instance, the number and the 
identity of the women reported of—proved, and proved 
no less solidly than would be the case, with absolute cor- 
rectness and concurrence of statement supposed prevail- 
ing in these particulars. In truth, such absolute concur- 
rence of statement would, in the judgment of the wise, 
work against, rather than for, the apparent trustworthi- 
ness of the testimony. Discrepancies, imaginary or real, 
discovered in the resurrection narratives of the Gospels, 
need not trouble us. They may justly strengthen our con- 
fidence rather.’ 


CHAPTERAY 
Pitti NDARY 2 HYPOTHESIS 


I 


UT have we not in a manner precluded ourselves 
from entertaining the topic proposed in the title to 
this chapter? Do not preceding chapters plentifully imply 
the writer’s unalterable conviction of the literal historic 
reality of the resurrection of Jesus Christ? Yes, that 
must be confessed ; the legendary hypothesis needs, never- 
theless, to be discussed. But can we discuss it candidly, 
fairly? Does not our confessed prepossession disqualify 
us? We will see. Let us make the attempt. 

We ask, then, as if it were with us an open question: 
Are the Gospel narratives relating to the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ, taken in their obvious, and obviously 
intended, sense, to be accepted as truly historic; or are we 
to criticize them freely, and find them either wholly, or 
in important part, legendary and not worthy of trust? 
There is a third thing possible, or held by some to be 
possible, in the way of critical method, different from 
either of the two foregoing alternatives. What that third 
thing is, and how it is to be regarded, are points which 
will be presented in a separate chapter, the one following 
this. 

To prevent misunderstanding, I feel that I ought at 
once to record here express recognition of the fact—un- 
doubted fact I believe it to be—that there are some biblical 
students who, while admitting in general the presence 
of the true supernatural in Scripture, still so far yield 
to the importunate stress of the scientific, not to call it the 
critico-skeptical, spirit of their time, as to incline con- 
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stantly toward keeping this element confined within its 
very strictest, narrowest boundaries, doubting, for in- 
stance, the literal bodily resurrection of Christ, rejecting 
his miraculous virgin birth; such biblical students there 
undoubtedly are, who—and I now reach the fact which I 
wish distinctly to acknowledge—remain, notwithstanding 
their scruples, sincerely loyal disciples of Jesus. The 
biblical students to whom I refer are too reverent, too 
believing, to use themselves the word “ myth,” or even 
the word “legend,” in characterization of any Gospel 
narrative, those words being more skeptical in their con- 
notation than they will admit to be truly descriptive 
of their attitude toward the New Testament. Out of 
sincere regard for such fellow disciples, I should be glad 
myself to use in the pages following some other word than 
either “myth” or “legend,” if I could find—but I can- 
not—some other single word equally available for present 
purposes. 


There is no denying that report of a resurrection from 
the dead is one of the most difficult of all things con- 
ceivable to believe. The incredulous attitude and be- 
havior of the first disciples as to the resurrection of their 
Lord were perfectly natural. The account given of their 
attitude and behavior is one among many traits of self- 
evidencing truth in the Gospel narratives. Even their 
attitude toward those many predictions uttered by the 
living Jesus that he would rise from the dead, was per- 
fectly natural. It is not in the least surprising that they 
did not so much as understand those predictions; much 
less that they did not really believe them. So little im- 
pression did those predictions, when uttered, make on the 
minds of the disciples, that nothing but the actual fulfil- 
ment following would probably ever have brought them 
back to their recollection. Moreover—and this is im- 
portant—but for their actual fulfilment, there never would 
have been transmitted to us—nay, there never would have 
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arisen—report of the fact that such predictions were 
uttered. Falsified, they would have been too utterly 
insignificant for record.or preservation. ‘This is so evi- 
dent that it may be set down as self-evident. 

Why is it that a resurrection from the dead is a thing 
inherently so incredible? Because it is contrary to all 
human experience? But is it? Does not affirming it to 
be, beg the question? If a resurrection even once has 
occurred, then it is mot contrary to all human experience. 
What is the fact? That is our true inquiry. It would 
be the reverse of wise, of “ scientific’ (to use the favorite 
current term), to preclude investigation as to the fact 
alleged, by arbitrarily assuming that the fact alleged does 
not exist—does not exist because forsooth contrary to all 
human experience. Is it thus contrary? is the very point 
at issue. Let us look at the evidence. The evidence must 
be very strong—admitted; for the fact to be proved is, 
admittedly, in the highest degree improbable. 

That is, it would be in the highest degree improbable in 
the case of any other than Jesus Christ. In his case, by 
unique exception, the antecedent improbability vanishes, 
or at least is reduced to quantity so small that it may 
logically be quite disregarded. Even irrespectively of 
Christ’s predictions of his own resurrection, it may be 
affirmed that the resurrection of such a being as, if the 
Gospel records are substantially true, he undeniably was, 
after such a life as he had lived, and after such a death 
as he had died, was a thing, we cannot indeed quite say 
to have been expected, but certainly a thing not to excite 
incredulous wonder on our part; contrariwise, to be, on 
proper evidence, believed in without any sense of violence 
suffered to our reason. Yes, so much as that we can 
most confidently say. 


II 


Let us, however, for the moment put out of our minds 
this line of argument for the reality of Christ’s resur- 
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rection, and soberly consider what skeptic historical criti- 
cism has to say in the way of objection to the reality of 
it. Such criticism says in effect substantially always the 
same thing. It says: ‘ True, if the Gospel narratives are 
to be accepted as trustworthy, then the attitude and be- 
havior of the disciples, in first obstinately disbelieving, 
and then believing so strenuously as they did, the alleged 
fact of the resurrection of Jesus, is a nearly overwhelm- 
ing argument in favor of the reality of that resurrection. 
But the account given of the disciples’ attitude and be- 
havior is not history, it is legend; we do not know that 
they took the attitude reported of them; we do not know 
that they behaved as it is affirmed in the Gospels that they 
did; in fact, the Gospel stories are not true history.’ Such, 
in effect, is the frankly skeptic critico-historical position. 


Legends, then, let us for the moment suppose the stories 
in question to be. We instinctively at once inquire: What 
gave rise to the legends? The resurrection did not occur, 
is the skeptic assumption. Very well, then—when, at 
what point of time, was the first mistaken belief enter- 
tained that it did occur? Who first believed it, and com- 
municated his belief to another, and another, and. another, 
and got those others to believe it along with himself? In 
some such way, the legend, if legend the resurrection story 
be, must have arisen. No personal disciple of the living 
Jesus can be imagined to have been the originator of the 
report (supposed false) that Jesus rose from the dead. 
The disciples, all of them, showed themselves too incredu- 
lous about it, at the time when, as the Gospels report, the 
rising occurred. Mary Magdalene? She was as incredu- 
lous as any of the disciples. Besides, if the resurrection 
did not occur (which is now our supposition), there was 
the tomb undisturbed to confirm her unbelief, and, more- 
over, the dead body therein which she, not believing but 
loving, pathetically brought spices to embalm withal for 
its perpetual, never-to-be-broken sleep! 
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But if the report (supposed false) could not have started 
with any of the personal disciples of the living Jesus, may 
it not have got its start with a later generation of dis- 
ciples? Improbable, almost to the degree of impossible. 
A tender memory of him might have grown into an affec- 
tionate tradition about him; but such a possible tradition 
would have had a short life, it could hardly have outlived 
the generation with which it arose, and it would have 
given rise to no written record of his words and his 
works, much less have enlisted a new generation of dis- 
ciples to that crucified teacher now hopelessly dead. Yes, 
if the report (still to be supposed false and ground- 
less) did not start—and demonstrably it could not have 
started—with Christ’s own immediate disciples, the lapse 
of time, after that first generation of disciples had dis- 
appeared, would constantly more and more increase the 
impossibility—if an impossibility can be increased—of the 
false report’s getting started at all. In view of what is 
reported, whether truly or not, in the Gospels, to have 
happened, and in view of what has certainly been hap- 
pening for nineteen centuries since, the legendary theory 
as to the resurrection of Jesus (supposed unreal) is ab- 
surd, is unthinkable. The theory can be put into words, 
but it cannot be construed in thought. This, I am aware, 
is a bold postulate, but I insist upon it. 

Perhaps I ought not to insist upon it. It may be a 
postulate too bold, to say that the legendary theory ap- 
plied here “cannot be construed in thought.” Let me 
limit myself to saying instead that as for myself I cannot 
construe it in thought. I have made the effort and have 
failed. Some person of greater ingenuity than mine 
might succeed. I should like to see such a person’s con- 
struing scheme drawn out to some fulness of detail in 
hypothetical statement. It would not satisfy my own 
sense of what, in order to constitute a suitable working 
hypothesis, is rigorously required, for him to say vaguely, 
for example; 
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‘Ah, I would not apply the word “legend” to the 
case. I would rather use the word “tradition.” I would 
then say: A certain tradition, having in it doubtless some 
germ of fact for nucleus, gradually grew up and finally 
took definite form, written, and so thenceforward un- 
changeable, in the Gospels as we have them. There 
was never any conscious and intentional falsifying in the 
case. It was an automatic process of evolution from an 
original germ of truth—nobody in particular responsible 
for the result, which accordingly, though unhistorical 
and untrustworthy, is not to be stigmatized as fraudulent 
or even as legendary merely.’ 

Such a construing in thought would not, I say, satisfy 
my historical sense of what is required. The word 
“tradition ” substituted for “ legend ” does not help at all. 
What is a tradition? It is a report passed on from one to 
another, passed on by some one to some other. In the 
course of being thus passed on by many in succession to 
many in succession, the tradition naturally “ grows,” no 
doubt. How grows? Through being added to—added 
to by some one. We do not get rid of the need of per- 
sonal agency by using the word “ tradition,” and the word 
“srows,” instead of the word “ legend ”—which names 
a thing that also has the habit of “ growing.” “ Legend ” 
or “tradition,” whichever you will have it, the resur- 
rection story had to have a start in some individual’s 
initiative. Who, supposably—I do not, of course, ask 
for a name, but person of what time, of what rela- 
tion to Jesus, possessed of what secret, whence de- 
rived, to get himself believed, of what capacity, how 
acquired, to impose ungrounded belief upon himself ; 
describe him somehow, and tell me what sort of man it 
was, when, where, under what conditions living, that first 
falsely, groundlessly (however innocently), reported that 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead—the fact being that the 
condemned and discredited victim of the cross lay un- 
disturbed and “ saw corruption ” in the sealed and guarded 
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tomb of Joseph? Between the crucifixion and the Pen- 
tecost following, there was no time left vacant by the 
hastening march of events, in which could “grow” an 
ungrounded false tradition that Jesus rose from the dead. 
A few days only and Pentecost had come, and with 
Pentecost there was the erstwhile coward Peter, the per- 
jured renegade coward Peter, standing up boldly before 
an immense crowd at Jerusalem to proclaim that the Lord 
he had lately in panic with oaths denied, was risen from 
the dead, and was Lord of all. 

It is easy to speak thus of the transformation that 
Peter underwent, and of the conditions to which he was 
subject when he underwent that transformation; it is 
easy to read the words in which these things are spoken 
of; but it is by no means so easy to make one’s concep- 

tion of the facts match the facts as they existed. Ob- 
serve, it was in Jerusalem that all these things came to 
pass ; that is, it was in the very scene that had, a few days 
before, witnessed the scorn, the scourging, the unspeak- 
able outrages, wreaked upon Jesus, his trial, his con- 
demnation, his crucifixion, and it was to the teeth of the 
authors of this infamy, that Peter stood forth and said 
unflinchingly: “This Jesus God raised up; this Jesus 
whom YE crucified God hath made both Lord and Christ.” 
What but the actual resurrection of Jesus could be the 
secret of this transformation in Peter? Important, in its 
evidential value, is the fact that the Pentecostal intre- 
pidity and zeal of Peter, and with him of “ the Eleven,” 
was not a mere momentary exaltation on their part which 
might be due to the transporting effort of self-begotten 
subjective delusion. That same spirit lasted lifelong in 
all the apostles. Is it conceivable that delusion was the 
secret of it, the unfailing support of it? Can the theory 
of false tradition be construed by anybody in thought? 


By the way, it deserves to be pointed out that the tradi- 
tion, the report, that Jesus Christ rose from the dead, 
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being a perfectly simple, single proposition, is a tradition 
that by its very nature precludes the idea of “ growth.” 
It is full-grown at once at its birth. There may be sub- 
sequent agglutination of all sorts of other matter about 
this as nucleus, but the tradition itself is not a tradition 
that has “grown.” The reader will at least see how 
impossible I constantly find it to construe in thought the 
legendary (or traditional) theory of Christ’s resurrection. 
But there remains to be given yet one more evidence of 
this confessed incapacity of mine. 


III 


For there is another method often adopted of making 
the Gospel narratives seem legend, or groundless tradi- 
tion, nothing more—which is equally unsatisfactory to my 
own individual historic sense. That method, sometimes 
employed no doubt in perfect good faith, is resort to the 
expedient of pointing to the staggering but indisputable 
fact of omnivorous human credulity, rendering great 
masses of men, at all times and everywhere, easy prey 
to the most extravagant pretensions of enthusiasts or 
impostors, especially religious enthusiasts or impostors. 
There is Mohammedanism, there is Mormonism, not to 
mention imposing phenomena of superstitious belief dis- 
playing themselves in our own times and among us; the 
same tendency in human nature that accounts for the suc- 
cess of these systems and movements, accounts for the 
success of Christianity—so the skeptical argument runs. 

To this view of the case it is to be replied: First, that, 
by very noteworthy exception to the general rule of popu- 
lar credulity, a resurrection from the dead is, as was well 
exemplified in the case of Christ’s disciples, an object of 
the most immediate and most obstinate incredulity; this 
particular incredible marvel no other religious system 
has for an indispensable article of its creed, while Chris- 
tianity makes this its very foundation; secondly, that such 
a line of thought quite avoids the real issue involved. 


b 
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The problem is not: How did Christianity, once fairly 
launched on its great historic career, thenceforward easily 
win its multitudes of adherents? but: How, without the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, did it get its first launch? 
Who was it—when? where? how ?—that launched it, and 
launched it on the false report of such resurrection, 
whether or not the launcher saw it to be (as assuredly it 
was) an article of belief quite indispensable, if there was 
to be a future for Christianity after its founder’s death? 
If there was no resurrection of Christ, how came there to 
be a resurrection of Christianity? For a resurrection of 
Christianity undeniably there was. 

Besides, there was the fact of the disciples’ first utter 
incredulity as to the resurrection of their Lord. General 
human credulity accounts for much; does it account also 
at need for incredulity? The disciples did not believe, 
when they had reason to believe. Did they then, soon 
after, believe, when they had no reason to do so, and 
when they had, on the contrary, every reason not to be- 
lieve? 


It is sometimes difficult to treat respectfully the varying 
shifts and devices of destructive New Testament criti- 
cism. In dealing with the question of the resurrection of 
Christ, whatever way it may be that this criticism takes in 
which to account, on the hypothesis of legend or un- 
grounded tradition, for the incontrovertible facts existing 
in the case, that way always turns out to be a cul-de-sac, 
closed with inevitable reductio ad absurdum at the end. 


Perhaps I owe it to myself, if not to my readers; still 
more perhaps I owe it to the propounders of that legend- 
ary theory which, on experiment with it, I constantly find 
to be so unequal to the task it sets itself; perhaps, I say, 
I ought to exhibit—very briefly it must be—a tentative 
of mine, essayed in all good faith, futile though it proved, 
to construe that legendary theory in thought. ‘ Some- 
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body,’ so I began with myself, postulating, for a start, 
what I suppose no one in the world would deny, or could; 
‘somebody,’ I began, ‘it does not signify who, first said 
Jesus Christ rose from the dead. Why did he say that?’ 

The next step, the answering of that question, halted 
an instant between two alternatives. The man who first 
gave voice to the momentous allegation may really have 
believed what he said; or he may have said it in conscious 
falsehood, for a purpose. This latter alternative may be 
dismissed with the mere statement of it; no one, I take it, 
now would seriously maintain the contention of conscious 
fraud in the matter under consideration. The supposed 
first affirmer then affirmed, because he believed, that 
Christ rose from the dead. How came he to believe it? 
That is our inevitable next question. (If we could only 
say, “ Because it happened,’ all would be easy; but the 
hypothesis under which we are working forbids us to say 
that, since according to that hypothesis it did not hap- 
pen.) Let us say: ‘He came to believe it, because he 
wished it to be true.’ That is the natural skeptic answer 
to the question why he believed it. The wish was father 
to the thought, as the saying is. 


This sounds plausible enough, as long as we leave it in 
the vague. But to leave it in the vague, is not to construe 
it in thought. Let us try to construe it in thought. Ob- 
viously, the wish begetting, and the thought, the belief, 
begot, must correspond, must agree, must in fact be sub- 
stantially the same. Now exactly what, supposably, was 
that first affirmer’s wish? Not merely to have Jesus 
Christ rise from the dead—assuredly not merely that. 
He must have wished his Lord—our supposed person 
is of course a disciple, one too of Christ’s own immediate 
disciples, we are compelled to conjecture—he must have 
wished his Lord to live after his resurrection in the exer- 
cise of that Messianic power which, just before his cruci- 
fixion, his disciples, for a brief moment of apparent glori- 
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ous triumph on Christ’s part, would seem to have happily 
trusted that he had been holding all the time in reserve, 
but was then about to exert in the immediate establish- 
ment of his kingdom. This, nothing less than this, noth- 
ing other than this, was what our hypothetic first pro- 
mulger of the idea that Christ rose from the dead must 
have wished, when (according to the hypothesis for the 
moment entertained) he wished Christ’s resurrection so 
strongly that, without evidence, he came actually to be- 
lieve Christ’s resurrection had occurred according to his 
wish. 


It obviously is important, if we are to attempt account- 
ing for a given false belief on the hypothesis of a sup- 
posed wish’s having begotten it—it is, I say, obviously 
important, first of all, to determine, with some degree of 
definiteness, what the supposed begetting wish necessarily 
was. I submit that here the wish in question must have 
been such as I have been representing it. There is no 
other possibility to be for a moment entertained; that is, I 
can think of no other. Now, did the state of things that 
existed at the time, that stared every observer in the face, 
admit of any disciple’s imposing upon himself the notion 
that Christ, hopelessly dead in Joseph’s tomb, had indeed 
risen from the dead and was indeed putting in active 
exercise the Messianic power previously held by him in 
abeyance and was at length visibly establishing a visible 
kingdom on earth to the overthrow of Roman dominion 
and to the corresponding exaltation of Israel? This is 
what our supposed affirmer must have thought was in 
progress, if what he thought was determined and begotten 
by what he wished. 


IV 


In sincere and loyal endeavor to make the legendary 
theory somehow accomplish its task, let us not even yet 
submit to be finally baffled. There is still a chance that 
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looks at first blush as if we might make shift to escape 
ultimate defeat in our experiment with it. Although, as 
already suggested, everybody must admit that to suppose 
our imaginary first promulger of the resurrection legend, 
decetved: by his ardent wish to have it so, could, in the 
face of what in the world of fact was laughing such a 
notion to scorn, have imagined that a risen Christ was 
visibly at work erecting a visible Messianic kingdom on 
the ruins of the Roman domination in Israel—although to 
suppose this, I say, is indeed quite impossible, yet may 
not that first inventor and promulger of the resurrection 
legend—so the legendary hypothesis, hard pressed, may 
ask—may he not have wished to believe, and therefore be- 
lieved, that an invisible Messiah, the late crucified Jesus, 
spiritually alive, while corporeally dead, was invisibly em- 
ployed in founding an invisible Messianic kingdom on 
earth—such as in fact all Christians now, the world over, 
believe in, and labor to help establish and extend? This, 
or substantially this, is the sole alternative resort that I 
have been able to think of, left to the legendary theory 
whereby to save itself and still survive in the acceptance, 
or even in the decent respect, of candid, intelligent men. 
Let us endeavor to consider intelligently and candidly 
this alternative. 


It will be observed that this alternative presupposes 
a complete, a revolutionary, change of conception as to the 
true character of Messiahship and of the Messianic king- 
dom, from the conception up to that time universally 
held by all Jews, the disciples themselves not excepted. 
Even after the alleged resurrection of Christ, as we learn 
from Luke in the Acts, the disciples still held to the tradi- 
tional Jewish idea that the Christ was to be a temporal 
ruler of unlimited power, and of loyal patriot disposition to 
glorify Israel. Is it sound critico-historical sense to sup- 
pose that those disciples suddenly, without cause to do so, 
transformed their conceptions on this subject? Were they 
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morally, spiritually, intellectually even, equal to such a 
feat of transformation? And whence came to them so 
soon the courage to preach the transformation (supposed, 
against all probability, actual in their own minds) pub- 
licly in the face of hostility bitter enough, vehement 
enough, powerful enough, to have just procured the 
crucifixion of Christ? ‘The alternative, thus for a mo- 
ment entertained, refuses on experiment to be construed 
in thought—at least, to be so construed by me. 

Besides, an impossibly transformed conception of the 
Messiah and of the Messiah’s work in the world, such as 
has been supposed, would not require that the disciple 
who achieved the transformation should wish the bodily 
resurrection of Christ in order to the fulfilment of his 
dream. His dream would seem to him to be even. better 
in the way of fulfilment without the bodily resurrection 
of Christ. The wish, thus, imagined by the legendary 
theory to have been creative of the thought, that Jesus 
rose from the dead, would be wanting, and.in the absence 
of that pregnant wish, the legend (supposed) would, 
hovering uneasily in the air, still wait for solid ground, or 
probability even, under its feet on which to alight and rest 
secure. 


V 


“To be on proper evidence believed in,” I said some 
pages back, with reference to the literal bodily resurrec- 
tion of Christ. But, ‘What would be “proper evi- 
dence ’’?’ the historical critic will with good reason ask, 
and add: ‘ You surely would not have me admit that the 
testimony of a few women, bewildered women, to so 
momentous, so incredible, an event, constituted “ proper 
evidence.” The simple truth is,’ the historical critic will 
go on to say, ‘ that: the exacting scientific spirit of to-day 
will, in such a matter, be satisfied with nothing short of 
qualified expert testimony for determining, first, the ques- 
tion, Did death in a given case actually supervene? sec- 
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ondly, the question, Did the subject, supposed dead and 
perhaps really dead, resume the functions of life? In the 
first place, we do not know, and for lack of proper evi- 
dence we never can know, that Jesus met with death 
that day on the cross. And still more certainly, if more 
certainly be possible, we do not know that, granted he 
truly died, as alleged, he afterward truly, as alleged, came 
back to life. The “proper evidence” is lacking. To 
satisfy the modern mind, there should have been a jury 
of scientific men to pass upon the fact in either case. 
That of course was impossible so long ago, so far away; 
for true science was not born till our day, nor does it 
now ‘live anywhere save among us [in Christendom, our 
historical critic might have said!], and the idea of the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ must be relegated to the 
limbo of fond human imaginations never realized.’ 


Science is “a great matter,’ but common sense is some- 
times useful. And. common sense asks: Do we then not 
know that Julius Cesar was killed at the base of Pom- 
pey’s statue in Rome—not know it, because forsooth no 
coroner’s jury of biologic experts sat upon his corpse to 
pronounce him truly dead? Do we, in fact, not know 
that Julius Cesar ever lived, because no commission of 
competent experts examined the man purporting to be 
him and pronounced that he did indeed fulfil the usual 
functions of life? Would not his campaigns in Gaul an- 
swer the purpose of evidence to show that he was alive 
when he carried them on? Certainly the “ modern man” 
will never believe much of either the past or the present, 
if he requires strictly scientific evidence to assure him of 
facts open to every one’s common observation. Those 
who witnessed the crucifixion, the burial, and afterward 
the repeated appearances, of Jesus (risen from the dead), 
were, in the forum of reason and common sense, per- 
fectly competent (even if they were women, some of 
them!) to testify to what they saw and heard. They 
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cannot be ruled out of court on the ground of their not 
being scientific experts. There are absurd things in the 
world, and it is absurd to withhold belief in the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus Christ, simply for the reason that God did 
not take the precaution to provide a commission of truly 
scientific gentlemen to: look into the case and deliver their 
verdict, duly certified, upon it. ‘“ Proper evidence”’ for 
the astounding fact is forthcoming in abundant supply, 
as will presently be shown. 


It is sometimes (quite too easily, because, as I, for my 
part, fully believe, unhistorically) assumed that the age 
in which the Gospels were written, and the age im- 
mediately antecedent, in which the events recorded in 
the Gospels occurred, was an uncritical time when legend- 
mongering, due to general popular belief in miracles, 
abounded in Palestine. The “ time-spirit ” is thus invoked 
to account for the alleged miracles reported in the New 
Testament, even the miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Now—Josephus here being silent (except indeed 
as to demoniacal possession and as to methods of exor- 
cism) and the wilderness of the Talmud (untrustworthy 
source of information at best) being as yet not thoroughly 
explored—there is, so far as is known to me, no satis- 
factory contemporary evidence at present available bear- 
ing on this point, apart from the evidence contained in 
the New Testament itself. It is at once to be admitted— 
nay, insisted upon—that miracle in abundance is re- 
ported of there. But, what is remarkable, accompanying 
unbelief relative to that abounding miracle is also reported 
of in the Gospels. It is a case of extraordinary, and yet 
perfectly natural, paradox. Multitudes thronged Jesus 
and beheld his miracles without genuinely believing in 
them or in him. Logically, the entire mass of the Jewish 
population should have been overwhelmed into believing 
and obedient discipleship. That this did not occur is 
demonstration that credulity was not a predominant, was 
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not even a characteristic, trait of the spirit of that time 
among the Jews. It is noted more than once by Jesus, 
or by the Evangelists for Jesus, that he could not, or 
would not, exercise his miracle-working power in cer- 
tain places, because of the “unbelief ” prevailing there. 
“Hath any of the rulers believed on him, or of the 
Pharisees?” asked his enemies—a‘ question which shows 
plainly that, however there might be a popular tendency 
to credulity, that tendency did not affect the influential’ 
classes of Jewish society. 

Still, if there had occurred, as in fact such a thing was 
far from occurring, a general, a unanimous, movement of 
muster and adhesion in genuine discipleship to Jesus, by 
reason of ready belief in his miracles, that would not 
have proved the prevalence in Palestine of a credulous 
time-spirit. Such a movement ought to have occurred. 
There was reason enough, valid reason, why it should 
occur. That it did not occur proves irrefutably that a 
peculiarly credulous time-spirit did not in Christ’s day 
prevail among the inhabitants of Palestine. Guilty, con- 
science-stricken King Herod’s terrified cry, “It is John 
whom I beheaded, he is risen from the dead,” wildly 
uttered when he heard of Christ’s “ mighty works,” is 
sometimes adduced to make it seem probable that a resur- 
rection from the dead was an idea not unfamiliar in that 
day and one easily believed in—singular use of a half- 
crazed man’s exclamation of panic alarm, to be hazarded 
in face of the fact that not only are no “ mighty works ” 
attributed to John the Baptist by either history or tradi- 
tion, but by John the Evangelist it is expressly recorded 
that the people noticed and said concerning John the 
Baptist, he “ did no sign.” It is noteworthy that Martha, 
in the agony of her grief for her deceased brother, and in 
the ecstasy of her faith in the power ‘of Jesus to have 
kept him alive, never once thought of such a thing as his 
being now raised by Jesus from the dead. The idea of a 
possible present resurrection for Lazarus was apparently 
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as remote from Martha’s mind as in like case it would be 
from any one’s mind among us to-day. 

Incontrovertibly, at least as to-the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, the time-spirit in Palestine was exactly and in- 
tensely the opposite of friendly to belief in it and acknow!- 
edgment of it. This is even staringly evident on the very 
face of all the accounts that we have of the actual state 
of the facts existing in the land at the time. If there 
had been in Palestine during Christ’s time a prevailing 
popular tendency to imagine and attribute miracle, it is 
as nearly certain as anything not quite certain well could 
be, that John the Baptist, an acknowledged prophet, of 
commanding influence, of universal popular renown, 
would have been a favorite subject of legend and tradi- 
tion. As to Christ’s resurrection, I repeat it, the unbeliev- 
ing, the hostile, spirit dominated the Jewish mind. 


The penetrative, the well-nigh irresistibly penetrative, 
power of prevailing public opinion (the time-spirit) in 
Palestine, was, then, such as I have described it. “ Crucify 
him! ” was its demoniac final cry. The disciples of Christ 
lived and breathed in this atmosphere. That finally they 
should have withstood its influence and have overcome 
it, and this in spite of their own instinctive and persistent 
incredulity, is one of the wonders of history. It is a 
wonder that can be rationally explained in only one way, 
and that one way is to admit the reality of the fact which 
they, defying so much hostile influence about them, be- 
lieved, asserted, died to attest. In the absence, the non- 
existence, supposed, of that fact, what was there to render 
it probable—nay, to render it conceivable—that he, a man 
discredited by his crucifixion and by the ignominious falsi- 
fying, through failure, of his promise and prophecies, 
would, in the near event, become the subject of groundless 
glorifying legend? There was nothing, nothing. The 
Gospel stories are not to be set aside as simply one prod- 
uct among many of legendary disposition rife widely 
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in their time. There was no such legendary disposition 
then at work, least of all at work concerning a crucified 
malefactor. One need not wait till the end of the chapter 
to say: Those Gospel stories are not legend! 
VI 

By the way, the very remarkable contrast shown by the 
Gospel accounts to have existed between Jesus and John 
the Baptist, in the abundance of miracle attributed to the 
one, and the total absence of miracle attributed to the 
other, has a second aspect of evidential bearing, exceed- 
ingly well worthy of note, additional to the one that has 
just been pointed out, with its evidence that disposition to 
invent and attribute miracle was not rife in Palestine dur- 
ing the time of those two great figures in Jewish history. 
Here were two prophets of Israel, absolutely contempora- 
neous, both of them filling the whole land with their 
prophetic renown. One of them surrounded himself liv- 
ing, and dying left his memory encircled, with a halo of 
miracle-working fame, incomparably beyond that of any 
personage that had ever preceded him, or that has ever 
followed him. The other, though ‘‘a prophet and more 
than a prophet,” lives in history as simply a “ voice.” 

Why this difference? Legend could not possibly have 
created the difference. So far as prophetic power and 
prophetic fame tended to beget legend, there was the same 
reason in the one case as in the other—reason existing in 
both cases in approximately the same degree—why legend 
of miracle-working should accompany both the two 
names. But it does not. Why the difference? ‘There is 
but one reasonable answer to the question. That answer 
is, first, John “ did no sign,” and, secondly, the “ signs ” 
attributed to Jesus are truly attributed to him. Here then 
is unexpected additional evidence, if additional evidence 
were needed, to prove the Gospel narratives of miracle his- 
torical and not legendary. If the miracles of Jesus were 
legendary, there would infallibly have been legendary 
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miracles for John the Baptist. I have not been able 
to think of any satisfactory explanation of the remarkable 
difference thus pointed out between Jesus and John, any 
explanation indeed deserving a moment’s consideration, 
except the obvious explanation that Jesus was truly a 
miracle-worker, while John was not. That these two 
kindred prophets should have flourished side by side, with 
such a contrast subsisting between them at this vital point, 
looks like a divinely devised method of accrediting Jesus 
to all ages of men, as one uniquely worthy to be glorified 
in being declared the Son of God with power by the resur- 
rection from the dead. 


I beg the reader to remember that the legend, if legend 
there was in the case, was not a simple, single legend 
barely affirming that Jesus rose from the dead. It was a 
legend with circumstance, a detailed legend—in fact, a very 
involved and complicated legend ; a legend resolvable into 
many legends, all of them as little likely ever to have arisen, 
without the actual occurrence of the fact, as was the main 
legend itself about which they grouped themselves. Even 
a legend has to have a start. What—lI repeat the ques- 
tion—what was the start of this legend, this false report, 
that is to say, that Christ rose from the dead? I do not 
hesitate to say that no start for it, plausible enough to be 
respectfully entertained, is even conceivable. I check 
myself again, and say, conceivable by me. But were it 
conceivably once started, there is no conceivable way in 
which it could subsequently have continued to be main- 
tained; that is, to be credited as veritable history. And 
then there is the great historic fact, the indestructible 
historic fact, of the apostle Paul, not of the apostle Paul’s 
express testimony, but of the apostle Paul himself and his 
great career—a problem he, impossible to be rationally 
solved except upon the hypothesis that Jesus rose from 
the dead and ascended to an eternal throne of omnipotence 
in the heavens. 
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“Not of the apostle Paul’s express testimony ”—but 
this momentary waiver of such testimony is not to be mis- 
understood. It is far from being intended as any dispar- 
agement of it. Quite to the contrary of that, Paul’s ex- 
press testimony has in my view a peculiar, an incalculable, 
value which ought to be strongly insisted on. Apart, how- 
ever, from that, apart also from the extraordinary con- 
vincing power of the historic phenomenon that Paul 
himself was, apart yet again from the extraordinary 
convincing power of the miracle by virtue of which Paul 
became the historic phenomenon that he in himself was— 
apart, I say, from these three things, themselves separately 
and concurrently so powerful to convince—there is still 
further, a fourth thing, additional to these and distinct 
from them, to be very seriously considered: It is this, that 
such a man as Paul was, a man of intelligence so pene- 
trating, of intellectual discipline so thorough, of judgment 
so sane, a man of native temper so haughty, so imperious, 
so dominating, of prior attitude so hostile, of public hostile 
self-commitment so positive, so flagrant, so glaringly 
notorious, a man living as Paul lived in the very center 
and focus, both as to time and as to place, of the events 
concerned—that this man, being altogether such and so 
conditioned, should have come to be persuaded, immovy- 
ably persuaded, no matter how, that Jesus of Nazareth 
rose from the dead, that fact by itself, soberly considered, 
is an evidence of the reality of the stupendous event in 
question sufficient to constitute a reasonable basis for the 
same persuasion to every thoughtful mind of whatever 
succeeding generation of men. Paul would not have be- 
lieved without compelling cause to believe, miraculous 
or other; that he did believe is therefore, in itself alone, 
reason enough for our believing. 


Let us still consider a little with candor and with calm- 
ness the unavoidable conditions of the problem with which 
we have to deal. It has, I may assume, been made clear 
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that in using the expressions, “legend,” “ legendary 
theory,” I have in mind no one particular form of such 
treatment among the many forms to which the Gospel nar- 
ratives have actually been subjected. I mean any form 
of such treatment that assumes the literal bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus not to have occurred. I need to be even 
more explicit, for the skeptical treatment of the Gospel 
narratives is very full of shifts. I mean, then, by “ legend- 
ary”’ theory whatever theory assumes that the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus—his literal resurrection, as distin- 
guished from a figurative, his physical resurrection as 
distinguished from a spiritual (that is, an influence from 
him posthumously revived and indefinitely continued )—I 
mean, I say, whatever theory assumes that such a real 
resurrection of Jesus did not occur, that the report of its 
having occurred is false. One exception I need to make in 
saying this; for there is one critical theory, not best de- 
scribed as “ legendary,’ which yet, like the legendary 
theories, denies, or at least holds in doubt, the literal 
bodily resurrection of Jesus. (The critical theory thus 
referred to will appropriately be dealt with under a second 
interrogative title, “‘ Misunderstood? ’’) 


Vil 


The crude critical short way once was, to dispose of the 
Gospel narratives very summarily by declaring them the 
concoction of fraud. This method seems to have been 
employed very early, for the apostle Peter, apparently in 
view of such a charge already then brought against the 
apostles’ testimony, protests: “We [he and his fellow 
“ eye-witnesses”] did not follow ‘cunningly devised 
fables’ in proclaiming the power and glory of Jesus 
Christ.” (This note of Peter’s shows that the Apostolic 
age was at least not too credulous to furnish itself with 
critics and skeptics.) But the gross critical theory of 
fabrication for the Gospel narratives has long since been 
abandoned. Even the mythical theory, which seemed a 
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softening from the fabrication theory, and which, three- 
quarters of a century perhaps ago, was very bold and 
confident of triumph, is now nearly or quite obsolete. It 
perhaps still flourishes up occasionally in a book or an 
article produced by some New Testament critic who has 
belatedly been informing himself on the subject, and who 
naively enjoys the fallacious sensation of important dis- 
covery, he not having brought continuously down to date 
his researches in the ever-varying state of this ever- 
“burning ’ question. But in general it may be said that 
New Testament critics of the time current are careful 
to avoid seeming to confess any dependence upon mere 
myth in dealing with the historical and interpretative 
problems presented by the Gospels. Even the less de- 
structive-seeming word “legend’’ is seldom now used 
by New Testament critics. Some of them find in the Gos- 
pels matter “not historical,’ which, however, they avoid 
calling “legendary.” Legendary in fact, such matter, 
of course, generally is, wherever it is found, and I apply 
the term here because I need some single word to desig- 
nate it briefly. 


The theory of the genesis of the resurrection “ myth,” 
lightly set forth, somewhat more than a half-century ago, 
in certain French romances dealing with New Testament 
history, may be mentioned, although it has now only a 
quasi-antiquarian interest, so completely have those 
charmingly written romances, purporting, though they do, 
to be serious historical treatments of their subjects, been 
discredited in point of critical value. Their author, to 
wit, Joseph Ernest Renan, besides being a romancer of 
the sort indicated, was a pseudo-critical Semitic scholar. 
(By the way, dealing in this latter capacity with Hebrew 
history, he betrayed himself by hazarding the assertion— 
at the very moment, it happily chanced to be, when the 
Tel-el-Amarna tablets were uncovered to confute him— 
that Moses could not have written the Pentateuch for the 
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reason that the art of writing was not known to Israel in 
his tme!) According to Renan’s method of disposing of 
the Gospel narratives, it was a case of hallucination pure 
and simple, due to an overwrought, half-hysteric state of 
mind in the disciples. Mary Magdalene is given a great 
part in the illusion. She perhaps, so it is conjectured, was 
earliest to feel the demonic stress upon her spirit, and: the 
contagion of hallucination easily spread abroad to all 
from her. Nothing easier !—although the narratives sup- 
ply no hint to encourage the explanation. Parallel in- 
stances are unhesitatingly said to abound. 


As has been pointed out, the main legend (to indulge 
the notion expressed by the word) is accompanied with a 
considerable number of minor legends vitally related alike 
to that and to one another. What I wish now additionally 
to point out is that, if the main fact alleged—namely, the 
literal bodily resurrection of Jesus—is a legend, then the 
legends accompanying, in the Gospel reports of that, are 
not, I submit, such in character as can rationally be imag- 
ined to have arisen. Just such subsidiary stories as are 
found in the Gospel narratives respecting the resurrection 
of Jesus, require the actual occurrence of that resurrection 
to account for their appearance in the history. For ex- 
ample, take the statement that Jesus, in express terms sin- 
gularly detailed and definite, foretold his own impend- 
ing death and subsequent resurrection—that statement it 
would never have occurred to any one, either friendly or 
hostile to Jesus, whether contemporaneous with him or of 
a following generation, to make, unless Jesus did do such 
foretelling. And if he did do such foretelling, and the 
foretelling was promptly falsified by the fact, then, I ask, 
had not Jesus beforehand effectually discredited himself 
as prophet, and as, in a peculiar, a unique, sense, Son 
of God, and thus rendered it impossible that he should 
ever have any following after his death, or ever become 
the subject of admiring, glorifying legend and tradition? 
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That Jesus did really make those predictions is ren- 
dered, as it were, superfluously certain by the fact that in 
one instance (there were several instances) a very remark- 
able incident accompanied—an incident inconceivable as 
the product of legend, and inconceivable as not having 
had one of those repeated solemn predictions from Jesus 
for its occasion. Peter, irrepressible Peter, took in hand 
to “ rebuke ” his Lord for predicting those dreadful things 
of his own imminent future. Both Matthew and Mark 
relate this, together with the stunning retorted rebuke 
from his Lord which Peter thus drew upon himself in the 
presence of his fellow disciples. The Evangelist Mark, 
by the way, takes pains to say expressly that Jesus made 
this prediction of his, not “somewhat vaguely,” but 
“ openly ” ; that is, without reserve, definitely. 

Now would it, could it, ever have occurred to a legend- 
ary—for a legend presupposes a personal legendary—to 
state that the disciples of Jesus did not understand those 
predictions of his, supposed made? The natural thing 
would have been rather for him to say that the disciples 
treasured those remarkable predictions in their hearts and 
waited, watching eagerly, after the crucifixion to witness 
their fulfilment. Yet further, it would never’ have oc- 
curred to a legendary to represent the disciples to have 
been, all of them, as it were stupidly incredulous in their 
attitude toward the resurrection of Jesus. The natural 
thing would rather have been to conceive of them as ex- 
pectant, as refusing to admit to themselves, until at 
least the three days of the prediction were past, that their 
Lord was irretrievably dead. 


True indeed, as has previously been pointed out, both 
the incredulity and the slowness of understanding at- 
tributed to the disciples, were perfectly natural. But that 
they were thus natural, it would have been beyond the sub- 
tlety, beyond the blind good fortune, of any legendary 
to divine. Only in the light of the report, paradoxical at 
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first blush, supplied to us in the Gospels, that these two 
attitudes of mind did in fact subsist with the disciples, 
do we see how natural, how inevitable, they were. The 
report itself is thus, in a peculiar manner, its own unim- 
peachable and irrefutable voucher. 

Left to himself, in the absence of fact to guide him, the 
legendary would naturally have had the disciples hold 
watch at the tomb that they might witness the resurrection 
when it occurred. Then, in the gaiety of his imagination, 
rejoicing in its sense of freedom to invent whatever would 
contribute to exalt his hero and to delight believers in him, 
he would infallibly have gone on to provide a famous 
flourishing account of the occurrence and of its over- 
powering effect upon the witnesses of it; a flamboyant 
report it would have been, replete with prodigies and 
marvels—a report in fine, contrasted with which the re- 
strained, simple, and solemn sublime narrative of Mat- 
thew would seem tame and dull indeed. Legends, won- 
derful legends, tend by their very nature to become ex- 
travagant. The remarkable sobriety and self-possession 
of the Gospel narratives, their perfectly maintained supe- 
riority to the temptation to draw themselves out in detail 
and circumstance of marvel—this is an unmistakable note 
of the truly historical, in discrimination from the laxly 
and loosely legendary. 


VIII 


In short, all in the Gosepls is exactly as we can now 
see it should have been, if the resurrection of Jesus was a 
literal historic fact; while much at least in the Gospels is 
as it could not rationally be supposed to have been, if the 
resurrection of Jesus is not a fact, but a legend. The 
remarks immediately foregoing, as to the improbable, 
the impossible, character of the incidental stories con- 
sidered as legends that accompany the main story of the 
resurrection of Jesus, might be supported by the pointing 
out of additional specific instances supplied in the Gospels. 
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Speaking now in the character, not of a Christian apol- 
ogist, but of a disinterested student and critic of history 
(a student and critic not prepossessed with the disquali- 
fying antiscientific assumption that a certain event, which 
men may choose to call a miracle, could not, because it 
would be a miracle, occur )—speaking, I say, in this 
judicial critical character, I with all confidence submit 
that, quite apart from any question of their peculiar divine 
inspiration, the Gospel narratives in general, the narra- 
tives respecting the resurrection of Jesus certainly not 
excepted, are, sanely studied in their own extraordinarily 
self-evidencing character, and then besides in the extraor- 
dinarily confirmatory light of nineteen finished centuries 
of Christian history—those Gospel narratives are, I sub- 
mit, the most trustworthy memorial monuments of a re- 
mote past that exist anywhere in human language. Petty 
discrepancies of statement contained in those narratives, 
though they may be discrepancies absolutely irreducible— 
that is, admitting of no possible adjustment and har- 
mony—will be judged by the truly wise unprejudiced stu- 
dents of the documents to strengthen rather than weaken 
the substantial trustworthiness in the main of the accounts. 

In short, the Gospel narratives abruptly and definitively 
refuse to be set at naught as collections and concoctions 
of legend and tradition. 

I have done my loyal best to make the legendary hy- 
pothesis work, and it breaks down with me hopelessly. 
Let us in the chapter following this try what can be ac- 
complished by means of another critical hypothesis, quite 
different from the legendary, the hypothesis, namely, that 
our problem is really a problem of interpretation and 
that that interpretation of the disciples’ resurrection tes- 
timony is quite wrong which has universally prevailed 
hitherto, without challenge, through a period of nearly 
twenty centuries of years. The title to our next chapter 
shall be a single word affected with an interrogation-point. 


CHAPTER: VI 
MISUNDERSTOOD? 


T 


HE interrogative title to this chapter calls for a 
word of explanation. As has already been shown, 
many different forms of critical theory, in varying de- 
grees skeptical, have been applied to the New Testament 
narratives, some, with a view to eliminate wholly, others, 
with a view to reduce in amount, the element of the 
supernatural present in them. ‘The latest, probably not 
the last, of such theories holds that in particular the 
resurrection narratives, true when properly understood, 
have in fact been misunderstood by all readers and stu- 
dents of them from the date of their first appearance 
down to the present time. The advocates of this most 
modern of critical theories applied to the Gospels, and 
especially to the Gospel narratives respecting the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, undertake the task of giving at 
last that true interpretation to these important records 
which is their due, but which for so many centuries of 
years has been denied them. It will be the object of the 
present chapter to deal as thoroughly and as fairly as 
may be with this remarkable current phase of New Testa- 
ment interpretation. 
This latest expedient for avoiding the admission of 
a real, bodily resurrection for Jesus, consists in sup- 
posing that his disciples were the unconscious subjects of 
a certain “psychic” or “ psychophysical” experience 
bearing on the matter, which they misunderstood and 
therefore of course both misinterpreted and misreported. 
Their high-wrought mental state, so it is maintained, pre- 
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pared them for this experience. The experience was 
not, it is held, exactly an hallucination, it was not quite 
an illusion. They really saw and heard; but what they 
saw and heard, while not to be described as subjective 
merely, and unreal, was an externalized “ projection,” 
from their inner selves, not recognized by them for what 
it truly was, namely, an externalizing, a projection, an 
unconscious objectifying, of their supremely dominating 
thought and desire. They thus did actually see and hear 
their Lord; whence, very naturally, though mistakenly, 
they inferred that he was risen from the dead, and so 
reported accordingly. Nineteen subsequent centuries have 
shared the beneficent effect of the mistake thus happily 
committed by those first ecstatic years. For the effect 
has, up to the present time, been beneficent. Christian 
history could not have been without it. But now the 
church of Christ is mature enough and strong enough to 
be disillusioned with safety and even with profit. Such 
is the very latest plan for converting a momentous his- 
tory into a record of what, for the apprehension of the 
ordinary human mind, may be called in a word a delusion. 


It may be doubted, or at least made a matter of curious 
question, whether this subtle method of at once crediting 
and discrediting the report of the early disciples as wit- 
nesses for the resurrection of Jesus, would ever have been 
thought of had it not been for the activities of quasi- 
scientific societies of “ psychical research ” in gathering up 
bundles of instances, supposed to be well authenticated, of 
singular seeming-supernatural experiences, some of them, 
it is affirmed, quite analogous to those which the theory 
now under consideration holds to have befallen the first 
disciples of Jesus in connection with his alleged resurrec- 
tion. 

The next subtlety of historical criticism applied to the 
simple stories of the Gospels will perhaps be to maintain 
that the Evangelists never meant their reports concerning 
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the resurrection of Christ in any other sense than that 
in which they have at length thus been correctly in- 
terpreted, that in short they have been widely misunder- 
stood during all these intervening centuries by the too 
practical, too matter-of-fact Occidental mind. I have not 
yet seen such an ultra-refinement of theory suggested, but 
the ingenuity of incredulity is inexhaustible, and coupled 
therewith is a credulity too, of appetite commensurately 
insatiable. 

It is to be observed that the critical method which we 
are now seeking to understand accepts the stories told by 
the Gospels as having been told in good faith, and as 
being actually true to real experiences of the disciples, ex- 
periences, however, which they in their simplicity mis- 
interpreted. This critical method takes the text of the 
Gospels in its obvious straightforward sense, finds no 
fault with it, believes it, and then says, ‘ But you must un- 
derstand it properly, and properly is psychophysically. 
The resurrection stories are then not legends; whereas, 
misunderstood as they have hitherto been universally mis- 
understood, legends they are, and only legends. It is a 
false literalism that makes them such; the true critical 
theory rescues them and redeems them to history.’ So 
runs the critico-historical claim of to-day. It will be seen 
that, in effect for common minds, nothing remains of the 
resurrection narratives for every-day common sense to 
grasp and to hold, but the same residuum as of old, a 
residuum, namely, of unhistorical mere tradition. 


II 


The simple statement of the foregoing critical method 
as applied to the New Testament resurrection narratives, 
will be a sufficient disposal of it in the eyes of unlearned 
sound common sense. So it would seem, but let us sup- 
pose a case. (The case, though supposed, shall be one 
that in all really material points answers with sufficient 
accuracy to an actual case of which I came to be cog- 
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nizant, or rather, to be more scrupulously faithful to fact, 
of which I heard, from ear-witness testimony worthy 
in my opinion of trust.) Here is our case supposed: 

An intelligent Christian young man, reader of cur- 
rent literature, especially in the line of literature per- 
taining to the Bible, has been more or less disturbed 
in his mind by doubts and questions concerning the resur- 
rection of Christ. He goes to his pastor who happens to 
be a holder of the critical theory just now presented here. 
‘Please give me, pastor,’ the young man says, ‘ your own 
view as to the resurrection of Christ. Do you accept the 
Gospel narratives about it, or do you regard them as 
myths?’ 

The pastor is a prudent man, but he has justly great 
confidence in his young parishioner as one well estab- 
lished in the faith, and accordingly able to bear the truth 
frankly disclosed; so he answers without reserve: ‘ No, 
I do not regard those narratives as myths. I believe 
them. That is, I believe that the witnesses whose testi- 
mony is therein reported, saw and heard what they af- 
firmed that they did. They saw what they took to be 
Christ risen from the dead. They heard from this sup- 
posed Christ words characteristic of their Lord, spoken 
in a voice that seemed to them to be his. All this I 
believe; but whether it was indeed veritable Christ that 
they saw and heard I cannot say; I am not clear, I do 
not know. It may have been a psychic phenomenon.’ 

The young parishioner thanks his pastor and goes away. 
After taking a little time for reflection, and for perhaps 
some intimate talk with his wife, he comes back to his 
pastor, and says, ‘May I be bold enough to ask you a 
further question on the subject on which you kindly im- 
parted your views to me the other day?’ ‘ By all means,’ 
the pastor cordially and encouragingly replies. ‘ Well, then, 
I should be glad to know,’ so the inquirer began, but he — 
interrupted himself with, ‘I beg not to be thought dis- 
respectful, if I put my doubt in exactly the form in 
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which it naturally presented itself first to me?’ He 
looked inquiringly, with modest deprecation expressed 
in his look, at his pastor, who genially, with some amused 
curiosity expressed in his responsive look, gave'his parish- 
ioner the freedom he desired. ‘ Well, then,’ the young 
man said, ‘Do you sometimes hang in suspense and 
doubt as to the identity and reality of your honored wife 
when you meet her after an interval of separation? Do 
you say to yourself, This appearance resembles my wife, 
the voice sounds natural, the words are in character for 
her, but whether it is really she that I see and hear, that 
seems to touch me, to embrace me, I cannot tell; it may 
be a psychic phenomenon? I should think that on the 
principle you apply in the case of those early disciples, 
you might occasionally have such an experience. If not, 
why not? What is the essential difference between the 
two cases? Is it anything save that in one case there is 
the question of miracle? What is it but the idea of the 
supernatural that should give you pause? Do you then 
reject altogether the supernatural? Is not the view you 
take equivalent to saying: “If I myself had had the ex- 
perience of those first disciples, if I had thought, as they 
thought, that I saw, heard, handled, the Lord Jesus Christ 
living after his crucifixion, I should not, with my present 
light, trust the evidence of my senses; I should consider 
that I was perhaps the subject of a mere psychical im- 
pression; in short, no proof whatever could convince me 
that Christ literally rose from the dead.”’ 


Surely such a critical method as the one now in ques- 
tion will not, to ordinary persons, seem to deserve any 
serious consideration beyond being simply run out thus 
into its natural reductio ad absurdum. It shall, however, 
receive here incidental attention in another place further 
on. In passing it may be said that the most prudent, as 
well as the most impressive, way in which this theory 
is propounded, is no doubt to be vague about it, and, with 
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calm assurance, philosophically say, ‘ Those “ visions ” of 
the disciples belong to a class of experiences not uncom- 
mon which admit of very easy “psychological” expla- 
mation.’ This is the way in fact taken by the most in- 
fluential German patrons and practitioners of the method. 

The truth is we “ moderns,” in our self-complacency as 
“ scientific,’ are often tempted to do an injustice to the 
intelligence and the good sense of former, especially re- 
mote former, generations of our fellow men by under- 
rating them in unwarranted disparaging contrast with 
ourselves as to mental and moral equipment. For in- 
stance, at this point, we have good reason, “ scientific,” 
documentary reason, for crediting the contemporaries, the 
Palestinian contemporaries, of Christ with not a little 
shrewd, effectively critical, even skeptical, discernment 
in the matter of what we call “psychic phenomena.” 
They of course did not know those phenomena under any 
such learned names for them as we “ moderns” are fond 
of using. But the things so named by us they knew as 
well as do we. An apparition, taking form as a person, 
they called a “ ghost,” or a “ spirit,” or a “ phantasm,” in- 
stead of calling it a “ psychic phenomenon.” A genuine, 
veritable Jesus, it will be remembered, was once during 
his lifetime prior to the crucifixion, taken by his disciples 
to be not a real bodily person, least of all Christ himself, 
but a “spirit.” (“ Spirit” is the translators’ word in the 
King James version, but “ specter” is the better choice in 
the version that I often, indeed generally, prefer to use 
in this book. The original Greek word is “ phantasma,” 
which, abridged of its final letter, gives us “ phantasm.’’) 
The occasion was that of Christ’s walking on the sea. 
“Phantasm” is fairly the equivalent of ‘‘ psychic phe- 
nomenon.” Until Jesus reassured them by using his voice 
and talking with them, they were “troubled.” The evi- 
dence of the voice converted for them the “ psychic phe- 
nomenon ” into the objective reality of their Lord. 

That experience of the disciples may reasonably be sup- 
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posed to have prepared them for judging critically of the 
experiences that befell them after the resurrection of 
Christ, and so for “ interpreting” those experiences cor- 
rectly. They could not have been so simple-minded, so 
childish, as to be imposed upon by a mere phantasm, an 
empty “psychic phenomenon,” and to suffer themselves 
to be convinced thereby, mistakenly convinced, that they 
saw and heard that Lord risen from the dead who, they 
sadly believed, had been hopelessly consigned to the keep- 
ing of Joseph’s tomb, sealed shut and secured under 
watch and ward of Roman soldiers. If, for a moment, at 
the very first, what they seemed to see and to hear made 
the impression on their minds of being only a “ phan- 
tasm,” they would not rest in that impression, but would 
seek to assure themselves by unmistakable signs whether, 
as in the case of that experience of theirs on the sea, it 
were not the Lord himself indeed and no deceiving 
“ psychic phenomenon ” that they saw and heard. Or, if 
their “trouble” was too great for that, then their Lord 
would condescend to offer the proofs needed, and show 
that he was no “ spirit,’ no “phantasm,” no “ psychic 
phenomenon,” merely, but a true person having flesh and 
bones as they could see and feel him having; in short, 
their risen Lord himself. 

Then the disciple Thomas, critic, skeptic, as he was, 
the at last overwhelmingly convinced Thomas, comes in to 
complete the testimony accumulated to show that those 
first disciples were quite as well qualified to “interpret” 
their experiences sanely for themselves, as their latter-day 
critics are to do their interpreting for them. 

Will critics of the “modern” stamp rule out these 
records, which we have been adducing, as not truly “ his- 
torical”? That recourse avails them nothing toward dis- 
crediting our present contention, namely, that the first 
disciples belonged to a generation who required to be 
satisfied with proof before they believed things that para- 
lyzed natural human belief. The records establish that 
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fact, which here is the material fact, as well whether 
historical or not historical; for, if fabrications, they are 
fabrications of the time and place, and they thus prove 
that the spirit to challenge, to doubt, to demand evidence, 
was effectively rife then and there, as it is here and now. 


III 


Attempting here, as we do, to be fairly full, if not 
exhaustive, in mention and treatment of the various crit- 
ical devices employed, all of them for one common object, 
namely, to avoid the necessity of admitting the fact of a 
literal physical resurrection for Christ, we reach now a 
task more difficult and delicate than any hitherto encoun- 
tered. We have to deal with a proposal which the ad- 
vocates of it themselves find it somewhat embarrassing to 
put into perfectly satisfactory statement. This proposal 
seems, to the outsider mind, to be very close of kin to 
the one just before treated, if not in fact identical with 
that ; but it is fair to say that the advocates of it feel it to 
be very different indeed. These advocates strongly in- 
sist that they accept in good faith the Gospel narratives as 
genuinely historical documents. Their view is that the 
disciples had real experiences connected with the alleged 
resurrection of Jesus, which experiences they truthfully 
reported. Their report, however, was rather an inter- 
pretation than a report. What the holders of the view 
now in question undertake to do, is simply to correct the 
‘disciples’ honest, but mistaken, interpretation of their 
own experiences. 

Up to the present point in our examination of it, this 
supposedly different phase of new theory has been dif- 
ficult, to the degree of impossible, to distinguish from the 
one last before presented. It so far seems identical with 
that. But now comes in a distinction—a distinction at 
least in words, if not in thought. The disciples’ experi- 
ences connected with the alleged resurrection of Christ, 
are not to be pronounced either “ psychical ” or “ psycho- 
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physical”; those experiences were “ spiritual” instead. 
The bodily senses of the subjects, so it is held, were 
graciously caused by God to give them experiences that 
were in reality, though not in seeming, strictly and merely 
“spiritual.” The favored disciples thus actually saw 
with their eyes, they actually heard with their ears, they 
actually felt with their hands—what? 

“What?” to be sure! I own I break down again here; 
I cannot say “what.” As to this theory also, I fail in 
honest endeavor to construe it in thought. While I con- 
fined myself, as the holders of this theory confine them- 
selves, to saying vaguely that the disciples had “ experi- 
ences ” through their bodily senses which misled them into 
thinking that they saw, heard, handled, their risen Lord, 
all seemed to go smoothly enough—in verbal statement. 
But the moment I tried to convert the verbal statement 
into realizable thought, I ignominiously failed. 

Here, however, are some of my tentatives toward an- 
swering the question, ““ What?” Did those disciples see, 
with their eyes, pure “ spirit,’ when they thought they 
were seeing a body? Did they hear, with their ears, the 
voice of pure “ spirit,” supposing that they heard a voice 
using bodily organs to speak with? Did they feel, with 
their fingers, pure “ spirit,” with the sensation of feeling 
the resistance and reaction of body? And did God work 
this miracle in order simply to convince those disciples, 
thus deluded, that their Lord was spiritually alive, and by 
no means under any necessity of being raised literally 
in body from the dead; the resultant effect of such divine 
intervention being, however, that they did believe exactly 
that, namely, that their Lord had been literally resusci- 
tated—the Divine Being having thus completely failed in 
what he attempted to accomplish ?. 


IV 


Among the many questions that I find myself instinc- 
tively raising, I should be glad to ask the holders of 
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this “spiritual” theory, Have you thought out any 
reason satisfactory to yourselves, why, since you intro- 
duce divine, therefore supernatural, power to bring about 
a certain purely “ spiritual” impression on the disciples, 
that same divine omnipotence should not have intervened 
to bring about that same purely “ spiritual”? impression 
directly by influence exerted on their spirits, instead of 
doing it indirectly through influence exerted on their 
bodily senses? And have you a way of saving yourselves 
from making God a deceiver of those disciples—since, 
according to this view, he produced in them an illusion 
of bodily experiences, whereas really, according to your 
view, their experiences were spiritual, though not recog- 
nized by them as such? 

Have you also a way of saving the Divine Being from 
the appearance, from the fact indeed, of failure in his 
purpose with his disciples—which purpose was, you hold, 
to produce in them a conviction of Christ’s being spirit- 
ually alive independently of body—you being obliged to 
admit that in truth they came, through the supposed divine 
intervention, to think him revivified in body from the 
dead? How do you account for the empty tomb, if Jesus 
did not literally rise from the dead? What do you do 
with the case of Lazarus? Was he really, literally, phys- 
ically, brought to bodily life after four days of death? 
Or, in distinction from this, did every observer suffer 
the same sort of illusion about his resurrection that you 
suppose the disciples to have suffered about the resur- 
rection of Jesus? Or, to the waiver of both these alter- 
natives, do you quite criticize away into legend that story 
of resurrection? 


However you may answer the foregoing questions, let 
me ask you this: Do you realize that in framing and 
holding your theory, what you do is to draw out of 
your own consciousness, with no reason, except your will, 
for doing so, an interpretation of the disciples’ experi- 
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ences, and then, without other warrant than that which 
your subjectivity arbitrarily supplies, substitute it for the 
interpretation of the disciples themselves, as truer and 
wiser than theirs, though they, as you look at the matter, 
were under a special divine tuition at the time, and were 
having a “ spiritual” experience wrought in them by God 
himself—for a purpose, true, never apprehended aright 
until about the twentieth century of the Christian era? 


I have in store many other questions which I should 
like to have answered, but I withhold them. I have 
already incurred the risk of seeming to many readers to 
have been engaging with a man of straw. Perhaps I 
have indeed unwittingly done so; for I may, for all my 
efforts to grasp this elusive refinement of critical theory, 
and present it fairly, have unawares awkwardly let it 
slip through my fingers. But I shall, I think, be justi- 
fied in saying that I have enjoyed the advantage of pretty 
full consultation with a very intelligent and alert-minded 
holder of the theory, who had patience with my _per- 
plexity and kindly sought to make me apprehend it 
aright. This Christian gentleman occupies a highly re- 
sponsible position as teacher of students for the Chris- 
tian ministry, and, with good opportunities of knowing 
the facts, he assured me that the view which he holds is, 
he believes, widely accepted among the new generation 
of open-minded and enlightened New Testament scholars 
and critics. I am bound to say I cannot but think that a 
serious effort on their part to raise and answer to them- 
selves such questions as have here been presented in 
specimen, would convince them that their theory is un- 
tenable. ; 


V 


The holders of this most modern of critical theories, that 
is, most modern of genuinely reverent critical theories de- 
vised and maintained in a spirit supposing itself docile 
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and believing, strengthen themselves in their view by 
finding a certain analogy which I, for my part, think to 
be non-existent, and so, fallacious and misleading. They 
make the experience of Saul on his way to Damascus 
throw a light backward on the experiences of the dis- 
ciples as related in the Gospels. Paul, they say, closes his 
enumeration of the appearances of the risen Christ with 
mention of the appearance vouchsafed to himself, thus 
making the former appearances like in kind to the latter. 
The latter, they assume, was “ spiritual,’ whence the 
former, they infer, were “ spiritual” also. 

This way of regarding the matter seems to me to in- 
volve a complete misapprehension and misinterpretation 
of the facts. In the first place, the assumption is, so it 
seems to me, unwarranted that the earlier appearances 
enumerated by Paul were like in kind to his own. The 
fact is that they were very unlike in kind. Consider. 
Those earlier appearances presented Christ as a person 
wearing a visible bodily human form and speaking with 
a recognizable human voice, both form and voice being 
identified by the witnesses as those of the late living 
Jesus. The Christ that then appeared was simply a re- 
suscitated Christ. The appearance to Paul was utterly 
different. No form whatever seems to have appeared 
to Saul. There was a glory of great light beheld by him 
and blinding him. That, so far as his eyes were con- 
cerned, was all. From a source unseen—hidden in that 
insufferable light—issued a voice, by whom uttered the 
hearer did not know till he inquired and was told. This 
appearance to Saul exactly harmonizes with the tenor 
of all Paul’s writings. In these everywhere, it is the 
preexistent Christ, the eternal Son of God, rather than 
the Man of Nazareth, even as raised from the dead, that 
is known to Paul. Paul becomes a witness of the resur- 
rection, because the resurrection is presupposed in the 
ascension, and it is the ascended Christ that appears to 
Paul, But Paul’s senses, his eyes and his ears, were 
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employed in apprehending the appearance. It was there- 
fore a sensible appearance; but while, to the extent of 
being sensible, resembling the appearances to the earlier 
disciples, it was, in every other respect, as strikingly 
different from those as it is possible to imagine. 

There is no interpretative light to be reflected backward 
from the testimony of Paul upon the testimony of the 
earlier disiciples except a light exactly opposite in effect 
to that mistakenly supposed by the holders of the so- 
called “ spiritual” theory. The light really thus reflected 
backward serves to show that the experiences of all 
these witnesses of the resurrection were genuine, normal 
experiences of the senses, experiences not in thémselves 
spiritual, though of course producing, in all the cases, 
authentically spiritual effects. 


By the way, to any one intimately cognizant of the true 
transcendent personality of the greatest of the apostles, 
I submit the question, whether, while Paul no doubt offers 
himself here in good faith as a witness for the resur- 
rection, and while he actually is, chiefly by virtue of 
what he was in himself, of all men in the world the most 
unimpeachable, most effective witness for that stupendous 
fact—whether, I say, his language in this passage is not 
such as to indicate another motive than that of mere 
witness-bearing, a more predominant motive, at the mo- 
ment working in him, namely, the motive to avail him- 
self of the opportunity offered of once again bowing 
penitent and lowly at the feet of his adored Redeemer 
and Lord; observe carefully the peculiar turn of ex- 
pression: “Last of all to me also . . . the least of the 
apostles, that am not meet to be called an apostle, because 
I persecuted the church of God! ” 


vI 


Among the readers of these pages, there may be a few 
—there will not be many, for the class of such persons 
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is numerically small, though influentially very important— 
who will answer to the following description. First, they 
are loyal and loving disciples of Christ; secondly, they 
are sanely disposed to take the Gospel records for sub- 
stantially true history, though ready to criticize them and 
find in them elements not historical; thirdly, they fully 
believe that the Christ displayed in them was a unique 
personality ; fourthly, they do not doubt that this unique 
being survived his death and that he is now active in the 
world of human souls helping on the cause for which he 
lived and for which he died; fifthly, as to whether he 
actually rose from the dead in the body, however changed, 
in which he had lived and died, they are sincerely doubt- 
ful; sixthly, they are thus doubtful not because they do 
not wish to believe the fact, but because the evidence 
existing for it does not convince them; seventhly, they 
admit that the first disciples themselves were convinced of 
the fact on the evidence supplied, or by them supposed 
to have been supplied, through their senses ; eighthly, they 
are inclined to the view, as at least a tenable, a plausible, 
and perhaps a true, view, that there is a psychological 
explanation of the personal experiences which convinced 
the subjects of those experiences, namely, the first dis- 
ciples—a psychological explanation that saves the honesty 
of the witnesses, that admits the validity of their testi- 
mony, and yet avoids the inference apparently contained 
in that testimony. 

The class of persons thus described think that it may be 
more in accordance with the laws of the universe, and 
therefore more incumbent upon us as rational and en- 
lightened children of the current scientific age, to sup- 
pose the early disciples to have become the subjects of 
psychic experiences passing quite within themselves and 
answering to no stich outward facts as those early dis- 
ciples honestly but mistakenly inferred that they an- 
swered to—that, in short, the explanation thus suggested 
is more probable than that a perfectly unique, unparalleled 
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event, outside of the realm of known law, occurred in 
the actual bodily resuscitation of Jesus Christ from the 
dead. 


For the sake of such readers, however few, of these 
pages, it may be worth while to dwell a little longer on the 
argument against the view thus stated. 

Each individual holder of the view under present 
consideration will naturally have, at points, his own in- 
dividual modification of the view, and will also have his 
own individual way of meeting the objections now to be 
additionally urged against the view. No one, however, of 
them all will, if belonging to the limited class that have 
just been described, avoid the force of an objection 
either by captious destructive criticism of the New Testa- 
ment writings, or by secret ultimate denial of the presence 
of the true supernatural in the history centering about 
Jesus Christ. 

I regret the necessity, which nevertheless I feel, of 
recognizing the fact that even among the select few 
whom I have just endeavored to discriminate fairly, there 
will be some who, if pressed to the point of precise 
definition, will define the word “ supernatural” in a way 
to make its sense somewhat peculiar and elusive. Per- 
haps it is the latent monism in their philosophical equip- 
ment that influences them. There seems to be, in the view 
of these persons, no clear line of demarcation between 
the natural and the supernatural, none even between the 
human and the divine. For them, the two realms, both of 
fact and of being, shade into each other. Their avowal 
therefore of belief in the presence of the true super- 
natural in persons and events belonging to the New Tes- 
tament history does not mean quite so much, or does not 
mean quite the same, as on the surface appears. If they 
affirm their faith in the fact, for instance, of divine in- 
carnation, they do not have in mind the unique incarna- 
tion of deity in Christ. They have in mind the divine 
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incarnation which takes place in any human soul when 
the Spirit of God enters it and makes it his abode. There 
is literally no end to the subtleties of ingenuity with 
which the human mind will seek, and flatter itself that 
it finds, a way of escape from frank acceptance of the 
simplicity which is in Christ. 


The arguments against the “ psychic ”’ critical theory as 
to the resurrection narratives, and the arguments for it 
as well, must all of them necessarily be drawn from the 
same two sources, namely (in both cases), first, the 
New Testament records, and, secondly, the laws of 
psychology, or, in other words, the nature of the human 
mind. 

I have under my hand, as I write, manuscript notes 
kindly furnished me by a gentleman exceptionally well 
qualified to represent the class of persons to whom I 
now particularly address myself—I need, however, to say 
that I am myself wholly responsible for assigning him 
to this class, having no authority from him to do so. 
These notes I have the writer’s permission to quote from 
anonymously, by way of exhibiting more fairly the atti- 
tude held by a certain class of minds intimately known 
to him. He simply stipulates, with obvious reasonable- 
ness, that he have the privilege of seeing before publica- 
tion the use made of his notes—a condition with which of 
course I comply. This gentleman writes: 

“Men can only testify to their own experience. When 
a man tells me that it rained yesterday morning I have 
little need to split hairs over the distinction between his 
experience which he thus interpreted, and the objective 
fact into which he translated his experience.” The notes 
go on to say that there might be cases in which the “ dis- 
tinction”? spoken of would be important. The applica- 
tion of the remark thus quoted is obvious. The early dis- 
ciples had the “experiences”; did their experiences 
answer to “ objective”’ facts? 
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VII 


What I venture first to point out is that, logically and 
inevitably, such a remark about the “ distinction ” said to 
exist between “ experience” and “ interpretation” of ex- 
perience, whether true or not, at any rate involves, as 
its underlying principle, the philosophic doctrine of Berke- 
leian idealism. Admit the truth of the remark and there 
is no way in which you can logically reach the objective 
world. You are shut up to live wholly in a subjective 
world of your own mere “ experiences.” For example, 
the truthful man supposed by the author of these notes to 
testify that he had a visit in the night. from his deceased 
mother, testifies therein to an “ experience ” of his which, 
according to the notes, the listener “‘ does not deny,” but 
the witness’s “interpretation” of which the listener 
“questions.” 


We are in danger of misleading ourselves with words. 
Let us take heed not to mislead ourselves with the 
words “experience” and “ interpretation.” What really 
happens with us in the case supposed is this: We promptly 
disbelieve the supposed man’s statement, and never for 
one moment think of such a thing as the man’s “ inter- 
pretation”’ of his experience. He had no “ experience ” 
that he could relate otherwise than in the statement which 
we disbelieve. He “ interpreted ” nothing, for there was 
nothing for him to interpret. There may have been 
a molecular derangement or disturbance of the gray 
-matter of his brain, an infinitesimal lesion there, or the 
working of an undiscoverably minute microbe of Just 
the right species to produce the effect. suffered—which of 
course would be an “experience.” But of this he could 
know nothing and tell nothing. As it was, he had no 
experience,” unless thinking something occurred that 
did not occur, can properly be called an “ experience,” 
which is hardly, as I take it, the fact. The man was 
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simply deluded. He thought something was, that was 
not. As to this particular thing, therefore, he was not 
sane. He did not misinterpret anything, for, I repeat, 
there was not anything for him to interpret, either 
rightly or wrongly. Saying this is not our corrective 
‘interpretation’ of the man’s “experience’”’; it is our 
judgment of the man’s mental condition. His statement 
goes for exactly nothing, except for proof that, as to that 
particular thing, he was not sane. 

There is therefore in the case supposed no illustration 
of the importance of distinguishing between a given “ ex- 
perience ” and the “ interpretation ”’ of that “ experience.” 
But if, as is affirmed by the author of these notes, men 
can testify only to “experience” and not to objective 
fact, then, I repeat it, there is no way possible for us 
to reach logically the world outside of ourselves; for, if 
we cannot testify to anything outside of subjective “ ex- 
perience,” it is because we do not know anything outside 
of subjective “ experience,’ and that is idealism pure and 
simple. It is Berkeley back again, with Berkeley’s suc- 
cessors in philosophy, Hume and the rest, and there is 
no logical landing-place for us till we reach universal 
blank skepticism, and no landing-place then, but plunge 
instead into the bottomless abyss of waste utter agnos- 
ticism. I point out again, and insist, that the critical 
method of resolving the disciples’ testimony to the resur- 
rection of Christ into misinterpretation on their part of 
their own psychic experiences, falls back, in the logical 
issue, upon idealism [I mean here the old-fashioned, the 
Berkeleian, idealism], and finds that its ultimate support; 
unless indeed there be arbitrarily supposed a super- 
natural divine intervention producing in the disciples a 
false conviction through deception of their senses—a 
miracle that, of impossible moral character, gratuitously 
imagined and imputed to God (“ who cannot lie” )—for 
what object thus imagined and imputed? Why, to escape 
the necessity of admitting a certain other miracle in- 
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finitely worthy of the Supreme Being, a miracle on which 
Paul again and again insists with a majesty and an energy 
of expression never surpassed in human language, in 
such passages as these: 

“Who was declared to be the Son of God with power, 
according to the Spirit of holiness, by the resurrection 
from the dead.” 

“ That ye may know what is the exceeding greatness of 
his power .. . according to that working of the strength 
of his might which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead.” 

It is impossible to consider properly such language as 
the foregoing from Paul, and for one moment think that 
it can apply to a conception in the writer’s mind of mere 
uninterrupted continuance of spiritual life for Christ, 
surviving the incident of bodily death. It was “ resur- 
rection,” not persisting immortality, resurrection con- 
ceived of as a great event, as an event of unparalleled 
greatness, that so inspired the intellect, the imagination, 
and the heart, of Paul. And in general it may be said 
that, throughout the New Testament, continued life after 
death, whether for Christ or for believers in Christ, is a 
thing rather presupposed, implied, taken for granted, than 
made a subject of statement or of discourse. It is resur- 
rection that is expressly, repeatedly, emphatically, in- 
sisted upon, its corollary of continued life being largely 
left to be inferred. It is therefore a mistaking of the 
dominant New Testament idea relative to Christ’s post- 
humous experience, to consider it apart from the resur- 
rection, to regard it as being merely or chiefly a tri- 
umphant survival of death. It is triumphant bodily 
resurrection from the grave. “QO death, where is thy 
sting? O grave,1 where is thy victory?” is the natural 
lyric cry begotten of this conception. 


1 The revised version gives “death’’ (repeated) instead of “grave”; but Hosea 
13:14, the passage quoted by Paul, has “Sheol” in the second place, which seems 
to warrant the retention of “grave” in the present text. 
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But it is perhaps desirable to make further plain the 
fact that the “ psychic ” explanation, as set forth in what 
we may consider a quasi-authoritative form of statement 
by the writer of the manuscript notes before referred to 
and drawn from here, does necessarily involve the prin- 
ciple of “ idealism,” so-called, in metaphysical philosophy. 
“It is strictly true,” the notes say, “that they [men] 
can only testify to their own experience.” This is laid 
down as a broad principle, a principle underlying all 
sound estimation of human testimony. Obviously, as be- 
fore intimated, there is no reason why men can “ testify” 
only to “their own experience,” except that they know 
only their own experience. The note-writer’s illustration 
given about “rain” may be made serviceable to show the 
unsuspected presence of the “idealistic” principle in the 
“ psychic ’ explanation proposed of the Resurrection nar- 
ratives. In the “experience” of the “rain” witness, all 
five of that witness’s senses were supposably employed. 
He saw the rain, he heard it, he felt it, he smelt it, he may 
even have tasted it. But he did not know that it rained! 
He only knew that he had certain sensations. The objec- 
tive fact inferred may not have existed. There was 
nothing certain but that witness’s “ experience.” 

And, be it observed, we, in hearing that witness’s testi- 
mony, have ourselves nothing but our “experience” of 
certain sensations in the ear. We do not know that that 
“experience” of ours in the auditory organs answers to 
any objective fact or occurrence, such as some one’s 
speaking, in the outward world. Indeed we do not know 
that there exists any outward world. We know only 
our own “ experience ”—which in plain, every-day lan- 
guage is Berkeleian idealism. But is not the hour of 
Berkeley’s brilliant tentative in the interpretation of the 
universe long since gone by, in the broad day of that 
scientific enlightenment in the midst of which we live? 
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It is right to say that of course sound-minded holders 
of this theory have, notwithstanding the underlying prin- 
ciple of idealism that is in it, their practical way of 
satisfying themselves of the reality of objective facts 
testified to by their senses. They are not idealists prac- 
tically. They perhaps will not admit that they are ideal- 
ists theoretically. But we may respectfully within our- 
selves hold that they are at least idealists logically. 


There is, for a person belonging to the class now par- 
ticularly had in view, no third thing possible between 
the two following alternatives, namely, first, the alterna- 
tive of mere human hallucination (call it “psychic ex- 
perience,’ if you will) on the part of the disciples 
(fraud on their part being excluded), and, secondly, the 
alternative of miraculous deception divinely practised, 
through “psychic” impression on the bodily senses an- 
swering to nothing bodily—psychic impression therefore 
having in it no real bodily content, and producing only a 
pure delusion not worth distinguishing in its effect from 
“hallucination,” by which name accordingly for brevity 
and convenience we may call it, all the time candidly rec- 
ognizing the fact that the holders of the “ psychic ” theory 
insist, with us and with themselves that the “ experi- 
ence” of the disciples was not “ hallucination,” but “ ex- 
perience ”’ strictly, “ psychic,” “ spiritual,” [“‘ pneumatic,” ] 
anything but bodily, though the subjects of the experience 
thought it was bodily. 


Consider now what the process is by which the net final 
result of supposed truth is arrived at. That process has 
in it three distinguishable steps. First, we reject the 
“interpretation ”’ given us by the disciples themselves, 
through which interpretation alone we know, if we know 
at all, their “ experience”; secondly, we supply an “ in- 
terpretation”’ of our own for an “ experience” of others 
not communicated to us (only misinterpreted to us) ; and, 
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thirdly, having thus reached by divination knowledge of 
what the “ experience” truly was, our knowledge being 
limited to the supposed fact that it was “ psychical,” 
though its means were physical, and its effect was con- 
viction in the disciples of the presence to them of a cer- 
tain definite, physical reality outside of themselves— 
having gone through these three preliminary stages of 
arbitrary conjecture we proceed to “interpret” for our- 
selves an “ experience,” as to which it may indeed be said 
that it is our unquestionable right to interpret it, since 
it is wholly an “ experience” of our own laborious ex- 
cogitation, evolved by us out of nothing, either within us 
or without us, except our critical imagination. If we 
do not adopt either this “ psychic” theory, requiring di- 
vine assistance, or the mere commonplace human “ hal- 
lucination ” theory, there is nothing for us but to accept 
the Resurrection narratives as true in their obvious, 
straightforward sense. 


Let us see what difficulties the alternative of “hal- 
lucination ” (whether self-begotten or divinely wrought), 
in other words, the alternative of ‘‘ psychic experience,” 
involves. It involves the difficulty lying in the fact that 
the supposed psychic experiences befell disciples who, all 
of them, were absolutely incredulous about something, 
namely, the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ, which, 
notwithstanding, for no real reason in the world, out- 
side of them or inside of them, they soon became credu- 
lous enough about to accept it, without evidence, as true, 
though in reality it was, according to this theory, utterly 
non-existent. It involves the difficulty lying in the fact 
that, there being among those incredulous disciples one 
disciple who carried his instinctive incredulity far enough 
to make him almost, in effect, by anticipation a “ scien- 
tific” skeptic of to-day—that this one particular hyper- 
skeptical disciple, from declaring flatly that as for him- 
self he would not believe Christ had risen bodily from 
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the dead, without actual evidence of the event—he must 
put his hand into the pierced side, he must thrust his 
fingers into the prints of the nails—the “ hallucination ” 
(“ psychic”) theory involves the supposition that Thomas 
from that extreme of incredulity, maintained against 
the testimony of his fellow disciples, suddenly, on a 
given occasion, with no objective reason perceivable by 
the senses for doing so, went over to the opposite ex- 
treme of idolatrous credulity, and exclaimed to—nothing 
that he either saw or heard—‘‘ My Lord and my God!” 


Yet further, and now something important. The “ hal- 
lucination” (“psychic”) theory must reckon with the 
fact that the supposed “hallucinations” did not begin 
until after the third day from the crucifixion. Why did 
they wait? If Christ, by his predictions (“somewhat 
vague in form,” the notes furnished strangely pronounce 
them, but to my own critical sense they seem on the con- 
trary exceedingly definite) concerning his own impend- 
ing death and subsequent resurrection, meant only that 
he would survive death in the sense of being spiritually 
alive, why should he have postponed that survival three 
days? Did he not in fact survive immediately; rather, 
did he not uninterruptedly continue to live in spite of 
crucifixion? “ This day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise,” he said to the penitent thief. The truth is, he 
laid all emphasis, not on survival, and not on continued 
life eternally prolonged, but on resurrection. There was 
reason for his resurrection’s being postponed. The post- 
ponement would show more impressively the fact of 
death. Having died, he could not appear in resuscitated 
bodily form without the previous incident of resurrec- 
tion. But the “hallucinations” did not need to wait 
for that incident to have occurred. The “ hallucina- 
tions ” did not need to wait for anything but themselves. 
Indeed nothing occurred to bring on the “ hallucina- 
tions ”—nothing, I mean, in the way of outward incident. 

I 
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The disciples, it is true, could, and doubtless they did, 
talk with one another and together grieve over their loss. 
But there was absolutely nothing to excite hope. A dis- 
consolate state of mind is expressly attributed by Luke 
to the two disciples that walked to Emmaus. They 
looked “sad,” he says. No wonder. All was dark and 
discouraging, without and within. How was a bright 
hallucination of Christ risen to be evolved out of such 
conditions? There was the sealed and guarded tomb to 
render such an experience additionally improbable. 

Again. Why did the hallucinations continue (at in- 
tervals) always under varying forms, and never with 
anything particular to excite them, during forty days— 
and no longer? What was there to make them cease at 
the close of that period, and never occur again? Ac- 
cording to any normal psychological law, they should 
have gone on indefinitely, and with increasing, rather 
than diminishing, frequency. And psychologic “ con- 
tagion ’’—for that elastic principle is sometimes invoked 
to help out the critics’ case—should have made the hal- 
lucinations spread to disciples outside the circle of the 
immediate personal followers of the Lord. Why nothing 
of this? 7 


IX 


We may here, to serve the immediate purpose in hand, 
recur to the incident of that Emmaus walk of the two 
disciples and ask, At just what point, in the course of 
this interesting occurrence, did the “hallucination ” be- 
gin? Was the walk itself an hallucination? Whose hal- 
lucination? That of the two disciples? Or were the 
two disciples themselves an hallucination? Whose? But 
suppose the two disciples real, and the walk real, then at 
what point during the walk did the hallucination, sup- 
posed theirs, begin? When the stranger joined them? 
Was it a real stranger, or a “ psychic” stranger? Did he, 
the stranger (real or psychic), say anything, or was his 
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question, asked at the moment of his meeting the dis- 
ciples, an “hallucination”? Did the hallucination (or 
“psychic” “ experience”) keep up to the end of the 
walk, and beyond, to the hospitable meal that followed? 
Or was the hospitable meal purely “psychic”? Was it 
hallucination within hallucination (like one’s dreaming 
of dreaming) when the stranger became known to his 
hosts as the Lord Jesus? Was the vanishing of the 
supposed Christ a “psychic experience’? And what 
about the hastening return walk? Was that real or 
psychic? Here in fine was an “hallucination” that 
seems to have lasted for hours—that is, if the entire 
incident is one continuous “ psychic”? experience—with 
not a little walk-and-talk involved. It must be accounted 
an hallucination, if hallucination it was, very unusual in 
character, in fact unusual enough to be not distinguish- 
able from sheer miracle. 


The foregoing is a quite sincere attempt on my part to 
think out the hallucination theory in one particular in- 
stance of its application. An ingenious Christian friend 
of mine, a proficient in New Testament studies, uphold- 
ing to me for my benefit the psychic critical theory (with 
what degree of approach to serious conviction on his own 
part, I did not guess), on my challenge to him to do 
so, promptly improvised a possible way of avoiding the 
force of the argument pressed upon him which I herein 
have urged, drawn from the Emmaus incident. My 
friend was apparently unaware that his improvised way 
was the very obvious way actually adopted by that French 
biographic romancer before alluded to. My friend was 
also apparently unaware that his way completely aban- 
doned the very theory, the “psychic,” that he osten- 
sibly was defending, and took up the legendary theory 
instead—the legendary, adulterated with gratuitous as- 
sumption of simple, old-fashioned self-delusion supposed 
at work in the minds of the two disciples. 
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So inevitably does disaster overtake every proposal, 
once thoroughly thought out, to avoid admitting the truth 
of the Gospel narratives understood in their plain, in- 
tended sense. Of course nothing could be more un- 
critical, more unsound, historically considered, than to 
ascribe, as this critico-skeptical explanation does, the 
very first, most explicit statement of the doctrine of a 
suffering Messiah to an unnamed, unknown, mythical 
man, thus taking it away from the only person who can 
rationally be imagined to have been earliest in propound-. 
ing it. 

I suffer myself a digression here, which will hardly be 
a digression, to say that that Emmaus incident is far 
more easily disposed of to its critical undoing on the 
“legendary ” hypothesis, pure and simple, than either on 
the ‘“ psychic” hypothesis, or on the mixed hypothesis of 
“psychic” and “legendary.” That same light-heartedly 
skeptic French romancer, working on a theory quite in- 
dependent of the psychic hypothesis, has an expedient 
for his purpose, requiring little ingenuity to invent. Ac- 
cording to this expedient, the stranger is a real person, 
a pious gentleman well-versed in Scripture, who lectures 
the two disciples on the subject of Old Testament Mes- 
sianism, greatly to their edification, during their walk, 
and then, arrived with them at Emmaus, accepts with 
much complaisance their invitation to share their eve- 
ning meal. This accomplished stranger’s table manners 
reminded them of Jesus, and when he rather uncere- 
moniously took his leave of them, they promptly got up 
their illusion that it had been Jesus himself risen from 
the dead. 

It will interest the reader to see the text itself of the 
passage in which this pseudo-critical, pseudo-historical, 
pseudo-sympathetic, French romancer gives his trans- 
formed version of Luke’s lovely story. (I depend upon 
the presumbably faithful Englishing of the extract given 
by Dr. J. H. Allen, in his recent new edition of the work. ) 
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“The stranger was a pious man, versed in the Scrip- 
ture, who quoted from Moses and the prophets. The 
three soon found themselves good friends.” [The equal, 
mutual comradery implied here to have established itself 
among “the three,’ is of course utterly out of keeping 
with the narrative as Luke gives it. The stranger, ac- 
cording to Luke, begins with frank and even severe 
assumption of moral superiority and of right to rebuke: 
“O foolish, and slow of heart!”’] “ When they came to 
Emmaus, as the stranger seemed about to continue his 
journey, the others begged him to remain and share the 
evening meal with them.” [The invitation was to 
“abide” with them, not to share their evening meal, 
which was not spoken of, though apparently had in 
thought as a matter of course.] ‘“ Daylight was de- 
clining, and their sorrowful recollections grew more 
bitter.” [What least hint is there in Luke’s narrative 
that “their sorrowful recollections grew more bitter”? 
On the contrary, their hearts had been warmed and ani- 
mated by the stranger’s discourse.] “‘ This hour of the 
evening repast was that which more than any other 
brought back the charm of sad and tender memories.” 
[Freely invented.] ‘ How often, at this very hour, had 
they seen the beloved Master, laying aside the burden of 
the day, in the cheer of friendly conversation, enlivened 
by a sip of the delicious native wine, and speaking to 
them of that ‘ fruit of the vine,’ which he would drink 
with them anew in his Father’s kingdom.” [This per- 
version and travesty of the social atmosphere, shown in 
the Gospels to have been created by Jesus in his inter- 
course with his disciples, may fairly be called impudent. 
And the one solemn occasion of Christ’s speaking thus 
concerning the “fruit of the vine,’ lightly multiplied 
into frequency with that expression, “ How often!’’| 
“The gesture with which he broke and distributed the 
bread, was deeply graven on their memory. Forgetting 
in their pensive sadness the presence of a stranger, they 
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seem to see Jesus himself in the act of holding, breaking, 
and offering the bread.” [How falsely conceived! How 
smoothly slurred, the difficulty presented in the fact that 
this invited stranger guest calmly assumes the part of 
host; “he took the bread and blessed; and breaking it 
he gave to them,’ Luke says.] “And they hardly per- 
ceived that their companion, in haste to proceed on his 
way, had already left them.” [What hint does Luke 
supply that their companion was “in haste to proceed on 
his way’? Also what hint that they “ hardly perceived ” 
that he “had already left them’? So far from this, 
they were, as Luke plainly implies, greatly impressed with 
his ‘‘ vanishing out of their sight.” 


Of course it would not have been worth while to ex- 
hibit the foregoing bit of pretty trifling with Holy Writ, 
merely for the sake of showing how futile was one in- 
dividual experiment, though from the hand of a con- 
summate artist in letters, in working over a choice frag- 
ment of true literature and true history, as if it were 
just a bit of primitive tradition needing enlightened, free- 
handed modern criticism for conversion into what might 
be more admirable and more trustworthy. The writer 
quoted from succeeded only in producing, out of an in- 
imitable, self-evidencingly truthful, recital, an ill-jointed, 
impossible legend, with loss from the exquisite original 
of those delicate traits of lifelikeness which silently 
vouch for the truthworthiness of that original, and with 
unrecognized intrusion into the sophisticated new result 
of features that absolutely destroy verisimilitude. Like, 
I am convinced, would be the fortune of any attempt 
whatever to tamper, on critico-skeptical principles, with 
the narratives of the Gospels that deal with the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ. This one example of critical 
reconstruction may well serve as a wholesome deterrent 
illustration of the danger to objective truth and to sub- 
jective character, lurking in the resort to supposition 
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of unhistorical admixture in the Gospel resurrection 
narratives, supposition indulged for the purpose of ma- 
king the “psychic” hypothesis, found otherwise inade- 
quate, do its desired work. 

It will be pertinent to add that, as the sequel of a pro- 
longed thoughtful canvassing of the subject, in a con- 
versation held by me with an accomplished student of 
Scripture, who at the start appeared more or less favor- 
ably inclined toward the “ psychic’ theory, that practised 
biblical scholar and teacher candidly declared himself con- 
vinced that the “ psychic” theory was by itself alone inade- 
quate to the satisfactory explanation of the Resurrection 
natratives. If held to at all, it would have to be supple- 
mented, he said, by recourse to another expedient—which, 
as he indicated it, was in effect what I should myself 
call the “legendary” theory, although I think he used 
different language, probably language implying that, in 
particular narratives not lending themselves kindly to 
the “psychic” treatment, matter might be found which 
would not successfully meet critico-historical tests as 
strictly true history. (It will become a personal problem 
of the most intimate character for such a biblical student 
to determine whether at bottom he may not be too con- 
trollingly desirous to be at all hazards open-mindedly 
“ scientific,” according to a prevailing standard (perhaps 
a wrong standard) of what it is to be scientific, and, 
in order to this, too desirous to escape the necessity of 
believing frankly and fully in the bodily resurrection of 
Jesus. ) 

I am fully convinced that the narrative of the Emmaus 
incident as given by Luke presents a case of appearing 
on the part of the risen Christ which can in no wise be 
construed in consistency with the “ psychic’ hypothesis. 
The holders of the “ psychic” theory will be irresistibly 
driven to criticizing the narrative as “not historical,” if, 
in the face of it, they persist in denying, or in not 
admitting, the literal bodily resurrection of Christ. And 
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there are other narratives of the risen Christ’s manifes- 
tation of himself to which similar destructive criticisms 
will have to be applied, if the “ psychic’ theory is to be 
maintained in the face of them. 


x 


It would, I am sure, be health, sometimes prehaps medi- 
cine, to any man’s mind, be he physicist, or biblicist, or 
whatever he be, to remember steadily that what we all of 
us mean when we speak of the uniform persistence of 
law” in the universe, is only this, that, under like 
conditions, like causes always produce like effects. This 
of course is a judgment of ours, an inference, an as- 
sumption. We do not doubt it, but we cannot prove 
it. We exercise faith in the matter, that is all. Faith, 
this particular article of faith—faith, that is to say, in 
what we name uniformity of nature—is at the foundation 
of all our so-called knowledge, our “science.” Now 
apply the same principle in judging of Jesus Christ and 
of his resurrection. There is nothing involved in what 
may be styled the old-fashioned, the traditional, view, 
that violates “ law,” or that even transcends “‘law.” The 
whole historic phenomenon of Christ is, supposably, even 
on the old-fashioned traditional hypothesis, subject to 
law. 


ce 


Recall our definition of law: Under like conditions, 
like causes always produce like effects. We may gen- 
eralize and say, Whenever and wherever conditions exist 
such as existed in the case of Christ, if the grace and 
power and wisdom of God are engaged on behalf of his 
creatures, as they were engaged in connection with him, 
then that almighty cause will produce the same effects as 
those that were exhibited in connection with him. If 
no parallel to the case of Christ has ever existed, if his 
case is absolutely unique, then, in connection with him, 
unparalleled things, things unique, might naturally, that 
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is, lawfully, be expected to occur. Exactly this is, I be- 
lieve, the fact, and I hold it to be strictly scientific to take 
the view suggested—that is to say, on adequate evidence 
in favor of the view; which adequate evidence I gratefully 
recognize as abundantly furnished, in the Bible, in rea- 
son, and in history. The true way to be in accord with 
science—with science rightly conceived—is, I submit, the 
way thus indicated. 


There are other instances than that of the Emmaus 
incident which on the “ psychic” hypothesis would be 
not less perplexing to one’s thought. Take that great 
appearance of Christ to the “more than five hundred 
brethren at once.” Did those five hundred brethren 
come together for the purpose of having a joint social 
“hallucination”? What drew them together? Such as- 
semblages were not common with those timid disciples. 
This assemblage must have been the result of planning. 
Whose planning? Planning for what purpose, if not 
for the purpose of enjoying an “hallucination”? But 
suppose the assemblage drawn together for some other 
purpose, what can be imagined to have suddenly over- 
come the whole body with an illusion of seeing Christ? 
All at one and the selfsame moment, for no objective 
cause of which they were conscious, visited with one 
and the selfsame “ psychic” experience unrelated to any 
fact in which any one of them believed! But candor 
compels us to acknowledge that the fact of this appear- 
ance of Christ depends upon the sole unsupported testi- 
mony of Paul. How could Paul know what he thus 
affirmed? Had he met those five hundred brethren, singly 
or in groups, and received from them all the assurance 
that on a given occasion, the same to them all, they had 
seen the risen Christ? Here is a real difficulty for all 
holders of whatever theory concerning the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. We can only fall back on Paul’s just 
credit for veracity, for care in statement, and for 
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prudence and sagacity enough not to risk himself in a 
wild and reckless assertion. What he herein testifies 
is no doubt true, and it is a problem for the “ psychic” 
theory to account for such an extraordinary collective 
hallucination, or, to name it otherwise, simultaneous 
collective “ psychic” “ experience.” 


tas 


XI 


I feel that I am in danger of committing the mistake 
of “ too much,” that is, of refuting this “ psychic”’ theory 
excessively. I beg the holders of it not to be affronted 
(to my own confusion and defeat), if I add yet one 
more illustration of the difficulties with which they have 
logically to reckon. There is one particular appearance 
of the risen Christ that might almost seem to have been 
-expressly planned by him, in anticipation of such needs 
as those of our own day, to render this “ psychic” theory 
forever impossible. It is an appearance recorded by the 
painstaking, careful, conscientious, intelligent historiog- 
rapher, Luke. It occurred in sequel to that incident re- 
lated by him of the walk to Emmaus. The disciples 
present to witness this appearance, thought, when Jesus 
presented himself mysteriously, unannounced, that they 
were having a truly “psychic” experience; for they 
“supposed that they beheld a spirit.’ Jesus undeceived 
them. The supposed “ psychic,” or “ pneumatic,” presence 
spoke, and said, ‘“ Wherefore do questionings arise in your 
heart?” The questionings of course related to the put- 
ting of a “ psychic” interpretation upon what they were 
“experiencing.” Jesus dissipated that forming theory 
at once, by saying, ‘““ See my hands and my feet, that it is 
I myself; handle me and see; for a spirit [a “ psychic ” 
presentment] hath not flesh and bones as ye behold me 
having.” He then ‘‘ showed them his hands and his feet.” 
The disciples were relieved of their terror, but they were 
too much overjoyed to believe. With infinite grace of 
condescension, he asked them, “ Have ye here anything 
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to eat?”’ They had, for they seem to have been partaking 
of an evening meal. They gave their Lord what he 
thus suggested that they should. He took the food and 
ate it before them. 

Surely, if this simple and beautiful incident, told with 
such incomparable charm of self-evidencing truthfulness, 
does not refute the “ psychic” theory that we are con- 
sidering, nothing imaginable would. As already sug- 
gested, it might almost seem that the provident prophetic 
wisdom of God had herein, of gracious purpose, antici- 
pated, forestalled, precluded, the erring critical in- 
genuity of to-day, working in such an obsession as 
besets it of the overweening scientific spirit. 


In conclusion of the present chapter, it will be permis- 
sible for me to restate, condensing it, my justification of 
myself in the use I have made of the words “ hallucina- 
tion ” and “ legend,” even in application to critical theories 
which, like this last, with all purposed honesty, repudiate 
those terms as not justly descriptive of them. In true con- 
sistency with the “psychic” theory, there was in fact, 
for all its contrary claim, no real content whatever in the 
impressions or “ experiences’ of the early disciples bear- 
ing on the appearances of Christ after his resurrection. 
No bodily content, that is, no content correlated to 
“body,” for, according to this theory, there was no 
“body ” present to furnish such content; and no spiritual 
content, for, as the holders of the theory admit, the dis- 
ciples apperceived no pure spiritual presence to furnish 
that content. According, therefore, to this theory, when 
it is thoroughly thought out, their experiences were as 
empty of content as hallucinations are, and “ hallucina- 
tions” would thus seem a proper enough name for such 
supposed experiences. And then besides, since, accord- 
ing to this theory, the reports given in the Gospels of 
the experiences in question, if those reports be taken in 
their obvious and intended sense, are not true, not his- 
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torical, what are they but false, or, to apply a milder 
adjective, legendary? “Legendary” accordingly would 
have been a suitable title under which to treat also this 
theory, a theory supposing itself to be so refined and 
subtle, but a theory found, on being thought out, to be 
subject to that same inevitable reductio ad absurdum 
logically awaiting every method of dealing with the 
Resurrection narratives of the Gospels, except only that 
method which holds. them to be simply true, understood 
as their writers obviously and admittedly meant to have 
them understood. 


CHARA ER V Eh 
Wii ORS D SIGNIPY 


I 


TRANGE to say, the question is sometimes asked, 

and that by intelligent Christians—among them even 
ministers of renown— Well, what difference does it 
make, of what importance is it, to decide whether or not 
Jesus rose bodily from the dead, as long as we know that 
he survived death and that he now lives in the spirit to 
exert spiritual influence in the world of human souls?’ 

Those true Christians who in good faith ask this ques- 
tion, answering it to themselves that it is a matter of no 
practical importance, cannot, I should say, have given 
the subject that serious consideration which its real 
gravity demands. Let me suppose myself talking face 
to face with some holder of this view: 

How do we know, as you cheerfully assume we do 
know, that Jesus Christ survived death? What is the 
evidence of that fact, which is satisfactory to you? 

‘Why,’ the reply would probably be, ‘ we all believe, 
do we not, in the immortality of the soul? Everybody 
survives death; Jesus Christ was certainly no exception 
to the universal rule.’ 

But how, let me ask, do you know that everybody 
survives death? Give me your evidence. The fact, if it 
is a fact, is momentous. You surely would not assume 
it without evidence. 

Our supposed intelligent holder of the view now in 
question can hardly be imagined to reply by going through 
the various speculative arguments for the immortality of 
the soul, which Plato was as well qualified to urge as are 
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the philosophers of to-day. Sense of certainty, of con- 
viction, those arguments yield to no one. Besides, let it 
be supposed that Jesus Christ simply participated in the 
posthumous destiny of life which belongs to everybody, 
then how does it appear that he now exercises an excep- 
tional, a unique, influence, an influence to save, in the 
world of human souls? 

Observe, I say “an exceptional, a unique, influence.” 
This differentiates the influence exerted by Jesus Christ 
from the influence exerted by great souls, like Socrates, 
for example, who are posthumously influential by what 
they once taught and by what they once were, preserved 
still in literature and immortalized in history. You are 
a Christian; a true Christian; and a true Christian be- 
lieves more than is thus implied concerning his Lord and 
Saviour. You believe that Jesus Christ exerts an in- 
fluence for good on men quite out of the ordinary, quite 
out indeed of the merely extraordinary; his influence is 
unique, it is what is generally thought of as. supernatural. 
But what—let me press the question—what makes you 
believe that Jesus Christ now exerts such an influence? 
What is the evidence on which you rely for so believing? 

Is it history? Do you look abroad on the scene of the 
world as it is, contrasting it with the same world as 
it was, and say, This change could not have taken place 
without the intervention of the unique influence of a 
Christ now living and working. If such is your answer, 
of course I agree; but I point out that this history con- 
nects itself with a certain single indispensable fact as 
its starting-point, as its point of subsequent dependence; 
namely, the fact of the resurrection, the bodily resurrec- 
tion, of Jesus Christ. 

No, I hear you object, not with that alleged fact as a 
fact, but only with that alleged fact as a belief. Do you, 
then, I am constrained to ask, soberly believe that nineteen 
finished centuries of Christian history has all along de- 
pended exclusively on a delusion? Does it comport with 
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your conception of what God is to believe this? Has 
God so constituted human nature, does he so administer 
his providence, has he so presided over history, as to 
render such a supposition in your opinion probable, pos- 
sible even? Was Paul, throughout his apostleship, a 
victim of delusion? Did the living, reigning Lord Jesus 
Christ permit his chief chosen historic representative to 
be a victim of delusion, of such delusion? Paul de- 
clared that flesh and blood could not inherit the kingdom 
of God. Christ taught him this, or at least suffered him 
to believe and proclaim this. Paul therefore was quite 
capable of taking the view, now so captivating to some, 
that Christ’s resurrection was non-corporeal. But he 
certainly does not take that view. _His whole contention 
is for the corporeal resurrection. Now, why did not Paul 
clearly see, and emphatically proclaim, that flesh and 
blood did not come forth from the tomb of Joseph— 
that so to conceive of the resurrection of Jesus Christ 
was to misconceive of it? It is impossible not to believe 
that Christ, supposed spiritually, not corporeally, risen 
from the dead, would have caused his great apostle to 
know the truth as to this momentous point; Christ simply 
could not have allowed his chosen chief representative 
to hold, himself, and to propagate, the notion of a 
literal, physical resurrection for his Lord, if that notion 
was a false figment of the human brain. 

If, in Christ’s resurrection, my supposed interlocutor 
now objects, “flesh and blood” issued from the tomb 
of Joseph, what happened in the ascension? Did “ flesh 
and blood” ascend, when Christ disappeared from the 
disciples, rising in a cloud that received him out of 
their sight? If so, how will you reconcile that with 
Paul’s declaration that “ flesh and blood ” cannot inherit 
the kingdom of God? 

Well, I reply, Here certainly is an apparent difficulty. 
But the difficulty is only apparent. Consider what Paul 
further says, continuing his statements on the general 
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subject of the resurrection. He says that Christ’s second 
coming will find some believers living, not “ sleeping.” 
Both those who wake and those who sleep will be 
“changed.” The change will be instant. It will take 
place “in a moment, in the twinkling of an eye.” The 
change will be from “ corruptible ” to “ incorruptible ”— 
from the “ natural body ” to the “ spiritual body ”—from 
flesh and blood to—essence indescribable. A mysterious 
change; Paul expressly speaks of it as such. “ Behold, I 
show you a mystery,” he says. 

Such a change it was—so at least we are at liberty 
to suppose—that passed upon the body of the risen 
Lord, perhaps when he rose, perhaps when he ascended; 
for Paul further expressly says that the believer’s resur- 
rection body will be fashioned like the body of the glory 
of his Lord. 


IT 


But let me ask my supposed adherent of the view that 
the witnesses for the resurrection of Christ were deluded 
enthusiasts, let me ask this Christian brother of mine, 
What do you suppose begot the delusion? Nothing, you 
maintain, in the nature of a real physical resurrection oc- 
curred. Certainly there was nowhere any expectation 
of such an event to act as a producing cause. What, do 
you think, made any one imagine that the event had 
occurred? 

An excited state of mind in the one so imagining? 
True, there was, no doubt, at the time of the crucifixion, 
an excited state of mind in the disciples of Jesus. But 
the excitement was not of a sort to beget extravagant de- 
lusions of hope and belief. On the contrary, it was pre- 
cisely of a sort to forbid such delusions, to render them 
impossible. The disciples were dejected, despondent, 
despairing. There is no slightest sign apparent of any 
reaction on their part from this state of mind, until, 
contrary to their expectations, staggering, almost para- 
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lyzing, theit belief, Christ himself spoke to Mary Magda- 
lene with an audible voice, he being in form such that 
she seems to have been minded to touch his body, to clasp 
perhaps his feet. After that, other exhibitions of him- 
self, met at first with doubt, with disbelief, then at last 
victoriously making the overjoyed disciples ready for 
stripes, for prison, for death, on his behalf. If all was 
delusion, what, I repeat the question, what begot the 
delusion ? 

You seek a way of keeping your faith, and at the same 
time making your faith conform to the demands of 
“science.” Does it seem to you to be truly scientific to 
suppose and attribute a delusion, with no other reason for 
doing so than the desire to avoid a conclusion which 
appears to you to conflict with a certain dominant so- 
called scientific tendency current for the moment? Has 
it ever occurred to you that perhaps precisely not to con- 
form to this tendency, on the contrary, to resist it, to 
overcome it, may be the true present duty and opportunity 
of Christians? Do you think that that Scripture means 
something, “ This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even our faith”? Was not that warning word 
from the great man who resisted the world so mightily 
in his day, and to such an extent overcame it, that, as a 
result of his resistance and his victory, you and I have 
this subject to talk about—a subject which, humanly 
speaking, but for that man we should never even have 
heard of—was not Paul’s warning word, “ Be not con- 
formed to this world,” charged with a pregnant meaning 
for us with respect to our attitude toward the haughty 
demands of current science so called? 

You do not wish to be an obscurantist, you would like 
to welcome with open and hospitable mind the latest dis- 
closures of investigation pursued in whatever quarter. 
The age is preeminently and predominantly scientific, 
and you would wish to march full abreast of the age; 
you are in it and you would be of it. Assuredly a natural 
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and an enlightened wish, a wish altogether fit to be 
cherished—in a truly scientific spirit. But in the exer- 
cise of a truly scientific spirit you cannot allow “ science ” 
to impose an unfounded presupposition upon you. And 
an unfounded presupposition you do entertain, if you 
receive and consider the evidence for a certain alleged 
fact, with the precedent assumption in your mind that the 
fact alleged cannot be a fact, for the reason that if it is, 
it is a unique fact. Precisely such a presupposition, un- 
founded, illegitimate, inadmissible, unscientific, antiscien- 
tific, has, whether you are aware of it or not, taken pos- 
session of your mind when you seek to conform your 
religious faith to the reigning intellectual fashion of the 
day, by avoiding, if you can, the admission to yourself 
that Jesus Christ really rose in his body from the dead. 
The evidence is that he did so rise; but, rather than 
admit the fact, will you interpret the evidence in such a 
Way as, consistently followed out in all other cases, would 
reduce all past history to a blank, or, if not a blank, to 
a long-drawn phantasm? 


Iil 


Let me speak frankly now without offense. The delu- 
sion attributed by skeptical critics to those early disciples 
concerning the resurrection of Jesus never really existed, 
never really happened. It isa purely imaginary delusion— 
a delusion conjured up for them by the inventive imagina- 
tion of historical critics. If you adopt it, it is you that are 
deluded, not those early disciples. But suppose it other- 
wise. Suppose that those early disciples were deluded 
in the matter. This means that what happened happened 
all within the brains of the witnesses. That is, Jesus 
Christ did nothing in the premises; everything was done 
by the disciples. Jesus did not in any manner “ appear ” 
to them. They simply saw—nothing, and imagined that 
they saw him, they simply heard—nothing, and imagined 
that they heard him; they simply handled—nothing, and 
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imagined that they handled /im,; they simply walked 
with—nobody, and imagined that they walked with /im. 
You have in this way disposed of Christ’s bodily resur- 
rection; but you have done more. You have disposed of 
every manifestation of himself on the part of Christ. 
His spiritual resurrection has gone; that is, every evi- 
dence that there was indeed a spiritual resurrection has 
disappeared. You are left to believe it without evidence. 
Is this scientific ? 

Have you thus succeeded in conforming to the im- 
portunate scientific fashion of the time? Far from it. 
If those early disciples were deceived, you are deceived 
with them. Not with their deception, but in consequence 
of their deception. You are deceived, I say. How? do 
you ask? Why, in supposing that, without true evidence 
from them, you have any evidence at all of the spiritual 
resurrection of Christ, of his survival of death. You 
try to draw your breath in vacuo. That is, you try to 
maintain your faith without the proper food of faith, 
namely, evidence. 

‘Ah, no,’ do [hear you say? ‘I have evidence. I have 
a witness within myself. My spiritual experience is my 
evidence. I know from what passes in my soul that 
my Lord and Redeemer is living and working; he lives 
and works in me.’ Certainly I shall be far off from 
denying this, as a real and vital fact in your personal 
experience. But how can you be sure that it is not an 
illusion? It assuredly is not better certified to you than 
was certified to those first disciples their impression that 
they saw and heard and handled their Lord risen bodily 
from the dead; and that impression of theirs you are 
convinced (convinced without evidence) was a psychic 
illusion on their part. Still more assuredly, you would 
not advance your unverified, unverifiable subjective ex- 
perience as argument for the fact of Christ’s spiritual 
survival of death, to convince anybody other than your- 
self, however sure you yourself may be as the result 
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of that experience. Just as, by destructive critics of New 
Testament history in their comment on the resurrection 
stories of the Gospels, we are complacently told that there 
is a well-recognized whole class of psychic illusions like 
those supposed visions, on the first disciples’ part, of a 
risen Christ, so you would be smilingly assured that your 
inward subjective impression of knowing by secret per- 
sonal experience that Christ was still alive, and active 
in the spirit, belonged to an order of psychic phenomena 
recognized indeed by science as often really observable, 
but not recognized by science as establishing any fact be- 
yond themselves. And have you not, in taking this re- 
course to a purely subjective inward experience for proof 
of Christ’s unique posthumous life in the spirit—have 
you not thus completely abandoned your aim to be thor- 
oughly scientific in this scientific age of the world? What 
scientific man is there that would admit to be scientific 
such a conclusion as yours, so arrived at? I repeat it, 
you are trying to draw your breath im vacuo; you are 
trying to maintain your faith without the proper, the 
only proper, because the only rational, therefore the only 
scientific, food of faith, namely, evidence. 

God knew the human nature that he made. He knew 
that we needed evidence, for the end of maintaining our 
faith in things unseen and eternal; and he supplied evi- 
dence. He supplied the only possible evidence, the only 
possible conclusive evidence, by raising his Son Jesus 
Christ bodily from the dead. It is a vain thing to imagine 
that the church of Christ can continue to live in the 
world if she gives up faith in the bodily resurrection of 
her Lord. A phantasmal resurrection, that is, a spiritual 
resurrection posited without evidence, will not do. 


IV 


IT point out a material fact, and then raise a material 
question. The fact is that, apart from the bodily resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ, there nowhere exists any evidence 
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whatever justifying belief, beyond at best the very 
faintest, in human immortality or even in human life per- 
sisting at all after death. The question is, What evi- 
dence is even conceivable, justifying such belief, unless 
it be the reality of the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
or the reality of some event of the same nature accom- 
panied by conditions like those which accompanied the 
alleged resurrection of Jesus Christ? 

Tennyson, in the most profound and most powerful of 
his earlier poems, “ The Palace of Art,” represents a 
human soul (a “sinful soul”) overweeningly self-suf- 
ficient in intellectual pride, as reaching a point in preten- 
sion described in the following lines: 


Then of the moral instinct would she prate 
And of the rising from the dead 
As hers by right of full-accomplished Fate. 


The tragedy it would be, to be reduced to such a 
ground of confidence in life beyond death! But what 
better ground is there for that confidence, apart from the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, attested as an historical 
fact by adequate evidence? But no evidence in the case 
is adequate, no adequate evidence is possible, except evis 
dence for that resurrection conceived as occurring in 
literal bodily form. And finally it may be said that for 
such a resurrection the very word itself, whether English 
or Greek, is an argument, an irrefragable argument. 
Continuance of life, even resumption of life after sus- 
pension of it, there might be, taking place non-corporeally ; 
but this would not be resurrection. There is no resur- 
rection proper even conceivable except a bodily resur- 
rection. 


“What does it signify?” It signifies something im- 
mense, something not to be measured in terms of human 
language. It signifies all the difference that lies between 
assured, unbounded hope on the one hand, for our future 
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after death, and on the other hand, utter unrelieved black- 
ness of darkness as to that future. This, nothing less 
than this, is what is signified when we doubt the bodily 
resurrection of our Lord. 

What then is the truly scientific attitude for us Chris- 
tians to assume toward the momentous question of a life 
after death for ourselves and for our brethren in the 
faith of Christ? I answer: The truly scientific attitude 
is the common-sense attitude, namely, the attitude of in- 
telligent, alert, judicial attention to the evidence existing 
in the case. That evidence, all of it—all of it, I repeat 
with emphasis—centers about the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. Did that resurrection occur? In what form, in 
what sense, did it occur, if it occurred at all? What is 
the evidence bearing on these questions? The evidence 
consists of testimony borne by human witnesses, wit- 
nesses in every respect, ostensibly at least, well qualified to 
give us trustworthy testimony. The testimony of those 
witnesses is unmistakably, undeniably, to the effect that 
the resurrection in question did occur and that it occurred 
in the straightforward sense of bodily resuscitation. If 
the testimony rendered does not mean that, it does not 
mean anything; and other testimony we have none. 

Let us behave ourselves in the matter like reasonable 
men. We do not question the veracity of the witnesses. 
Let us not sophisticate their testimony. Let us take it as 
they delivered it. Let us believe it—not in some strained, 
unnatural fashion, perverting it by ingenious misinter- 
pretation of its convincing simplicity, but in the normal, 
ordinary way in which we believe anything else that is 
suitably attested to us. Let us refuse to be bewildered 
by wire-drawn sophistications. Let us say to ourselves, 
There is nothing of human belief, nothing whatever in 
the world, that might not equally be brought into doubt 
by the applying to it of the methods that are employed 
to unsettle faith in the resurrection of Jesus Christ. Let 
us hold fast the one clue that will lead us out of the 
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maze of curious skeptical cavils. That clue is simple, 
every-day evidence. Simple, every-day evidence is what 
we have in the Gospels for the literal bodily resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. And it signifies everything to us, every- 
thing of vital, of supreme, importance, that we believe 
that evidence in its own obvious, unmistakable, natural 
sense. 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE SAVIORSHIP OF JESUS 


‘i 


N sequel to so much contained in preceding chapters 

concerning the resurrection of Christ, Paul’s dynamic 
phrase, “the power of his resurrection” (struck out by 
him in a remarkable passage touching intimately on his 
own relation to Christ as his personal Saviour) might 
well, from the writer’s point of view, form the title to 
this culminating chapter—which, however, from the read- 
er’s point of view, may perhaps better be otherwise en- 
titled. It will undertake to answer, very inadequately 
it must of necessity be, the question, 


How Does Jesus Curist SAVE? 


Let us at once change the form of that question and 
say: How does Jesus Christ exert his influence to pro- 
mote the betterment of human character, and the bet- 
terment of human condition? In these times of so 
much (not too much) attention to bodily good in free- 
dom from disease, from pain, from hunger, from discom- 
fort and danger through excesses of cold or of heat, in 
short, freedom from all the ills that flesh is heir to, to- 
gether, especially, with the ills due to bad environment, 
the phrase, ‘“ betterment of human condition,” is liable 
to be misunderstood as meaning chiefly, if not even only, 
amelioration in respects like these of the human lot in life. 
The phrase, as here used, includes indeed all such respects, 
but holds them subordinate to amelioration in another, a 
more vital, sense, namely, amelioration in the state, the 
posture, of the mind, the heart, the soul, to say it all 
136 
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at once amelioration of the whole hidden man within. 
Perhaps the phrases, promotion of human happiness, se- 
curing of human weal, attainment of human well-being in 
the most comprehensive sense, would serve fairly well as 
alternative expressions for the meaning intended. 

Do I seem thus to be making betterment of human con- 
dition one and the same thing with betterment of human 
character? Well, it is quite true that betterment of 
human character, when secured, secures with it better- 
ment of human condition. The converse also is, to a 
degree, true, but it is true to a far less degree. Good char- 
acter is far more productive of good condition than good 
condition is of good character. The two things, however, 
character and condition, tend to inseparable union both 
in thought and in fact. For the present purpose we do 
not need to keep them separate and distinct. 

Let us resume our question: 

How does Jesus Christ exert his influence to promote 
the betterment of human character, and the betterment 
of human condition? 

The question stated in this new form admits of being 
considered candidly by everybody—unless there should 
chance to be some wholly singular person not willing to 
allow that the world needs any betterment either of char- 
acter or of condition. Under the changed new form of 
our question, we may in discussing it quite escape em- 
barrassment from theological restraints of any sort, even 
embarrassment from particular views as to the rightful 
authority of Scripture. Scripture may provisionally be 
for us merely so much document to be treated, as far as 
treated at all, with entire freedom, precisely in the way 
in which we should treat any other document whatsoever 
that we undertook to understand and interpret. 


With these remarks premised, I take up my provisional 
quasi-rationalistic plan of discussion and proceed as fol- 
lows: 
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We may very well start out by saying an extremely 
obvious thing, namely, that Jesus Christ exerts his in- 
fluence for human betterment in character by presenting 
in himself an exceptional example, an example gener- 
ally conceded to be in fact quite unique, of right human 
character and right human behavior. He influences men 
for their moral betterment by simply having been such as 
he was. He gives us the lead and the impulse of an ideal, 
an ideal once at least historically embodied. This is 
much; but this is not all that Christ’s example does for 
us. It is not even the most important part. This for 
two reasons: 

First, closely studying Christ’s character and conduct, 
we see that his example is by no means one for us to 
follow all in all. The points wherein we evidently are 
not to imitate Christ, are very striking. They are such 
that, if we should imitate him therein, we should imme- 
diately be blamed, justly blamed, by our fellows—al- 
though, singularly enough, we none of us feel warranted 
in blaming him. 

Secondly, honest and earnest endeavor on our part to 
imitate Christ in those things wherein he properly is to a 
degree at least imitable, operates to produce ‘in us a 
reaction of discouragement. For example, nothing is 
more characteristic of Jesus than his faultlessly ideal, his 
absolutely perfect, filial relation to God—a relation of 
unfaltering trust, of unfailing obedience. Such trust, 
such obedience, toward God is, we have to confess, our 
duty, but it is a duty which we have equally to confess 
we cannot perform. Jesus could say: “He [God] has 
not left me alone, because I do always the things that 
please him.” No one of us could take up for himself 
that language. In short, we find we cannot be such as he 
was. It is beyond our reach. Our state is worse than we 
thought it. We need help. Where shall we find the help 
that we need? Shall we find it in Christ’s teaching? Let 
us see. 
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Carefully considering the standard of character and 
conduct that Christ sets forth for us in his teaching, 
we discover that it is an impossibly high standard, agree- 
ing in this respect with the standard of his example. Our 
discouragement is rather increased than diminished. We 
have not yet found the help that we need. We must 
look further. Where shall we look? We feel as Peter 
felt and we exclaim, Lord, to whom shall we go but unto 
thee? thou hast the words of eternal life! 

The-predication here and in the paragraphs immediately 
preceding, it will be understood, has been of the typical 
man, a man who has not yet entered into new and changed 
relation with God through humble submission to his will, 
or, to use the ordinary true descriptive word, through con- 
version. Of such a man Paul expresses the truth, tragical 
truth! when, speaking in the first person, he says: “I am 
carnal, sold under sin. Wretched man that Iam! Who 
shall deliver me from the body of this death? I know that 
there dwells not in me, that is, in my flesh, any good.” 
Paul gives the reason for his being in this deplorable 
case: “ The carnal mind is enmity against God; for it does 
not submit itself to the law of God, neither indeed can it.” 
Paul recognizes the “impossibly high standard ” set him 
in the example and in the teaching of Christ. We re- 
pressed, because it would interrupt the order and progress 
of our thought, what Paul would not and could not re- 
press, his burst of exultant doxology replying to his own 
question as of despair, “ Who shall deliver me from the 
body of this death?”’ “I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord!” The saviorship of Jesus! 

Still exploring the tract of Christ’s instructions, we 
come in it upon things said by him that are not in the 
nature of authoritative precept building up a moral stand- 
ard for us to try to attain to in our character and conduct. 
Is there perhaps help for us in some of these sayings of 
Christ ? 

For instance, Christ says, “ The Son of Man came not 
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to be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life 
a ransom for many.” For instance again: he, using the 
fruit of the vine for symbol, says, “ This is the new 
testament in my blood, which is shed for many for the 
remission of sins.” For instance once more: “J lay down 
my life for the sheep.” 

Is Christ then more, is he other, than example, than 
teacher? Is he Redeemer also? Redeemer by being 
vicarious sufferer, on our behalf, in our stead, the just 
for the unjust? 

We stagger at the thought, and say, How can this be? 


This perplexed question of ours we do not answer, 
for we cannot. But there they stand, those sayings of 
Christ. What do they mean, if they do not mean pre- 
cisely that incomprehensible thing, at thought of which 
involuntarily we stagger? They do mean it, they must. 
mean it. Well, then, what shall be our attitude toward 
such an idea? Shall we reject it, or shall we accept it >— 
accept it, that is, believe it, hold it for true, although we 
cannot understand it, that is, cannot see either the reason 
of it, or the method of its working? To ask of ourselves 
these last questions is equivalent to asking, Shall we, 
after all, turn away from Christ as one not worthy of our 
trust?—this after having proved him incontrovertibly to 
have risen from the dead. 

In this last sentence I revert to preceding pages of the 
present volume, and I find myself, so to speak, invol- 
untarily, at any rate instinctively and compulsorily, drop- 
ping my assumed character of rationalist, and, rebuked 
by the solemnity of my theme, going forward now with 
pure frank earnestness, in the path of my own deepest 
personal convictions. Does Christ’s resurrection, I ask, 
go for nothing? Does it not rather carry with it for cer- 
tainly true everything, even the most incomprehensible, 
the seemingly most inadmissible things that he taught? 
The answer is inevitable. In view of Christ’s life, his 
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death, his resurrection, there is absolutely nothing reason- 
able, nothing sane, for us to do but to believe Christ all 
in all. 


Observe, our faculty of reason is after all not oppugned 
by this incomprehensible teaching of Christ’s concerning 
his own vicarious suffering for us; it is simply, not op- 
pugned, but transcended. Properly considered, there is 
indeed nothing staggering in any transcendent idea pro- 
pounded by Christ; for do we not, in studying his life 
and his death, find him altogether a transcendent Being: 

And yet, and yet, does not the idea of his vicarious 
suffering on our behalf impugn the justice of God? 
Could a just God permit the innocent to suffer in place 
of the guilty? Such permission, it must in candor be 
conceded, on the part of the Supreme Being, is indeed a 
mystery; but then it is a mystery not peculiar to the 
glorious gospel of the blessed God. It is, in part at least, 
a mystery of the universe. The spectacle is everywhere 
to be beheld of those innocent suffering in consequence 
of the acts of those guilty; and instances occur in which 
innocent persons are made involuntary vicarious sufferers 
in place of the guilty, the guilty escaping while the 
innocent suffer. Surely we should not select the One 
Supreme Example of voluntary sinless suffering, endured 
for the sake of saving the sinful, to make that example 
alone the occasion of saying, It slanders God—and of 
rejecting therefore the very salvation that the sufferer 
was sufferer in order to bring. 


The principle of vicariousness is mysteriously incor- 
porated, but it is inseparably incorporated, in the con- 
stitution and administration of the universe. The vicari- 
ous suffering of Christ, as an example of the application 
of this principle, is unique, in being an example relieved 
of any character justly to inspire emotions of moral 
distress, first, by the joyous spirit of self-surrender and 
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self-sacrifice in which the suffering was welcomed from 
afar by the Redeemer, and, secondly, by the unbounded 
efficacy for human salvation with which it proves itself 
to be attended. This statement is not propounded as a 
solution of an insoluble problem; it is no supposed sound- 
ing of an unfathomable mystery, the mystery of vicarious 
suffering permitted in a universe presided over by In- 
finite Goodness, Infinite Wisdom, Infinite Power; much 
less do we thus explain, what is not to be by us any- 
wise explained, why divine justice requires vicarious 
suffering for sin in order to be satisfied; but we do thus 
acknowledge a fact, a fact of God’s ineffable grace, the 
fact of an atonement through vicarious suffering, a fact 
which is in itself a gospel—the gospel indeed of all gos- 
pels, since it is, incomprehensibly, the ground of the 
“remission of sins.” 


“Remission of sins!” There is then such a thing as 
“remission of sins”’! Blessed be God! Our discourage- 
ment feels the reviving touch of that gospel. It is like life 
from the dead. But stay. Remission of sins, available, 
but available for whom? On what conditions available? 
Is it for us; is it for me? I dare not rejoice as I would 
until I know that it is for me. I read for light and I 
find it. Christ says, ‘God so loved the world, that he 
gave his only-begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on 
him should not perish, but have eternal life.” 


We thus quite naturally in the order of our thought 
come upon what may be pronounced the classic Scripture 
on the subject of the saviorship of Christ. The world 
knows it by heart, but let us nevertheless repeat it here: 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth on him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” 

Those are simple words, but they are great words, 
greater none framed ever in human speech. 
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But they need to be studied, as also they deserve to be 
studied. 

On the face of them, they are words of grace, infinite 
pure grace. 

But underneath the apparent grace—grace which is as 
real as it is apparent—lies hidden a sense, still gracious, 
not welcome to the natural human heart. If we would 
make our study of these great words at all adequately 
thorough, we must enter upon our task prepared before- 
hand to find in them this unwelcome hidden sense, and 
furthermore to embrace it when found. We shall then 
learn that the whole gospel of Jesus Christ, indeed the 
whole volume of Christian theology, has here been shut 
up within the bounds of a single simple sentence—much’ 
as for instance the entire elaborate science of analytical 
geometry is germinally contained in the mere general 
definition of the circle. 


As the result of simple analysis, we find revealed here: 

(1) The fact that God is; 

(2) The fact that God is what we are compelled to 
think of as a person, since he appears alike willing, lov- 
ing, purposing (observe, choosing an end and adopting 
‘means to secure it) ; 

(3) The fact that God is benevolent, impartially be- 
nevolent, unboundedly benevolent ; 

(4) The fact that Christ is God’s Son in a unique 
sense of sonship ; 

(5) The fact that, though God’s love embraces the 
world, it takes effect upon that world only soul by soul 
(that word, “ whosoever ’’) ; 

(6) The fact that believing, of a peculiar kind, is re- 
quired in order to the production of the effect designed ; 

(7) The fact that this believing must have Jesus Christ 
for its object; 

(8) The fact that this believing must be believing upon 
Christ. 
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So much is expressly or directly taught in the wonder- 
ful words we thus pause to consider. 

But now what is the unwelcome meaning that lurks 
in these words? 

That unwelcome meaning is the implication, quite plain 
though only an implication, that everybody in the world, 
you, the reader of this book, I, the writer of it, every- 
body, is naturally in a “ perishing ” state. This revelation 
is part, essential, inseparable, part of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ. ‘ Part of a gospel!’ do you exclaim? ‘ Why, is 
not gospel good news? Do you call that good news?’ 
Good news it certainly is, | answer, if it is true; that is, 
it is good news to be apprised of a “ perishing’ condition 
in which we are involved, if we are indeed involved in 
such a condition, and if there is a possible way of ex- 
tricating ourselves, or getting ourselves extricated, from it. 

But nobody likes to believe that he is in fact in a 
desperate, a ‘ perishing,’ condition, This never, I am per- 
suaded, never, in the whole course of human history, was 
more true than it is to-day. The appearance of things 
is no doubt much to the contrary of what is implied in 
this declared persuasion of mine as to the present in- 
hospitable attitude of men in general toward.a funda- 
mental doctrine of the gospel of Christ. There is a very 
wide superficial acceptance of Christianity prevailing now 
throughout the civilized world. But it is an acceptance 
that avoids the acknowledgment of a universal individual 
‘perishing’ need of rescue from an impending terrible 
doom. The gospel of Christ is currently presented as a 
scheme of moral, political, social, especially social, * up- 
lift’ for mankind in the mass, rather than as a plan of 
eternal salvation for individual souls. In other words, 
the gospel, as Christ presented it in the words which we 
have made for the moment our text, is in effect rejected, 
by being, to an alarming extent, ignored. The “ evangel- 
istic’ note, if, for brevity’s sake, we may use the quasi- 
technical, grown almost a cant, term, the evangelistic, 
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note is, in a large, and I believe an increasing, number 
of cases quite lost from the pulpit of to-day. And this is 
what the rallying-cry, “ Back to Christ,” meaning “ away 
from Paul,’ fatally tends to, as its legitimate result. 
Books too multiply that teach the same lesson, a lesson 
of emphasis on this present world to the exclusion of 
emphasis on the world to come. ‘“ Otherworldliness ” 
is indeed sometimes almost made a mock of. I refer to 
books written by Christian preachers and Christian teach- 
ers. The “ Ethics” of Jesus, the “ Social Teachings ” of 
Jesus, are set forth, with the effect, if not with the pur- 
pose, of making them seem to constitute the true gospel, 
the recently rediscovered gospel of Christ. 

Altogether, the temper of the public mind, the pro- 
fessedly Christian public mind, I mean, is at this moment 
so strongly set in an attitude of unfriendliness toward the 
doctrine of an utterly lost condition naturally belonging 
to every individual of the human race, that, in consider- 
ing how I should treat the subject of the present chapter, 
I was tempted to begin by keeping this doctrine somewhat 
‘in the background and making my discussion at first 
quasi-rationalistic. In pursuance of this method it was 
that I used the following language: “Let us at once 
change the form of our question and instead of asking, 
How does Jesus Christ save? ask, How does Jesus Christ 
exert his influence to promote the betterment of human 
character and the betterment of human condition?” 

The reader has thus the true reason for the course 
of thought with which he was met at the beginning of this 
chapter. It was a course of thought which could not be 
continued long. 


II 


We have now arrested ourselves and paused upon a 
verse of Scripture of commanding importance—of im- 
portance indeed so commanding that we may well pause 
upon it still longer, and consider it briefly in the way of 
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textual, exegetical, and historical criticism—this, in order 
to make more sure that we are dealing with an authentic, 
a verifiably authentic, teaching of Christ. 

The words occur in the course of the famous reported 
conversation of Jesus with Nicodemus. Apparently, and 
as I believe really and unquestionably, the words are 
from the lips of Jesus himself. Everything almost that 
can be said has been said at every point about the text of 
the New Testament, and it has therefore been held by 
some that the great words now in question were not the 
utterance of Jesus, but were an interruption of the re- 
port of his utterance, in comment proceeding from the 
pen of the reporter John. It would make no difference 
in the validity and value of the saying, if this supposition 
were true; for John was so completely possessed with 
the mind of his Master and was so guided by that Spirit 
promised by his Master to be guide of his apostles into 
all truth, that the saying now under consideration may 
safely be held to reflect with absolute fidelity the thought 
and feeling of Christ on the subject involved—the most 
momentous subject that ever engaged the attention of 
mankind. But it is not, | submit, good literary criticism 
to suppose that the devout and reverent “ disciple whom 
Jesus loved” would deem himself at liberty to interject 
comment of his own in the midst of a peculiarly solemn 
and intimate discourse reported by him from his Lord. 


But now another, and a yet bolder, critical hypothesis 
must be for a moment considered. This whole pro- 
duction, namely, the work known under the name of 
“The Gospel according to John ”—was the apostle John 
really the author of it? No one can prove either that 
he was or that he was not. It is interesting, however, and 
worthy of note that, by solitary exception from among the 
Four Gospels, the Gospel of John, traditionally so called, 
prefers an apparent unmistakable claim to being the 
apostle John’s work. “ The disciple whom Jesus loved ” 
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is his peculiar form of designation for himself. And, 
‘This is the disciple,’ he says, “ which testifieth of these 
things and wrote these things ”’—a double form of credit, 
implying, first an habitual course of action on his part 
(“‘ testifieth,” present tense, the reference probably being 
to oral testimony customarily borne’ by the apostle John) 
and, secondly, implying (“‘ wrote,” past tense) a task per- 
formed by him of authorship with the pen, the reference 
unquestionably being to the work then in hand, finished 
now, “these things ’—namely, the ““ Gospel according to 
John.” 

Of course it is open to the critic, so disposed, to say, 
“Yes, certainly, the claim for John as author is unmis- 
takable enough, but such a claim signifies exactly nothing 
at all in evidence that the apostle John was the author of 
the Gospel in question, since any one could have inter- 
polated the claim for John, either falsely or truly. There 
is therefore no argument inhering in the claim, either for 
or against the claim’s being true: nay, but [so it may 
with some plausibility be urged] the fact of the claim’s 
being made leans rather against than for its truth; a 
forger, conscious of fraud, would be more likely to sup- 
port himself by such an additional falsehood than would 
be a genuine author to declare himself, and declare him- 
self in such an unusual way.’ As has before been inti- 
mated in the present book, there is no assignable limit 
to the versatile ingenuity of critics disposed to be in- 
genious at the expense of the credit of Scripture. The 
point last thus raised (raised and dismissed), the mat- 
ter, that is to say, of authentication for books, whether 
ancient or modern, but especially perhaps for ancient, 
has been touched upon in preceding pages of this volume. 
For the present let us content ourselves with a simple 
common-sense view as to the possibility that exists for 
satisfactorily referring the great particular Scripture, 
“God so loved the world,” etc., to the Lord Jesus Christ 
for its source. 
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In the first place then thus much is indisputable: We 
have in our hands a very remarkable production, the 
Gospel of John so called—a production in itself very re- 
markable and rendered far more remarkable by the re- 
markable history of nineteen hundred years that has at- 
tended it. This production, whoever may be its author, 
purports to be, and seems in fact to be, a first-hand ac- 
count of things that occurred in living connection with 
Jesus Christ, and of notable things that were said and 
done by him. Somebody wrote this production. Who? 

Is it a thing thinkable that this production is a free- 
hand fabrication, evolved out of the brain of an unknown 
imaginative gentleman, who succeeded at length, but 
posthumously, in foisting it upon the acceptance of a 
jealously doubtful early Christian church as a trust- 
worthy account from the hand of the apostle John of 
things that really occurred, a trustworthy report of words 
that really were uttered by persons to whom they were 
attributed? No, everybody at once agrees, that is a thing 
unthinkable. 

But may not some man have used fragments of remi- 
niscence, traditionally preserved, to piece out from them, 
or with them, the wonderful and beautiful narrative that 
we now have under the name of the Gospel according to 
John? Well, that certainly is a possible, but, critically 
considered, it is, I think, an utterly improbable, way of 
accounting for the literary phenomenon of the Gospel 
according to John. The work bears all the marks of 
original, independent, adequately informed, veracious au- 
thorship. But of what author? 


An interesting question, and one of moment, but a 
question, admitting, as I undoubtingly hold, of an easy 
and a conclusive answer. Why do I say this? Am I not 
aware that the authorship of the Gospel according to 
John is a moot question upon which there has been ex- 
pended an immense amount of industrious erudite re- 
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search and of exercised able discussion? Yes, I am 
aware of that fact, and I have given not a little pains- 
taking attention to the debate as it has been carried on 
among scholars, now for, and now against, the traditional 
view, which assigns this Gospel to the authorship of John 
the apostle. I am familiar, or I have been, with the 
objections raised against this traditional view. 

Are these objections not of weight? Yes, of some 
weight, of weight such in fact that if I considered them 
with the “ scientific ” prepossession in my mind that noth- 
ing not in the usual order of nature ever happened or 
ever could happen, I should very likely be convinced 
by them. 

Why then do I, in spite of these objections, hold still 
to the traditional view on the subject? Is it because of 
the claim for John as author that the Gospel contains? 
Yes, partly because of that, but not chiefly. Is it chiefly, 
then, because of the tradition which demonstrably began 
so early and which has persisted so long? No, not yet 
chiefly because of that, and not chiefly because of the 
two things taken together, but, again, it is partly be- 
cause of them both. 

Chiefly, then, because of what? 

Chiefly, and conclusively, I answer in brief, Because of 
the character itself of the work, taken in connection with 
the character and with the personal history of the apostle 
John. The work, thus considered, is for me its own suf- 
ficient evidence as to its authorship. I mean the work 
is such, alike in its content and in its form, that no one 
but the apostle John can reasonably be conceived to have 
written it. 

As to its form. I do not mean as to its style of com- 
position—its vocabulary, its syntax, its rhetoric. In these 
respects the Gospel is altogether what it should be if 
the apostle John wrote it. But rise to a higher plane of 
critical literary estimation, and consider the cast of the 
production regarded as a whole. How complete it is, 
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how well ordered, how happily proportioned, of what 
unity! Higher yet, or yet deeper, the tone of the pro- 
duction, the atmosphere that pervades it! What majesty 
of simplicity, what majesty of veracity, what majesty of 
transcendency in knowledge, what majesty of familiarity 
with things beyond our natural human sphere! 


Take the opening verses. I do not need to show them 
here in print, everybody knows them by heart, but here 
they are: 

“In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. The same was in the 
beginning with God. All things were made by him; 
and without him was not anything made that was made. 
In him was life; and the life was the light of men. 
And the light shineth in darkness; and the darkness com- 
prehended it not.” 

Who does not feel the sublimity of simplicity, the 
majesty of serenity, the convincingness of revelatory cer- 
tainty, that are here? But now we necessarily pass from 
considering, with admiration, almost with awe, the form 
of the expression, to considering the height, the solemnity, 
of what is expressed. The preexistence, the eternity, 
of Christ, his assessorship, his equality, his identity, with 
God. A man so exalted, a man so deified! A man too 
born once a babe in a manger, a man at last spit upon, 
crucified, sealed in a sepulcher. This mystery, staggering 
to human thought, announced in human language, with- 
out a tremor in the tranquillity of the writer, without a 
hint of challenge from him to the wonder of the reader. 
Who but the apostle John can be imagined equal to it? 

Paul, do you say? Yes, Paul could have done it, 
all but the unparalleled, the incomparable, calm of the 
disclosure. Paul’s language would have felt the agita- 
tion, the tumult, of the thought. And yet Paul has even 
been thought of as the source to John of his conception 
of the preexistent Christ. Nay, nay. There is a way 
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far more consistent with objective fact and with sub- 
jective psychology, of accounting for John’s Gospel of the 
transcendent Christ. 

John’s kindred with Jesus (through Salome, John’s 
mother, sister she to Mary the mother of Jesus) justly 
suggests that he was by birth of an exceptionally high 
strain of native character and genius. This kindred too 
would naturally bring him into closer personal relation 
to his Lord than was enjoyed by his fellow apostles in 
general. As to such closer relation the Gospels all are 
remarkably silent, leaving it to be conjectured only from 
the probabilities existing in the case, and from certain 
hints let fall here and there in the narrative. The 
supreme hint is supplied in that infinitely touching com- 
mittal by the dying Son, spoken from his anguish on the 
cross, of his mother to the care of the disciple John: 
“Jesus, seeing his mother and the disciple whom he 
loved standing by, says to his mother, Woman, behold, 
thy son. Then he says to the disciple, Behold, thy 
mother.’ As was inevitable, after such reciprocal com- 
mendation, ‘from that hour that disciple took her to 
his own home.” 

No common woman was the mother of Jesus. Apart 
from her piety, and apart from the divine inspiration 
that may be supposed to have raised her above herself, 
independently of both these influences, Mary’s original 
endowment of mind made her a quite exceptional woman. 
This her “ Magnificat” sufficiently attests, that simple 
and beautiful canticle which, still youthful maiden as sup- 
posedly she was, she chanted responsively to the nobly 
self-postponing hail and welcome of her kinswoman 
Elisabeth. The two women, both of them alike, seem 
to have been women of what we call genius. 


We do not know through how long a period of time 
the domiciliation of Mary with John continued, but it 
undoubtedly continued till her death, and as her first- 
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born had lived only some thirty-three years the mother 
was probably still in the prime of her maturity when 
her home life under John’s roof began. Mary therefore 
had, it is probable, many a year for intimate free rela- 
tionship with John the apostle, consecrated so solemnly, 
so pathetically, to be her “son.” Reverent Imagination 
is accordingly quite free to conjecture what she will, to 
supply the lack of knowledge. 

It cannot be otherwise than that the most intimate dis- 
closures compatible with delicacy and reverence were 
made by Mary to her “son,” John, concerning all the 
circumstances of the conception and the birth and the 
infancy and the boyhood of her child Jesus. Mary would 
remember, for she kept these things hoarded in her heart 
and pondered them deeply—she would remember what 
the angel of the Annunciation said to her, and what she 
replied; she would remember her journey, performed 
“with haste,” to her like-minded kinswoman Elisabeth, 
and how they two mutually, both of them, broke into 
lyric strains of prophetic salutation sprung from wonder 
and from joy, in meeting each other at Elisabeth’s home 
among those Judean hills; she would remember how the 
mother-travail came upon her at Bethlehem; how the 
wondering shepherds found her new-born babe lying in 
a manger, and how they told her of the glory that shone 
round them from on high and of the song the angels 
sang—all these things and many, many more in sequel 
Mary would remember and rehearse over and over to 
John, he eagerly listening and deeply considering. He 
thus became the chief, perhaps the one only, source 
whence his fellow apostle Matthew could draw for his 
narrative of the nativity of Jesus, and whence alone 
could spring the diffusive tradition current in the early 
Christian church, which Luke sifted with true critical 
discernment when he composed his Gospel. John could 
recall those overawing words of Jesus, with their august 
disclosure and their sublime defiance of syntax, “ Before 
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Abraham was I am”; he could recall hearing Jesus say, | 
“T and my Father are one”; “ He that hath seen me hath 
seen the Father”; he could recall his Master’s speaking 
of the glory that he had with the Father before the world 
was. Out of such reminiscences of his discipleship with 
Jesus it was easy, it was inevitable, for such an intelli- 
gence, stich an imagination, such a celestial sympathy with 
transcendent truth, as was John’s, to frame, under the 
influence of divine inspiration, the high doctrine concern- 
ing the person of Jesus, concerning his deific rank in 
the scale of being, which he crystallizes so simply, so 
convincingly, in the opening verses of his Gospel. 

Considerations such as these, which I have thus sug- 
gested only, make the solution easy of the literary prob- 
lem of the authorship of the Gospel according to John. 
John possessed the qualifications, and no other man, 
known either to history or to tradition, can be thought 
of that possessed the qualifications, for producing the sub- 
lime, the simple, the holy, record of Jesus which for nine- 
teen centuries has fitly borne his name. 


III 


‘All this seeming digression has been indulged for the 
sake of assuring ourselves more thoughtfully, more 
thankfully, than ever we have assured ourselves before, 
that that great word was truly, as reported, the word 
of Jesus himself: 

“God so loved the world, that he gave his only-begot- 
ten Son, that whosoever: < 

That word “ Whosoever”?! How rich in gospel! But 
let us restrain our joy, or rather let us freely rejoice, but 
rejoice freely with trembling. For note the strictly 
individualizing effect of it. It is not the “world,” so 
loved of God, that receives the blessing; it is the single, 
the separate, individual human soul that, multiplied in- 
numerably, makes up the “ world.” I wish I knew how 
to make this point more striking, more impressive, than 
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I possibly can make it. That one word ‘ Whosoever,” 
while as boundlessly inclusive of everybody as language 
admits of being, yet cuts under, and does away with 
utterly, the notion so current, so popular now, that Chris- 
tianity is a gospel of salvation for human society in the 
mass. “ Social service,” “social justice,” the “uplift of 
humanity,” “equalization of human rights and human 
opportunities,” these phrases, and phrases such as these, 
are the watchwords that fly along the lines of progress 
and endeavor, arrayed for the bringing in of the king- 
dom of God. They are fine phrases, and the sense under- 
lying is fine—for it is Christian. Truly gladdening it is 
to see the tokens that abound on every side, among us 
at least in America—in the United States of America, 
I should limit myself to say, where war is not raging— 
it is truly gladdening to see the abounding tokens rife 
everywhere around us here that there is something like 
a popular passion for righteousness awake in our world. 
I recognize it, I hail it, I welcome it, I admire, I ap- - 
plaud, and, without immodesty I may say, I share. In 
this sense and to this degree, | am ready to declare my- 
self a Socialist. 


But I scent a danger, a serious danger. The danger is 
that social righteousness will come to be accepted as 
the one inclusive aim and purpose of the gospel of Christ. 
Logically and inevitably, the idea follows of a salvation 
to be achieved for the world in masses of men taken 
together and not taken individually soul by soul on the 
principle of Christ’s own word, “ Whosoever.” What- 
ever beneficent results may be secured through the 
methods of the “ social” gospel, however much humanity 
as a whole may be “ uplifted,’ whatever progress may be 
made toward the ideal state of human society—that state 
in which all men will enjoy a perfectly equitable share 
of the fruits of human industry and of the bounty of 
God in nature—it will then still remain true that every 
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human being in all the so far redeemed and regenerated 
mass of mankind will be under the inexorable necessity 
implied in Christ’s ‘“ Whosoever ’—the necessity, that 
is to say, of coming himself, individually and personally, 
into that relation to Jesus Christ which Jesus Christ him- 
self, in the great word we are now studying, laid down 
as the condition of his becoming to any man in the full 
sense a Saviour. 


The relation to Jesus Christ into which must enter who- 
soever would be saved by him is expressed in the words, 
‘ Whosoever believeth on him.’ I must believe on Christ. 
This is a somewhat peculiar turn of phrase. It is not 
surprising that the ancient New Testament texts sur- 
viving show slightly different readings here; some in- 
stead of “on” say “in”; some again say “into.” But 
the phrase, whatever preposition be accepted, is still a 
peculiar phrase. It implies a faith that rests upon, or 
that abides in, or that enters into, its object. Without 
such faith no man can experience that first degree of 
betterment in condition which consists of, or which 
springs from, “‘ remission of sins.”’ 

That requirement, however, justifies itself to my rea- 
son. In fact I do not see how I could possibly come into 
bettering personal relation to Jesus Christ in any other 
way than through believing on him. He it is that brings 
me iny relief, that is, offers relief to me. How can I 
take the relief offered but by faith? Is there any other 
way even conceivable? At any rate, that is the way 
required. I believe on him. Now he has helped me; 
that is, has begun my salvation. 


Salvation—that word, once waived by us, seems almost 
to force itself back again upon our use; but let us remem- 
ber we are here considering salvation simply as a process 
of bettering’ for our character and of bettering for our 
condition. It would however be a mistake for us not to 
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notice that the saying just quoted of Jesus contains a 
plain hint, hint infinitely serious, of something that had 
impended, from which we needed to be saved, something 
unimaginably worse than the worst human present con- 
dition. We were in danger of “ perishing.” As to what 
that word “ perishing”” means, we need not try to form 
any exact conjecture. We perhaps could not know ex- 
actly, even if it were put exactly into words for us; and 
perhaps too it could not be put exactly into any human 
words. This at least is certain; it means whatever of 
evil and loss it 1s possible for human beings to suffer. 
From this evil and loss we are saved, by simply believing 
on Christ. 

There is further contained in that same saying of Jesus 
a hint, equally plain, of some incalculable good and gain 
to which we are saved, by simply believing on Christ. 
This is implied in the expression opposed to “ perish,” 
“have eternal life.” We are saved on the one hand from 
“perishing ’; we are saved on the other hand fo life 
eternal. These two contrasted components of the salva- 
tion effected by Christ might at first blush be supposed 
not properly to belong to salvation considered simply as 
betterment of character and betterment of condition. But 
they do in fact belong to salvation so considered, as will 
presently be seen. 


Looking again into that pregnant saying of Christ in 
which we have already found so much implied, we there- 
in find still more. The language is all-inclusive in which 
God’s love is declared: “ God so loved the world.” On 
the other hand, the language is at once inclusive and ex- 
clusive in which the divine purpose is declared: “ That 
whosoever believeth.” Everybody that believes is in- 
cluded, everybody that does not believe is excluded. Ex- 
cluded from salvation? Let us not say that. Excluded 
from express mention as subject of the salvation fore- 
shadowed. The love of God is for mankind in the 
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mass; the salvation held out is for particular individuals. 
Mankind, it seems then, are saved by Christ always and 
only soul by soul. The salvation offered is nevertheless 
offered for all; it is for “ whosoever ” wil] have it on the 
condition named; and except on that condition no one 
could have it. The belief is required, not by the arbitrary 
will of God, or of Christ, but by the necessity of the case, 
the unalterable nature of things. 

You, let us suppose, have complied with the condition 
thus prescribed ; you have believed on Christ. What have 
you so far gained, making for your betterment in charac- 
ter and for your betterment in state? 

You have gained conviction of the fact that you were 
by nature and by habit a sinner—have gained this con- 
viction through the influence both of Christ’s example 
and of his teaching. Since the fact existed, it was a 
great gain to you to become aware of the fact. You knew 
well enough before that you did wrong things. But to do 
wrong things, and to be a sinner, are two very different 
ideas. One does not take kindly to the idea of being a 
“sinner.” “Sinner,” as descriptive of oneself, is a 
distasteful word. ‘“‘ Sin”—that word seems to imply a 
character in one, a nature. We naturally experience a 
revolt at the idea, revolt such as was once given sarcastic 
expression by a certain eminent free-thinking preacher in 
his spelling of the word. “ Sin-n-n,’ he wrote it, in 
scorn, indicating thus by his duplication of the “n” the 
manner in which orthodox preachers would, so he im- 
plied, pronounce the word, nasally, conventionally, sanc- 
timoniously, ungenuinely, to emphasize their conception— 
false, canting, as he thought it, of the thing so named. But 
certain it is that Jesus Christ at any rate had a perfectly 
sincere profound sense of sin—not of sin in himself, but 
of sin in the world—as being indeed sin, and not simply 
casual missing of the true mark, lapse into doing wrong. 
“Servant [bond-servant, slave] of sin” is one of his 
expressions. That single expression from Christ’s lips is 
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enough to show how real and how awful a thing he 
thought sin to be. 


IV 


It cannot truly be said that Jesus Christ introduced 
this solemn idea of sin into the world of human thought. 
It is present with power in the Old Testament Scriptures. 
But it may truly be said that Jesus Christ has given this 
idea of sin its pervasive currency. The idea, true or 
false, has thus entered very widely into the minds of 
men. This has been largely, chiefly perhaps, through the 
masterful mediating influence of Paul, whose doctrine of 
sin may almost be said to have molded religious thinking 
and religious experience from his day to ours. But the 
whole of Paul’s momentous teaching on this subject had 
already been given in germ by the incarnate Christ. It 
was germinally present in that pregnant expression of his, 
“servant of sin.” 

It has been of immense, of incalculable, importance 
to the saving power of Christ in the world, to have this, 
the true, character of sin, its “exceeding sinfulness,” 
recognized as it has been so widely. The plague of the 
natural human heart, the malady that affects the human 
race, needed to be conceived somewhat according to the 
deadly truth concerning it that existed, that exists. But 
as a speculative doctrine of ethics it does not get its ef- 
fective hold on human thought. Natural human thought 
in fact constantly reacts against it. Evolution, as com- 
monly apprehended, tends to exclude it altogether. Hu- 
manitarianism does the same. The only safe lodgment 
that Christ’s doctrine, Paul’s doctrine, of sin has any- 
where on earth is in the hearts of individual men and 
women who have “ believed on” Christ and so have had, 
through experience, a true knowledge of sin and of relief 
from sin. In the last analysis of the influence of Christ 
to save, it will be found that he betters the world only 
by bettering individuals in the world. It is believers that 
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leaven human society. To these, Christ still says, “ Ye 
are the salt of the earth”; “Ye are the light of the 
world.” It is through these that Christ exerts his dif- 
fusive influence, cosmic it may seem, to elevate and 
purify and save those even in the world who do not 
themselves “believe on” him. In this sense he is a 
“light that lighteth every man that is born into the 
world.”’ Nobody, not the stoutest disbeliever even, can 
quite escape the illumination that Jesus Christ, like the 
sun, sheds equally on the evil and on the good, on the 
just and onthe unjust. He is thus the Saviour of all 
men, as he is specially of those that believe. 


It is strictly in proportion as sin is conceived according 
to the doctrine of it set forth by Jesus and by Paul, that 
the salvation of the individual (and the salvation of the 
world) from sin and from the effect of sin becomes 
actual and complete. “Sin,” “sin ”’—what is this. por- 
tentous, this dreadful thing—what, in its essential, its 
germinal, idea? What, but will hostile to the will of 
God? And what is salvation, in its supreme, all-compre- 
hending, idea, but conversion of the hostile human will 
into will obedient, will joyfully consenting, to the holy 
will of God? It was for universal human salvation so 
defined, that Christ taught us to pray, when he gave us 
that great petition, sounding all depths, scaling all heights, 
embracing all extent—“‘ Thy will be done on earth as it 
is done in heaven.” (‘ Earth” and “heaven,” then, are 
twain, and different, and “heaven” is a place as much 
as is “earth.” It will still remain a place, and a different 
place, when the petition is fulfilled, and when, in respect 
to harmony with the will of God, “earth” has become 
like “heaven.” It is part of the saving power of Christ 
to hang heaven before our eyes as a goal for us of 
aspiration and endeavor and happy last escape and refuge 
and rest after the much “ tribulation ” promised us here. ) 
That great petition, taught us by our Lord, is not rightly 
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conceived as merely expressive of acquiescence on the 
part of the petitioner in the divine will. It is an in- 
tercessory prayer, a prayer for the world, a prayer for a 
world out of harmony with the will of God, for, there- 
fore, a sinful world, a whole world lying, as the apostle 
John strikingly says, in the Wicked One. 

Now it is self-evident that opposition on the part of a 
finite being to the will of a holy God is sin; to the 
will of an omnipotent God (who, as also holy, is just), 
is ruin, is suicide, is death. To “perish,” then, is the 
natural, the inevitable, doom of any soul persisting in 
this attitude of will toward God. But all is changed 
for the soul that yields to “ believe on”’ Christ. We were 
asking ourselves what, up to and including this point, 
the point of saving belief, that soul has gained in the 
way of betterment in character and betterment in state. 
He has gained, first, something like a proper conception of 
what sin is, and of how portentous, how horrible, it is. 
He has gained therewith both a wholesomely deterrent, 
shuddering glimpse of what final ill consequence sin con- 
tinuing involves, and a quickening hint to his imagination 
of the boundless good assured to the “ believer ” by the 
“remission” of sin. With sense on his part of sin 
remitted, he has completely escaped the disabling discour- 
agement that, without such sense, he was experiencing, 
from the consciousness awakened within him of hopeless 
inability to achieve that imperative ideal in character 
revealed to him in the example, and through the teaching, 
of Christ. He has found and he has accepted what he 
believes to be sufficient help. He is forgiven, he is saved. 

But how forgiven, how saved? He considers, God 
gave his Son, his only-begotten Son, to save him. Christ 
gave his life in ransom to save him. The glorious gospel 
of the blessed God! It would be wrong to repress an 
exclamation of doxology. No one that has not experi- 
enced it can imagine the saving power of this gospel. It 
requires personal experience to make fully intelligible 
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that conclusion of Paul’s, drawn from the doctrine of a 
vicarious atonement, “ There is therefore now no con- 
demnation to them that are in Christ Jesus.” The im- 
measurable relief of that feeling! The burden of con- 
scious condemnation removed from the soul! Salvation 
secure, because already begun! God will not leave his 
work, once begun, incomplete. 

It was the assurance of this, rooted deep, ineradicably 
rooted, in the heart of Paul, that enabled him, that com- 
pelled him, to utter that sustained pean of victory: 


“Who shall lay anything to the charge of God’s elect? 
It is God that justifieth ; who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died, yea, rather, that is risen again, who is 
even at the right hand of God, who also maketh inter- 
cession for us. Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ? shall tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or 
famine, or nakedness, or peril, or sword? As it is writ- 
ten, ‘ For thy sake we are killed all the day long; we are 
accounted as sheep for the slaughter.’ Nay, in all these 
things we are more than conquerors through him that 
loved us. For I am persuaded, that neither death, nor 
life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things 
present, nor things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor 
any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 


Let it be noted that it is both Christ’s death and Christ’s 
resurrection that inspired to Paul the exultation of those 
glorious words of his. Therein spoke a saved soul, if 
ever a Saved soul uttered itself in words. Whatever may 
be the outward, the objective, effect of Christ’s atoning 
work in removing penalty for sin, the inward, the sub- 
jective, effect of it in removing the intolerably oppressive 
sense of guilt and condemnation, is the prime condition 
of complete salvation, as it is itself an immense part of 
salvation begun. The soul thus relieved, and so far 
saved, has not a less, has rather an indefinitely greater, 
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conviction of the enormity of sin. But it is forgiven sin 
now. The forgiven sinner believes on the Lord Jesus 
Christ. So believing, he is on the way to that ultimate 
finished salvation which will consist in completely puri- 
fied character, and in the happiness that completely puri- 
fied character insures; insures not as a reward bestowed 
from without, but as a state established within. 


V 


To the extent, and in the manner, thus far indicated, 
the influence of Jesus Christ for human betterment might 
be conceived as taking effect quite apart from any super- 
natural power supposed to be exerted by him, or even 
exerted through him. But, in sequel to a cycle of studies 
concerning Jesus such as that which has preceded in the 
present volume, this perfectly legitimate, but naturalistic, 
way of treating the subject would be by itself inadmis- 
sibly inadequate. We must assume a supernatural power 
at work in the saviorship of Jesus. We need not, how- 
ever, at this point in our study of the subject, assume it to 
be at work in an inscrutable and as it were arbitrary way. 
Inscrutable supernatural exertion of power to save, put 
forth by Christ, we need now neither affirm nor deny. 
Provisionally, we may leave such exertion of power alto- 
gether out of consideration. Out of consideration we 
may also leave the problem as to whether Christ’s savior- 
ship acts to remove penalty for sin which but for his 
saviorship would in justice be judicially inflicted upon the 
sinner, the problem too, as to what that penalty would be, 
and still further the problem as to how, if at all, Christ’s 
saviorship works to remove that penalty. Since we cannot 
treat exhaustively the subject of the saviorship of Jesus, 
we may limit ourselves to inquiring here in what ways 
open to the view of human reason, the Christ of the pre- 
ceding discussions exerts his influence to save men, or, if 
not quite to save them, at least to make them better and 
make them happier. We shall find this narrowed field of 
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inquiry wide enough to afford us views varied and ex- 
pansive beyond the conjecture of those who have not 
given due thought to the subject of the saviorship of 
Jesus Christ. 


Face to face with the record of the great life that Jesus 
lived on earth, the great death that he died, the glorious 
resurrection that he achieved, we should commit an un- 
pardonable absurdity, if, in the effort to find out how 
it is that he effects the object for which he says that he 
came into the world, we did not take into account his own 
express teachings on the subject of his saviorship. “I 
came,” he says, “ not to judge the world, but to save the 
world.” Judge the world, however, we have seen that 
he does, although he did not come for that purpose. He 
judges it in order to save it. Now of course no man 
can be saved without his own consent to be saved. This 
consent he will not yield until he is convinced that he 
needs to be saved. Christ “judges” him for the pur- 
pose of producing in him such conviction of need. He is 
now prepared to hear Christ say, “Come unto me,” 
and he comes. He “comes” by “ believing,’ and, as 
before said, there is no other way even conceivable of 
his coming. 

The gain for betterment of condition that a man secures 
by merely thus “coming” to Christ, is greater than has 
yet been shown. By thus coming, he enters into a rela- 
tion with God, or with Christ, of conscious self-surren- 
dering trust. Trust is perhaps not often considered in the 
light of an essential component of human blessedness. 
Such a component it is, and this because we are finite 
creatures, and, as finite, dependent. Now self-evidently, 
a dependent creature, having an incalculable personal in- 
terest at stake, needs one on whom to depend with con- 
fidence, on whom to believe, for the adequate care of that 
interest. The belief required in the case of a sinner to be 
saved is not bare belief, as of some proposition accepted 
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for true. It is belief with trust. One who believes “on” 
Christ reposes on him with trust. The trust thus exer- 
cised is supreme, is absolute, trust; trust of all one has, 
of all one is, of all one hopes to have or hopes to be, no 
reserve, trust for time, trust for eternity. Such is the 
quality of the trust inspired by Christ as Saviour, and 
trust of such quality could not be reposed upon one of 
rank less than divine. ‘ Believe in God; believe also in 
me,’ Jesus memorably said, enjoining thus trust in him- 
self, the same in kind and in degree, as the trust enjoined 
by him in God. That God is entitled to such trust from 
every creature of his hand endowed to be able to exer- 
cise such trust, does not need to be argued. Self-evi- 
dently, no human being is in his proper, his normal, char- 
acter, unless he trusts God as God is entitled to be trusted. 
It is an essential part of the saviorship of Jesus to inspire 
such trust. 

But trust in God, though a duty, is not only a duty; it 
is likewise a prerogative, a privilege. Faith or trust is 
utterly misconceived when it is conceived as an arbitrary 
requirement on God’s part; it is instead an ineffably 
blessed bestowment and privilege from him—*it is the 
gift of God,’ Paul says—mediated to us through the 
saviorship of Christ. There are indeed, few, if any, 
states of mind and of heart more happy than constant, 
simple trust in God, trust unperturbed, imperturbable. 

The contribution that such trust makes toward con- 
stituting admirable human character, and hence toward 
producing on the one hand comfort for the subject 
and on the other hand contagious cheer to be felt issuing 
from his presence and behavior for the help of those 
about him, is indicated in a little poem which the poet 
entitles “ Parable ”: 


Two crossed the sea together, 
One willing and one loth; 

The chances of the weather 
Befell the same to both. 
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The selfsame vessel bore them, 
They there were like bestead— 

The selfsame port before them, 
They thither like were sped. 

One took his fortune cheerly, 
Hoping and trusting still; 

The other ever drearly 
Foreboded something ill. 


Both reached the haven whither 
They both set out to sail; 

But of his voyage thither 
Each told a different tale!* 


VI 


We have been bestowing great, but not disproportionate, 
attention upon the part that trust in God plays in the 
_ process of human betterment carried forward by Jesus 
Christ, first for the individual and thence in the eventual 
result, for the mass of mankind. In truth, however, we 
have not yet exhibited that part to the full measure of 
its real importance. Our answer to the question, How 
does Jesus Christ exert his influence for human better- 
ment? might be summarily given by simply saying, He 
becomes the sufficient source, and the efficient cause, of 
all those traits of character in us which make the ideal 
man, and which, at the same time, by the same way of 
working, render the ideal man supremely blest. But 
such summary answer is not exactly what we desire. Let 
us see if we cannot go at least some little way toward 
resolving our answer into its elements by a partial anal- 
ysis of the ideal human character into various traits that 
enter to compose it. We may at the same time consider 
how, one after another, all these traits tend naturally and 
intelligibly to be created or developed through the savior- 
ship of Jesus Christ. 


We shall do wisely to undertake the proposed analysis 
less with the ambition of making it philosophical than 
1“ Poems,” by W. C. W., p. 265. 
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with the hope of making it practically useful. The use- 
ful thing, if not the philosophical, will be to begin with an 
element of character, should such an element be discover- 
able, that is necessary, as a condition at least, if not as a 
producing cause, of all the rest. And have we not already, 
as it were unawares, discovered such an element of char- 
acter? Is not trust in God the element that we seek? 
Self-evidently, the attitude toward God of trust is quite 
indispensable to the constituting of right human character. 
Such an attitude would naturally, would inevitably, sub- 
sist in any finite rational being whose will was in harmony 
with the will of God. That harmony broken, manifestly 
the attitude toward God of trust cannot be maintained. 
This describes the natural condition of men in general. 
They do not trust God. They cannot, for they are at 
enmity with him in their will. The enmity may not be - 
conscious, but so much the more the enmity is deep, be- 
cause deeper than consciousness. The first act of the 
human will, reduced from rebellion to obedience, as to- 
ward God, is trust. Indeed trust constitutes the return 
from rebellion to obedience. Then trust takes its part, 
throughout the whole subsequent course of human better- 
ment, till the end, divinely predestined, of perfection is 
reached; and it thenceforward continues unconsciously 
in exercise forever. Therefore trust, if it does not bear 
a strictly genetic relation to the other traits of ideal 
human character, certainly bears a relation of necessary 
precedence, and of perpetual concomitance, to them all. 
Trust, in other words, if not true mother of all the human 
virtues, is at least foster-mother to them all. They could 
none of them live to immortal life without her constant 
nurture and care. We shall therefore make no mistake 
in starting our practical analysis of ideal manhood with 
the element of trust in God. 

How human trust in God is created through the savior- 
ship of Jesus has already been sufficiently shown. It 
might almost be said that to create it was the exhaustive 
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end and aim of Christ’s coming into the world. At all 
events, the great miracle of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ had this, if not for its sole object, at least for 
an object so prominent that failure to mark its presence 
here would be equal blindness and perverseness. 


vil 


I 


If we should in thought separate into its several con- 
stituent elements that complex activity of the soul through 
which at last is reached the result of trust in God, we 
should, I think, make an important discovery, one not to 
have been anticipated, but one intimately relevant to the 
subject of the present chapter. Truth-telling is certainly 
a capital trait of sound human character. It may indeed 
be. regarded as one face of the very foundation-stone 
that underlies and supports the whole fabric. What 
does Christ’s saviorship do toward creating or toward 
encouraging human veracity? It is noteworthy, and to 
superficial view it must be confessed somewhat surprising, 
that Jesus nowhere, in the extant reports of his teaching, 
appears specifically enjoining upon his disciples the duty 
of truth-telling. What does this silence on his part mean? 
Did Christ neglect so fundamental a principle of ethics? 
Is his system of morals found deficient at a point so vital 
as this? 

Far from it. On the contrary, at this point it is, as it 
were superfluously, full and emphatic. Christ inculcated, 
on the subject of truth in its relations to human char- 
acter and to human well-being, a principle far wider and 
deeper than the principle of veracity—a principle, how- 
ever, inclusive of that, as the general proposition is always 
inclusive of every one of its necessary corollaries. He 
inculcated love of truth, reverence for truth, devotion to 
truth. By his example he solemnly taught the duty of 
even suffering martyrdom, if need were, in the cause 
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of truth. Love of truth, such as Jesus taught it, means 
therefore much more—though it means also that—than 
sense of obligation to tell the truth in word and in deed; 
it means sense of obligation to recognize the truth, to 
accept the truth, to welcome the truth, to set supreme 
value upon it, to give to the truth all its rights in the world. 
We are to be open and hospitable ourselves to the truth, 
and then free and generous and faithful to impart the 
truth, and only the truth, to our fellows. 

Love of truth, as Christ taught it, has its legitimate refer- 
ence to truth of whatever sort. Especially it does not ex- 
cept truth, if such truth there be, that one would naturally 
wish not to be truth. Indeed it may in some cases include 
such truth by eminence—because by eminence such truth 
requires signal love, on our part, of truth, in order to our 
acceptance of it or even to our recognition of it. Love of 
truth is the essential thing in the scientific spirit just 
now so dominant (in large part beneficently so dominant) 
in the world of human thought. One question constitutes 
the crucial, the decisive, test of a scientific man’s attitude 
toward the physical universe that he is exploring—the 
question, Is he willing to recognize a fact, a truth, that 
makes against some cherished hypothesis of his, an 
hypothesis perhaps which in his fond hope was to mark 
an epoch in the history of scientific advance? 


If, applied in the intellectual sphere, the test of such 
a question proves a test too searching, too severe, to 
be triumphantly met and passed, if it sometimes finds out 
that a professed and supposed seeker of truth does not 
after all love the truth he thinks he is seeking well enough 
to find it, or to know it when found, or to bow down to it 
when known, much more in the moral sphere may the 
like test, if it happens to touch a point at which the 
subject’s self-regard, his apparent personal interest, his 
pride of personal character, is engaged, reveal in that sub- 
ject the presence and activity of a principle, a spirit, a 
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nature, opposed to the love of truth and capable of over- 
bearing it, of setting it at naught. 

There is probably no conceivable case in which the love 
of truth in a man is more fiercely, or else more subtly 
(and therefore more effectively, as insensibly), opposed 
by a hostile power within him, than when he is confronted 
with the announcement that he is a sinner, a lost sinner, 
a sinner helplessly and hopelessly lost—given over to 
“perish,” unless pure grace, grace utterly undeserved, in- 
tervenes to rescue him. The instinct of self-preservation, 
the inextinguishable native love of life and good, reen- 
forcing the love of truth, does not reenforce that love 
strong enough to overcome the recoil of repugnance to 
admitting, even with one’s own secret self, the humilia- 
ting, the hateful, fact of one’s being involved in such a 
desperate state. The admission required becomes yet 
harder to make, accompanied—as, if rescue is had, it must 
be accompanied—with the acceptance of such conditions 
of rescue !—pardon, pardon costing the life of a redeemer, 
a sinless redeemer, who suffers in the sinner’s stead. 


The soul that, with divine help, has risen to the 
height, say rather, has abased itself to the depth, of 
making this admission, has thereby been taught a lesson, 
has therein been given an exercise, in the love of truth, 
beyond anything possible in the experience of any soul 
other than such a one. Thus, paradoxically enough, it 
appears that trust in Christ, achieved at this supreme point 
of difficulty in trust, has turned out to be mother—if not 
productive, then nourishing, mother—to the love of truth. 


A suggested remark may here be made by the way. 
In view of what has just been said, it is not surprising 
that there should have been necessary a work of the Spirit 
to convince the world of sin. If there were in any case, 
precedent belief on Christ, that belief would be sufficient 
to produce the conviction required. But because “ they 
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[the world] believe not on me,” Christ said, therefore the 
Holy Spirit is given to convince the world of sin. ‘This 
Spirit is very significantly called by Christ the “ Spirit of 
truth.” No higher honor could be by him conferred upon 
truth. Also, “ Thy word is truth,’ Christ said. “I am 
the truth,” is another tribute from Christ to the sacred- 
ness, the divine degree, of truth. “ I came to bear witness 
to the truth,” Christ told Pilate. 


As for the duty of truth-telling, that, if not explicitly, 
is implicitly, enjoined, when Christ says: “ Let your yea 
be yea and your nay nay, for whatever is more than these 
cometh from the evil one,’ that is, from Satan, who, 
Jesus in another place says, is a liar from the beginning. 
It is not so much abstention from oaths in the making of 
assertions, as it is adherence to truth, that is enjoined in 
the foregoing words of Christ. Oaths, or whatsoever is 
more than these simple yeas and nays, imply, and en- 
courage habits of loose statement on the part of the 
user of them, which habits of course are wrong, par- 
taking of the nature of falsehood. Tell the truth, and 
dispense with oaths, is the essence of the saying. Oaths 
might seem to mean that without the use of them you 
would not feel bound to tell the. truth. 


The principle of fidelity to truth, taken in the profound, 
all-embracing, sense in which Christ taught it, has its 
fruitful application in every sphere of human activity. 
It is the very life of science, it is scarcely less the life 
of both literature and art, it is the safety of statesman- 
ship, it is the mainstay of legitimate business, it is the 
safeguard of home, it is the life of reform, it is the sal- 
vation of human society. And where else in the world 
does the love of truth, all truth, to such an extent prevail, 
as it prevails in those regions of the earth which have 
most submitted to the mastership of Christ, most owned 
the influence of his saviorship, in consenting to imbibe, 
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directly or indirectly, from him, that emancipating and 
ennobling spirit, the spirit of devotion to truth? “If the 
truth shall make you free, you shall be free indeed,” 
Christ said to the Jews. Freedom through the truth— 
that principle gives the world all that it enjoys of real 
and safe political freedom. Political freedom is ever 
freedom through truth incorporated in institutions of 
government. The diffused love of truth gives the world 
all that it enjoys of justice conscientiously administered 
in courts of law; for love of truth is love of justice. The 
love of truth gives the world all that it enjoys of benefi- 
cent legislation providing just laws for just administra- 
tion. As devotion to truth is the basis of good character 
in the individual, so devotion to truth is the one most pro- 
lific seed of all public virtues in the mass of human 
society. There was no doubt real love of truth in the 
world before Christ came to inculcate it and to give it 
life. There is real love of truth now, amid the blazing 
light of Christian civilization, in hearts that yet do not 
own the mastership of Christ. But where, I ask again, 
in what region of the world, outside of the light of 
Christian civilization, does love of truth prevail.as it 
prevails within that circle of light? Christ is the one 
sufficing source to men of the love of truth that saves. 
History and the present state of the world unite to pro- 
claim the fact. 


Tt would be dishonoring to Christ himself still more 
than to his representatives—and not less it would be un- 
intelligent treatment of our great subject—not to take 
into account the fact that Christ, after he had withdrawn 
from the world of the seen, continued to teach mankind 
through those chosen, authorized, empowered (and abun- 
dantly accredited) witnesses and organs of his, the apos- 
tles. If, in the oral instruction of the living Christ there 
was lacking specific injunction to speak the truth, Paul’s 
“ Speak every man truth with his neighbor,’ his “ Lie 
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not one to another,” did not fail to make that duty as 
plain as words could make it. 


Shall we seem to have been thus making a digression 
from the right line adopted of treatment for our sub- 
ject? Let us remind ourselves that we were led on the 
path that we have followed, by our discovery that in that 
first act of the will redeemed from rebellion to obedience 
toward God, the act, that is, of trust, was involved such 
a test and exercise for the love of truth in the heart, that 
trust in God may justly be said to be, if not true mother, 
at least foster-mother, to that noblest, most redemptive, 
passion of the human soul. We need not hesitate thus to 
characterize love of truth; for in loving truth, if we love 
it as we should, it is Christ that we love. He said, “I 
am the truth.” And, with sifting significance, “ Every 
one that is of the truth heareth my voice.” 


2 


But, pursuing our analysis of ideal human character, 
and ideal human blessedness, we come to an admirable 
trait, a beatifying attitude, of soul, more obviously, if not 
more really, than love of truth, the product of trust in 
God. This is contentment—to which however we ought 
to give a worthier, a fitter, name. Let us give it its scrip- 
tural name and call it peace. Paul made this frame of 
mind and heart the natural offspring of trust, when he 
wrote to Roman Christians: “ Being therefore justified 
by faith [trust], we have peace with God through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” Peace, where peace exists in the 
soul, rests there, it must rest there, on an immovable 
foundation of trust. 


3 


But there is a livelier lovely emotion than either trust, 
or its offspring, peace, which Christ creates in the soul. 
It is hope. When we recall that hope is made up of 
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desire and expectation, and that in this case the expecta- 
tion springs from trust, we recognize afresh the indis- 
pensable office that trust fulfils in our behalf. Hope is 
an essential means, indeed an essential part, of human sal- 
vation. Paul puts it almost more strongly. ‘“‘ We are 
saved in hope,’ he says, thus making hope to be as it 
were the atmosphere, the medium, in the midst of which 
living and breathing we are saved. It is not too much 
to say, that without hope life would not, to any one, be 
tolerable. This is true, said with reference to hope exer- 
cising itself as to the things of the present world. Yet 
how fallacious often—generally, how fallacious—is such 
hope! “ Man never is, but always to be, blest.” If hope 
here, so disappointing, is still an indispensable condition 
of our finding life at all a good, consider what a power of 
support, of animation, of joy, resides in the hope provided 
for us by Christ as Saviour. This is a hope which, as the 
apostle says, “maketh not ashamed,” that is, it is not 
a fallacious, not a disappointing, hope; it is assured, it is 
solidly, immovably, founded. Its foundation is the prom- 
ise, the undertaking, of One who rose from the dead to 
seal to us its certainty. 

But, besides the certainty, measure, if in imagination 
you can, the magnitude of this hope. It is the hope of 
eternal life, eternal good, of the boundless, the endless, 
satisfaction of every right desire ; of the expansion of right 
desire, to continue progressively forever, and the right de- 
sire forever, while growing, to be unceasingly satisfied— 
the very growing itself a part of the satisfaction; such 
is the hope that Christ provides for the believer. That 
was a profound beatitude of the Saviour’s: “ Blessed are 
they that do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for 
they shall be filled.” Filled, not only with righteousness, 
but with beatifying hunger and thirst after righteousness, 
forever and forevermore. Other hopes, less than this, 
immeasurably less, having time and not eternity for their 
scope, spring’ up to the believer, as they do to his fel- 
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lows not believers. These hopes, as with all men, so with 
him, frequently prove disappointing. But that hope, so 
great, abides a perpetual, a sufficing, compensation. It 
is to life something such as the balance-wheel is to 
machinery. It tends to carry the possessor forward 
evenly through all experiences, all vicissitudes, whether 
of sorrow or of joy. He understands, for he experiences, 
that paradox of Paul, “As sorrowful, yet always re- 
joicing.”’ 
4 


We come naturally now to a thing sufficiently separate, 
alike from trust, from peace, from hope, to be separately 
mentioned, as an element of ideal human character and of 
perfect human felicity; and so, without any discomposing 
sense of naming a trait of character too superficial to be 
named, however desirable a trait, let us say that a habit 
of cheerfulness is an incidental fruit of Christ’s saving 
power. The Christian believer, even when his great hope 
is not consciously present to him, will, notwithstanding 
that, tend to have always a train of cheerful thoughts 
running spontaneously through his mind, will tend to 
keep a diffused atmosphere of happy feeling constantly 
enswathing the whole man within him. He will easily 
fulfil that word of his Saviour, “ Be of good cheer, I have 
overcome the world.” Pessimism, cynicism, will be im- 
possible to him. He will meekly, calmly, cheerily, share 
that victory over the world which his Lord achieved. He 
will know that his Lord achieved it less for himself than 
for us! The apostle Paul was inspired to provide for 
such an habitual state of mind as has thus been indicated, 
when he gave to the Ephesians and to the Colossians his 
lovely law of happy Christian life: “ Let the word of 
Christ dwell in you richly; in all wisdom teaching and 
admonishing yourselves in psalms, and hymns, and spir- 
itual songs, singing and making melody with your heart to 
the Lord.” 
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A human character, whatever other virtues it might 
possess, would evidently fall short of the ideal standard, 
if it did not possess also the virtue of courage; perhaps 
we should say, the two twin virtues of courage and forti- 
tude. ‘The physical courage to front physical danger and 
defy it, the fortitude to suffer physical pain without 
succumbing to it—these two fine traits of character, I 
do not now mean. They are to a great degree matters 
of physical endowment. I mean moral courage, moral 
fortitude—courage to do right at any cost, fortitude to 
bear the consequences of doing right however heavy they 
may be. Courage to see the right is sometimes as dif- 
ficult, and it is always as necessary to ideal human char- 
acter, as is courage to do the right when seen. Moral 
courage equal to the great task of keeping the mind open 
and alert to recognize truth, of keeping the conscience 
responsively ready to acknowledge the demands of truth, 
of keeping the will tensely strong and steady to do the 
truth—this surely is a quality of character admirable 
almost beyond praise. Fortitude to support the man in 
enduring with constancy whatever of present seeming 
evil may turn out to be the cost of exercising such cour- 
age—this is a complementary virtue indispensable for the 
furnishing forth of ideal human character. 


Now there are two different and contrasted qualities 
of moral courage and moral fortitude, one the distinc- 
tively Christian quality, and one the quality which may, 
without offense of disparagement intended, be called the 
pagan quality. This latter kind of courage and fortitude 
commands our instinctive natural admiration, tends even 
to excite emulation in us; but let us discern its true in- 
timate nature. It has its basis in pride, or, if you please 
to call the sentiment by a more honorable name, say, in 
self-respect, dignity, sense of personal worth. It dictates 
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a certain attitude and behavior as becoming to you. 
‘““Stoicism ” sums it up in a word. Now Christian moral 
courage, Christian moral fortitude, is not stoicism. It is 
as far off from being stoicism as humility is from being 
pride—true humility, I mean, for there is such a thing as 
proud humility, which of course is not humility at all but 
only pride wearing the mask of humility. 

The reflex effect of courage and fortitude to promote 
the happiness of the subject will presently be pointed 
out. 


6 


Meantime, the naming of humility, with implication of 
humility’s being a virtue, may remind us that Christ in- 
troduced into the world a standard of admirable human 
character in some respects new to mankind, notably in the 
respect just now under consideration. He has caused 
humility to be looked upon with favor as a grace, an 
ornament, a virtue. This was so far from being the case 
in the ancient pagan world that neither Greece nor 
Rome had for humility, as a trait of human character, 
any name that did not degrade it. Christianity was 
obliged to take up words that had an original sense in 
them of something mean-spirited, and purify such words 
by putting its own significance into them—before it could 
speak of what we now have in mind when we say, 
humility. Modesty, Plato and Cicero might know and 
admire, but humility, true humility, was never once in 
their thought. Modesty and pride may well go together ; 
but humility and pride are irreconcilable opposites. The 
Stoic spirit in courage and in fortitude is proud; the 
Christian spirit in courage and in fortitude is humble. 

Humble, but not therefore less strong. A convicted 
sinner, a sinner convicted and condemned (even self-con- 
demned also), cannot but be humble. After being for- 
given, he is still humble; nay, he is more humble after 
being forgiven. But forgiven and saved, what reason he 
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has, what support, for being strong in courage and in 
fortitude! There could not be imagined even, greater 
reason and support than are his. Christ, by inspiring 
trust in himself, by exciting hope boundless in measure, 
and absolutely secure, qualifies every believer to be, in 
proportion as he truly believes and obeys, undaunted in 
courage, unshaken in fortitude. There is at least nothing 
at this point lacking in Christ’s provision for salvation, 
salvation to perfect character. What could daunt the 
spirit of a man able to say, with Paul, “I know whom 
I have believed, and I am persuaded that he is able to 
keep that which I have committed unto him against that 
day”? What could weigh down the buoyancy of that 
man’s spirit who is able to say, “ Though my outward 
man perish, yet the inward man is renewed day by day. 
For my light affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh 
for me a far more exceeding, an eternal, weight of glory, 
while I look, not at the things which are seen, but at 
the things which are not seen: for the things which are 
seen are temporal, but the things which are not seen are 
eternal.” To such a man, in the contrast of what awaits, 
what is present vanishes and is not. Courage, fortitude 
are virtues easy to one saved by Christ—easy, and in their 
exercise productive of a truly tonic triumphant delight. 


We have spoken of humility, and humility now at least 
in the changed moral atmosphere created by Jesus Christ, 
is confessed a necessary part of the ideal human charac- 
ter. Need humility be defined? It is the spirit in a man 
that fulfils the injunction of Paul not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think. How Christ’s savior- 
ship produces humility hardly needs to be expressly 
pointed out. To be convicted a sinner, a sinner, justly 
condemned, justly punishable, a sinner therefore lost, lost 
beyond hope to be found in himself or to be found in 
any fellow; a sinner then forgiven, forgiven through 
pure grace, grace unpurchased, unpurchasable, grace 
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nevertheless costing the life of a divine Redeemer— 
other than humble how could such a saved sinner be? 
But his is a humility as far removed from craven, 
cringing servility on the one hand, as it is from as- 
piring, presuming, audacious pride on the other. It is 
the spirit that in Paul says, “ Who am not meet to be 
called an apostle,” “sinners of whom I am chief,” while 
in the same man it permits, on proper occasion, a burst 
of nobly indignant spurning and _ self-assertion, like, 
“They have beaten us openly uncondemned, being 
Romans, and have cast us into prison; and now do they 
thrust us out privily? Nay, verily, but let them come * 
themselves and fetch us out.’”’ There is no lack of truly 
becoming manly spirit in humility such as Paul’s. And 
Paul was a man thoroughly saved by Jesus Christ, a man 
saved at least to character approaching the ideal, if ever so 
saved was any man. 


7 

Let us not fail to note, in passing, that humility 
contributes a necessary ingredient in human happiness. 
There is hardly any state of mind more hostile to happi- 
ness than the opposite of humility, namely, pride, arro- 
gance, ambition, uneasy desire to obtain promotion, to 
enjoy precedence. There is no true contentment, no true 
peace, for the human soul without humility. Scientific 
men sometimes make an amiable boast of the attitude 
of humility which it is their pride to assume and to 
maintain in prosecuting their search for the elusive secrets 
of nature. They have in fact no alternative. As ob- 
servers of the processes and the phenomena of the physical 
world, they must consent to be perfectly humble, perfectly 
obedient, in order to gain the knowledge that they seek. 
But scientific humility, how different its intimate quality, 
according as it is, or is not, Christian as well as scientific! 
Let me illumine this page with the name of Michael Fara- 
day as an illustrious example of the scientific man who is 
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Christian as well. The devout believer, as a scientific 
man, is studying the world of a wonder-working God. A 
true humility, with awe, with adoration, is constantly 
engendered within him. His work becomes worship; or, 
if to say this exceeds the fact, at least his work is end- 
lessly provocative of worship. 


8 


But the same cattses and motives supplied by Jesus 
Christ as Saviour, to produce humility, produce also along 
with that another trait of character, another habit of heart, 
more obviously beautiful, and very richly conducive to 
human happiness, namely, gratitude. Gratitude as an 
admirable, an indispensable, attribute of good character, 
has always and everywhere been recognized and praised. 
_ Gratitude as an exercise of mind and heart productive of 
happiness in the subject, has not so often been con- 
sidered. But in truth there is no emotion, no employment 
of moral faculty, more delightful than gratitude—except 
the one next to be named, to which gratitude is very close 
of kin. And Jesus Christ furnishes in himself an object 
of gratitude inexhaustibly, inconceivably, rich and attract- 
ive—to the believer. The believer has been saved by 
him, at uttermost cost to his Saviour, saved from utter- 
most ruin and loss to uttermost recovery and gain. It 
would be beyond human power, beyond any finite power 
whatsoever, to imagine even another provocative of grati- 
tude equal to that which is found in Jesus Christ’s rela- 
tion to a man as that man’s Saviour. And it is a provoca- 
tive not only boundlessly potent, but endlessly enduring. 
It will last to all eternity, and grow eternally more potent, 
as more and more is eternally discovered to the redeemed 
soul what is the length and breadth and depth and height 
of the salvation with which he has been saved. There 
is profound reason for the presence, in the sublimely rap- 
turous ode heard in heaven of ascription to God, of that 
word, “ thanksgiving”: “ Blessing, and glory, and wis- 
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dom, and thanksgiving, and honor, and power, and might, 
be unto our God for ever and ever, Amen.” It is a high 
joy now to the generous heart to be grateful, and that joy, 
swelling to unimaginable volume, mounting to unimagin- 
able height, will be part of the everlasting bliss of heaven. 
Gratitude in exercise toward Christ as Saviour tends irre- 
sistibly to create a capacity and a habit of gratitude to- 
ward all to whom gratitude in degree is due; and this 
tends irresistibly to make beautiful character and to yield 
solid happiness, which two results taken together and car- 
ried, both of them, to the utmost possible height—the one 
to perfect likeness to Christ, the other to beatific vision 
of his glory—may be said to constitute human salvation. 
Thus it is that, through gratitude overwhelmingly excited, 
Jesus Christ exerts his power to save. 


u 


Manifestly gratitude co Christ could not subsist with- 
out love to Christ, and the two emotions blend inseparably, 
but not quite indistinguishably, with each other. So far 
as they may be distinguished, at least in thought, we 
may say that the believer’s gratitude to Christ is for 
what Christ is to him as his Saviour; and his love to 
Christ is for what Christ is in himself, recognized to 
be the one altogether lovely. We are living now in a 
day when much, not too much, though perhaps too much 
in proportion, is made of love, both in our conception 
of God and in our conception of what constitutes suf- 
ficing virtue in man. This ennobling estimate of love 
is unmistakably a birth of Christianity ; which, however, 
is too abstract a way of expressing the thought. Let 
us say rather that Christ, especially the Christ risen, 
ascended, glorified, speaking and working through his 
apostles, by eminence Paul and John, introduced into 
human thought the idea of love, as constituting the highest 
development, the “bright consummate flower,” of right 
human character. But the true, the only true, efficacious 
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working of Jesus Christ as Saviour, to make real the idea 
of love, to embody it in character and conduct, to make 
it a life, is through becoming himself to saved souls the 
one supremely worthy object of love. Love that does not 
take this direction, that does not center itself on Christ, 
or, which is the same thing, on God in Christ, is, we need 
not say, a spurious affection, but we may say, nay, we 
must say, an illusory sentiment merely rather than a 
saving power. When Jesus defined love to himself as 
obedience to himself (“ He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me”), he safe- 
guarded a point at which there lies continual danger to 
men, the danger of mistaking the true intimate character 
of a supposed feeling. That was a singularly penetrative 
and profound saying of John in his First Epistle, a para- 
dox not often sufficiently heeded, “ By this we know that 
we love the children of God, when we love God and keep 
his commandments.” We are liable, it seems, to mistake, 
in assuming that we love people, even people that are 
“children of God.” We need to apply a test. The test 
is, that we love God, and that test is not complete; we 
must complete it by obedience. 

Christ then saves us by being such in himself as to 
command our love; and, to satisfy him, our love must 
take the practical form of obedience. But love the emo- 
tion is first, and that emotion is a power to save, beyond 
all comparison strong. ‘ The love of Christ compels me,” 
Paul said, and although he meant here not his own love 
to Christ but Christ’s love to men, still Christ’s love to 
men becomes a compelling motive power in us only as it 
begets responsive love in our hearts to Christ. 


Love seems often to be thought of as if it were some- 
thing that could subsist by itself, without direction toward 
any particular object of love. And it is true that a dis- 
position to love may so subsist. But disposition to love 
is created, and it grows, through the exercise of loving. 
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The more we love the more we are disposed, the more 
we become able, to love. And love is a relative thing, 
not an absolute. It must have an object. When the right 
object is presented, then love springs up, but it is love 
for that object of love. 


Let us guard our language. It is not true that love 
necessarily springs up when the right object of love 
is presented. There must exist an internal condition, 
namely, the right spirit in us. That right spirit in us is 
created by God, which is the meaning of that saying of 
John, frequently, perhaps generally, misunderstood, “ We 
love him, because he first loved us.” John was not giving 
our reason for loving God; he was stating the producing 
cause of our love; God’s prior love of us it is that creates 
in us our responsive love of him. And it is God in Christ 
that we then love. We have now, for our present state of 
existence, in Jesus Christ an object of love adapted to 
beget in us love-the purest in quality, and the highest in 
degree, of which we are capable. But take into view our 
unbounded future, and consider what awaits us. Not 
only do we grow more and more capable of loving, the 
more we love, but, in proportion as, we love more and 
love better, we are more and more qualified in character 
to perceive in Jesus Christ what is worthy of our love. 
This law of increase for love will hold good forever ; for 
Christ will remain forever lovelier in himself than we can 
ever come completely to know. The process of salvation 
for us is thus seen to be a process progressive forever. 
One feels at this point like interrupting discourse with 
doxology—after the fashion of Paul! The more one 
studies the saviorship of Jesus, the more one is over- 
whelmed with wonder at the wisdom of it and the 
inexhaustible power. It is a delight to dwell in imagina- 
tion on the thought of the expansion, and the purifica- 
tion, of spirit in us, and the beatification, provided for us 
by Jesus Christ, simply through the operation of love in 
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our hearts for him—a love which, apart from the debt 
we owe him of gratitude, is naturally begotten and nour- 
ished within us by the mere contemplation of what he is 
in himself. 


IO 


But love to Christ for what he is in himself, is accom- 
panied with another sentiment toward him which is alike 
ennobling and beatifying. Admuration is an exceedingly 
operative and efficacious exercise of mind and heart. Its 
reflex influence is immense. It tends to assimilate us to 
what we admire. Admiration is thus a perilous activity, 
as well as one fraught with boundless possibility of good. 
All depends on what we admire. Is what we admire 
good, is it worthy? But in Christ Jesus is summed up 
all that deserves admiration, all that to the right mind 
and heart commands it, inspires ‘it, creates it. It was 
with good reason that Paul in one place spoke of admira- 
tion as a sentiment toward the glorified Jesus entertained 
by believers. “To be admired in all them that believe,” 
he said, looking forward to the Lord’s second coming. 


LI 


But admiration passes over into a sentiment higher, 
more entrancing, when it is directed toward the Saviour. 
It becomes adoration. It uses instinctively the language 
of Thomas, and exclaims, “ My Lord and my God!” 
Higher than this, in power to exalt, in power to confer 
joy, the experience of the human spirit cannot go. It 
has reached the topmost height, and the place that it 
touches is unspeakably glorious. All this, and far more 
than all this, is included in the saviorship of Jesus. 

Of course, throughout our dealing with this tran- 
scendent topic, we are speaking not of present human 
attainment, and not of present divine requirement. We 
are speaking of the ways in which Jesus Christ saves, and 
of the possibilities of salvation for us enfolded in him— 
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possibilities to be fully made real, here or hereafter, to 
every true believer. We are indeed “complete in him,” 
as Paul says; and many-sided study of his glorious 
saviorship makes it ever more and more evident that 
the great apostle well spoke when he densely said, “ Christ, 
the power of God, and the wisdom of God.” 

We can never completely answer the question we have 
raised, How does Jesus Christ save? but a few more 
things in answer must still be said. These things though 
few are important enough to be accorded the space and 
freedom of a separate additional chapter. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE SAVIORSHIP OF JESUS (contTINUED) 


I 


CERTAIN noble spirit has lately entered the 

thought, and, to some extent, the moral motive, of 
mankind, which has coined for itself a name and calls it- 
self “altruism.” This spirit divorces itself, or seeks to 
do so, from Christianity, and attempts to live in the world 
without the help of the Saviour. But it has the help of 
the Saviour beyond what it knows, or at least beyond 
what it openly acknowledges. It owes its very existence 
to him ; for where does the idea of altruism exist except in 
the atmosphere created by Jesus Christ? 

Let us appropriate the word, since the idea under- 
lying the word is inalienably ours, and say that the beauti- 
ful sentiment of altruism, that is, of living for others 
and not for ourselves alone, is an additional part, a neces- 
sary working part, of the saviorship of Jesus. He him- 
self set the example, the supreme example it was, of altru- 
ism. His own words express the fact, ““ The Son of Man 
came not to be ministered unto, but to minister and to give 
his life a ransom for many.” There we have altruism in 
its highest verbal expression; and in his life, and his 
death, and his resurrection, Christ gave it the highest ex- 
pression in act. He thus, with eloquence alike of word 
and of deed, impressed upon his disciples their duty of al- 
truism. Paul, the nearest of all men to the heart and the 
mind of the Master, drew the right lesson from Christ’s 
example, when he wrote: “ He died for all, that they who 
live should not henceforth live unto themselves, but unto 
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him who died for them and rose again.’’ Responsive al- 
truism in us means devotion to Christ in the service of 
our fellow men. We live truly “unto ” Christ when, and 
only when, we live, as he lived, “not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister.”’ Here is human altruism set at 
work to cooperate with Christ’s altruism in saving the 
world. It is a method of Christ’s supreme saviorship to 
employ the subordinate saviorship of men. 


It was an occupation so full of joy to dwell upon the 
office of love in Christ’s work of saviorship, that, as to 
that office, we in two particulars failed of adequate 
thoughtfulness. We neglected to point out that the exer- 
cise of loving is the very happiest activity of the moral 
nature in which we can possibly engage. Perhaps careful 
observation and analysis of ourselves and our moods 
would reveal it as a fact that the most in quantity, as well 
as the finest in quality, of all the happiness that we ever 
enjoy consists in loving. To be loved is sweet, but to love 
is sweeter. In drawing out from us love to himself, Jesus 
Christ gives us the better part of the fruit resulting; al- 
though it is also ineffably joy-inspiring to feel the love 
of God or of Christ shed abroad in our hearts. Love, 
love, whether in loving or in being loved, that is the 
climax of the saving power of Jesus Christ. | 

The second thing neglected by us was to put sufficient 
emphasis on what we may call Christ’s definition of love, 
love exercised toward himself. As has already been said, 
he makes it in effect to be obedience, when he says, “ He 
that hath my commandments and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me.” Let us now fully recognize the fact 
thus impressively announced by himself, the fact, namely, 
that his saviorship works, in a very important measure, 
through his mastership. His mastership Christ asserted 
on different occasions in express terms; besides that, the 
whole tone and tenor of his teaching implied it. This 
peculiarity was marked enough in him to command the 
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attention of even his casual hearers. They observed that 
he taught as one having authority, contrasting him herein 
with the Scribes and Pharisees of his day. “ These say- 
ings of Mine,” he called the principles and precepts that 
he laid down in his Sermon on the Mount. He did not 
leave those principles and precepts to win their way and 
make their impression by the unassisted force of the truth 
that was in them. He stamped them as Jus. Indeed, that 
stamp upon them was the main new thing that they con- 
tained. His own image and superscription, the seal of 
his personality affixed, that is what has made the Sermon 
on the Mount historic, immortal. ‘ But J say,” was his 
formula of first appropriating, and then of accrediting, 
and last of enforcing, what he proclaimed. “ Ye call me 
Teacher and Lord, and ye say well, for sol am. If I 
then, your Lord and Teacher ’—those were his words to 
his disciples. “ Why call ye me Lord, Lord, and do not 
the things which I say?” he asked in strict admonition and 
requirement. He would restore, in application to him- 
self, its full meaning to the word “ Lord,” and not let 
it stand emptied of all but mere customary complaisance. 
His farewell talks with his disciples before the cruci- 
fixion are even pathetically charged with the idea of 
obedience to himself required from them. 

Now this is more significant, more charged with in- 
tention and with consequence, than is generally supposed. 
The Bible, and especially the New Testament, in both 
the Gospels and the Epistles, is to be read and studied 
and wrought into life, in the light of the great disclosure 
that the whole course of Christian experience is, ac- 
cording to Christ’s ideal of it, one long continuous cam- 
paign of loving, and therefore joyful, obedience to him- 
self. “If ye know these things,” said Jesus, “ happy are 
ye if ye do them.” This he said in close connection with 
a claim from himself of mastership, and in sequel of a 
difficult example set by him, which notwithstanding its 
difficulty, he bade his disciples follow. 
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“These things.” What things? We shall not commit 
a dangerous mistake, if we make our answer to be, All 
things commanded from Christ, whether commanded 
directly by himself or indirectly through others. It is 
sometimes said that Christ did not prescribe ‘rules,’ but 
only laid down ‘principles.’ The difference between a 
rule and a principle is not practically very important. But 
by those who think that it is important, adjectives are 
employed to make the distinction plainer. Christ, it is 
urged, did not prescribe particular rules, but only laid 
down general principles. Self-evidently, particular rules 
for particular cases could not wisely be attempted until 
the particular cases should arise. To this extent therefore 
it is true that Christ does not deal in particular rules. 
But very remarkable it is to what an extent, in the New 
Testament, especially in the Epistles, most of all in the 
Epistles of Paul, the general principles of the gospel of 
Christ are broken up and distributed in particular rules. 
There is probably nowhere in the world another body of 
literature that contains, in proportion to its bulk, so many 
verbs in the imperative mood as does the New Testament. 
The most of these imperative moods represent instruc- 
tions from Christ (through his apostles) requiring obedi- 
ence. They are needful, and they are most useful, helps 
to the knowledge of what the will of God is—that will, 
final and perfect conformity to which, restored in man, 
constitutes human salvation. It is an essential part of 
Jesus Christ’s method in saving men to set them thus 
upon obedience to himself in detail. Every separate act 
of bending our wills into accord with God’s will tends to 
make our wills at last lie peacefully parallel with his; 
more, to blend the human will one and the same with 
the will divine. Christ’s mastership is a capital feature 
of his method of saviorship. Answer to our question, 
How does Jesus Christ save? would be fatally deficient 
without importunate insistence in it upon the idea of 
human obedience to Christ. | 
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II 


Particular precepts from Christ as Master are more 
numerous in the Epistles than in the Gospels. But among 
the still numerous particular precepts delivered by Christ 
himself while living his incarnate life, there is one by 
eminence so charged with consequence and so emphasized, 
through verbal expression from him and through ex- 
ample on his part, that it ought to be not only mentioned 
but insisted upon here as a vital feature of his method in 
saviorship. The precept enjoining the duty of prayer 
is the precept now referred to. (This duty is also urged 
by Christ through his apostles in their writings.) Prayer 
is a distinctly and purely religious exercise. No other 
activity of the mind and the heart tends to the culture 
of the religious, that is, the highest, in man so directly as 
does prayer. To be sure, all obedience rendered to God 
tends to such culture, but this particular act of obedience 
does so in a quite preeminent degree. Hence the urgent 
insistence upon prayer remarkable throughout the New 
Testament Scriptures. 

Does prayer produce, is it divinely intended to produce, 
outward visible effects? Or does it act solely by reacting 
upon the soul that prays? What does Christ teach as to 
this? The answer may be short and summary. When 
Christ taught us to say, “Our Father,” in addressing 
prayer to God, he implicitly gave us the whole truth on 
the subject. Is a human father moved to grant the re- 
quest of his children? Much more must be moved our 
Heavenly Father—by as much more as he is better, kinder, 
more truly and tenderly a father, than any human father 
can be. We may be certain that if God is indeed a father 
to us and we are indeed children to him, he cannot, he 
cannot, listen unmoved to our expressions of desire from 
him. He would not say, ‘Pray, I shall not heed your 
prayer to answer it, but the exercise will do you good.’ 
Perhaps it is not too much to affirm, no one who thinks 
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that God does hold such an attitude as that toward his 
praying children, can possibly offer true prayer. 


Thus much needed to be said in order that misunder- 
standing of what now will follow might be forestalled and 
precluded. The reflex influence of prayer upon the soul 
that prays is naturally the influence that here especially 
demands attention as constituting a prime force among 
the forces that work together for human betterment alike 
in character and in condition. Consider what prayer, 
Christian prayer, is. It is conscious, earnest, supremely 
earnest, desire before God, desire from God. Desire 
of what? Desire necessarily subordinate to God’s will, 
therefore desire of things such as God’s holy will will 
allow. Pagans that prayed to the divinities of Olympus, 
prayed for things which they might consume upon their 
lusts. They shamelessly prayed sometimes for oppor- 
tunities of revenge, for opportunities of sensual self- 
gratification. Obedient Christians will not dare desire 
before God, from God, aught in that spirit. To them 
prayer will be an exercise of pure and purifying aspira- 
tion. If, as the apostle bids them, they maintain this 
posture of spirit “ without ceasing,” conceive what the re- 
flex effect produced within -them will be. No influence 
at work within the soul can be imagined more potent for 
bettering the character, for producing happiness. 

The purely intellectual effect too will be most beneficent. 
Prayer, as taught by Christ and by his apostles, is adapted 
to exert a notably and nobly uplifting and expanding 
power upon the mind. Take that petition, “ Hallowed be 
thy name.” What a Godward lift there is in it! Take 
again the petition, “‘ Thy will be done on earth.” A world- 
embracing enlargement of thought is there. And as the 
prayer enjoined by Christ throughout the New Testa- 
ment is largely, perhaps chiefly, intercessory prayer, how 
much generosity of good will toward all men, of dis- 
criminating, delicate consideration regarding particular 
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cases and particular individuals, is called into exercise! 
How the spirit of revenge, even of resentment, is re- 
buked, how hatred is made impossible, by praying, as 
Christ directs us to pray, for those that despitefully use 
us and persecute us! 

Manifestly the more constant and continuous becomes 
the exercise of prayer, the greater, in exactly that degree, 
becomes the molding influence from it reflected upon char- 
acter. It perhaps needs to be pointed out that, although 
prayer is an instinctive resort for dependent rational 
creatures in normal relation to God, and although the 
Psalms abundantly attest the presence in Old Testament 
times of the habit of prayer, still it remained for Christ, 
first through his own personal teaching and his own per- 
sonal example, and then through the agency of his apostles, 
to erect expressly by authoritative injunction the office of 
prayer into the institution which it preeminently is in the 
Christian religion. To this extent, and in this sense, 
prayer is a distinctive feature and, in degree as faithfully 
practised, an illimitably efficacious feature of Christ’s 
method in saviorship. The apostle Paul knew its power, 
and with eloquent reiteration pressed home the duty of 
prayer upon the consciences of those to whom he ad- 
dressed his Epistles. 


III 


A very striking, very effective, expedient of saviorship 
for men adopted by Christ— expedient’ let us call it, 
since it can hardly be called a feature of method—was the 
extraordinary, one almost dares to say the spectacular, 
calling of Paul to be an apostle. That expedient for 
saving will presently be remarked upon; but meantime 
let us consider Paul in his peculiar relation to the feature 
of Christ’s method in saviorship upon which we have 
been insistently dwelling, namely, the requirement of 
obedience. Paul was by eminence the apostle of obedience 
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to Christ. He conceived himself, he declared himself, 
such, and he conducted his apostleship accordingly. He 
it is beyond any other of the apostles, that was qualified 
to resolve the general principle of obedience to Christ into 
the most numerous, most various, most permanently in- 
structive, specific applications; and this he did to sur- 
prisingly fruitful effect throughout his Epistles. <A 
manual of Christian life and practice these writings con- 
stitute, incomparably vital, vitalizing, beautiful. It is 
something incomprehensible that Paul should have come 
to be so widely misunderstood as predominantly dog- 
matic, metaphysical, logical, and therefore cold and hard. 
A man with a larger, warmer, tenderer, more affectionate, 
heart never lavished himself upon expression in language. 
And the essence of all he said and wrote and did, con- 
sisted, from his point of view (which is the right point 
of view), in obeying Christ and getting Christ obeyed. 
“For me to live is Christ,’ he said in his own intense 
way, and he said it all in saying that. 


The temptation is strong to assemble here instances 
of specific injunction from Paul, tending to show how the 
whole great sphere of God’s will is presented to us by 
him in segments and sections, and thus rendered available 
for our every-day use in obedience, and our every-day 
progress toward complete salvation in perfectly purified 
character. (This does not imply the delusive idea of 
salvation by character; it means progressive salvation in 
character advancing ever toward the glorious consum- 
mated ideal of human salvation as it exists in the mind 
of our Saviour.) It would certainly not be excessive to 
say that whoever should take Paul’s Epistles for a manual 
of behavior—behavior at once of mind, of heart, of hand, 
of tongue—and attentively heed all the hints and direc- 
tions therein supplied, to carry them out in practice—the 
specialized hints and directions, I mean, not merely those 
general and inclusive—would thereby achieve a life, and 
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at length a character, almost ideally rich and beautiful. 
Consider, for instances, these preceptive hints from Paul: 


“ Rejoice with them that do rejoice and weep with them 
that weep. 


Be not wise in your own conceits. 


Continue in prayer and watch in the same with thanks- 
giving. 


Render to no man evil for evil. 
Pray without ceasing. 


Do all in the name of the Lord Jesus, giving thanks to 
God and the Father by him. 


Abhor that which is evil; cleave to that which is good. 


Bear ye one another’s burdens, and so fulfil the law of 
Christ. 


Look not every man on his own things, but every man 
also on the things of others. 


In lowliness of mind let each esteem other better than 
himself. 


Rejoice in the Lord always, and again I say, Rejoice. 
Be careful [anxious] for nothing. 


Set your affection on things above. 


O 
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Forbear one another and forgive one another, if any 
_ man have a quarrel against any. 


Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts, and be ye 
thankful. 


Rejoice evermore. 


In everything give thanks, for this is the will of God in 
Christ Jesus concerning you.” 


Note that “ thanksgiving,” enjoined so often by Paul as 
a duty, is expressly, in this last injunction, referred to the 
will of God. 

In all his injunctions, Paul was not issuing ethical 
advices, which might commend themselves by their own 
virtue as fit and right; he was consciously resolving and 
distributing the will of God for men; that is, teaching the 
conduct of life as personal obedience rendered to God 
or to Christ. Paul’s precepts are not Paul’s. They are 
Christ’s. They are simply mediated to us through Paul. 
Christ in them is saving us by his mastership. Our own 
part in being thus saved is accomplished through obeying. 

If something less detailed, something more stimulatingly 
inclusive, be looked for, take this from Paul: 


“Finally, brethren, whatsoever things are true, whatso- 
ever things are honest, whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 


Or this, at once dense and inclusive: 
“By love serve one another; for all the law is ful- 


filled in one word, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self? 
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“Think on these things!” One can scarcely refrain 
from reverting to that phrase, with the crowded glowing 
context precedent. How provident Paul is; rather, how 
provident is the saviorship of Jesus! Here, it will be ob- 
served, is occupation—purifying, ennobling, beatifying, 
sanctifying occupation—provided for the mind with all 
its varied powers. It is not arduous exertion of the 
mental faculties, in painful labor of thought, that is recom- 
mended here by Paul. It seems to be instead an ardent 
musing, meditative, habitual posture of the mind—and 
the heart—that he would have his beloved Philippians 
maintain. The spaces of intellectual leisure should be 
filled up with such contemplations, such aspirations. The 
imaginative faculty of the mind is invited and enticed to 
take its range freely in the realm of “ whatsoever”’ is 
beautiful and true and good—no limit: “If there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” 
Like is that uplifting word from Paul: “ Seek those things 
that are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of 
God.” “ That they may behold my glory,” Christ desired 
from the Father, on behalf of his disciples, in that last 
prayer of his, just before he went forth to his agony in 
the Garden of Gethsemane. What a vivific, what an en- 
kindling, touch to the imagination of the believer! Did 
Paul have a thought of that condescendingly gracious de- 
sire of his Lord on behalf of his disciples, when he so 
visualized the Saviour sitting, above, on the right hand of 
God? Isaac Watts surely did, and of Paul’s visualizing 
words as well, when, in ecstatic triumph over the laws of 
verse constraining him in vain, he broke the alabaster 
box of rhyme and flashed forth his enraptured vision in 
that gloriously reckless stanza of his: 


There the blest Man, my Saviour, sits, 
The God, how bright he shines! 

And scatters infinite delights 
On all the happy minds! 
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It is no inconsiderable part of human salvation, already 
achieved, when Christ charges the mind and the imagina- 
tion with thought and aspiration such as, in these texts, 
are engagingly enjoined. Posthumous life, even pro- 
longed to immortality, is but a bare, a pale, almost a 
lonely, prospect, anticipated without the incitement of 
particular circumstance descriptive of it—descriptive cir- 
cumstance like what is supplied here and there in Scrip- 
ture, notably in the brilliantly, sometimes pathetically, 
alluring imagery of Revelation. How the reverent imag- 
ination of the loving believer can rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory, reveling without restraint in 
attempted conceiving of that resumed preexistent glory of 
his Lord, which he is at length to “behold”! To be- 
hold, and to share! For the glory that God gives to his 
Son, the Son will give to his disciples! No temptation 
is lacking to engage the imagination in transports of 
delighted endeavor to conceive, with faith, and with hope 
that maketh not ashamed, the inconceivable things, future 
and unseen and eternal, that God has prepared for those 
who love him. The imagination in a man is an incal- 
culable power—maleficent power how often!—for the 
making of character in him. And Christ is the Saviour 
of the imagination. But you must obey. He becomes 
Saviour, when admitted to be master, of the imagination. 


In later pages of this book, the saviorship of Jesus, 
operative on a world-wide scale to quicken and eman- 
cipate the intellect of man, and to launch it on a great 
career of undertaking and accomplishment, will be spoken 
of. But, quite distinct from that broad, that quasi-cosmic, 
aspect of Christ’s saving influence on the human mind, 
there is another, a seemingly more humble, yet perhaps 
even more important, working of his saviorship acting in 
the intellectual realm, which must be strongly insisted 
upon. The fact of this different working of Christ’s 
saviorship has of course just now been distinctly enough 
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implied, throughout our dwelling upon Paul’s “ Think on 
these things”; but it needs to be plainly, expressly, em- 
phatically, urged upon attention and recognition. 

There is a certain very serious fact of human nature 
and of human life which we perhaps do not often at all 
consider. To think is, for mankind, as natural, as neces- 
sary, as inevitable, as it is to breathe. We always breathe 
as long as we live, but so likewise we always think. There 
is never a moment of our waking hours, hardly of our 
sleeping, that we do not think. Thought after thought, a 
ceaseless, an endless, procession, automatically, whether 
we will or not, passes through our minds. Thought is an 
automatic function of the brain as much as breathing is 
an automatic function of the lungs. We breathe without 
willing to breathe, but so too we think without willing to 
think. ; 

But our breathing, though automatic, is in a measure 
subject to our control through the will. In like manner, 
and to a greater extent, our thinking, though automatic, is 
subject to our control through the will. We can think 
very much as we please. This voluntary controlling 
capacity of the mind brings our thinking under the law 
of obedience to Christ. “ Think on these things,” he bids 
us, through Paul. What “these things” are, he gives 
us to understand through specific mention of some of 
them, by way of example; and then he leaves it to our 
stimulated imagination, our stimulated spirit of obedience, 
to complete the list ourselves as we will; “if there be 
any virtue, if there be amy praise,’ he inspiringly says. 
In a word, Think nobly, maintain a pure, an elevated, 
habitual tenor of thought, is the law of intellectual life 
for the Christian. 

Now what the nature is of the thinking that goes on 
perpetually in any individual man’s mind, is self-evidently 
of the greatest importance to that man. It is a forma- 
tive force in him of prodigious moment in the making of 
his character, True, it is a revealing sign, an infallible 
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index, of character; but, beyond that, it is a force 
incessantly at work making the character what it is, and 
what it is to be. If I think sordidly, I am sordid, and I 
am becoming more sordid, with every sordid thought. 
If I think selfishly, I grow selfish thereby. If I am 
worldly in my thinking, I tend to become a hopelessly 
worldly-minded man. Ji 1 am visited with impure 
thoughts, I am proved impure in my imagination, unless 
I spurn them instantly. To entertain them for even one 
instant is to come in a degree under their power. Our 
safety lies in obeying that guardian precept, “ Think on 
these things.” By obeying that precept, we obey also 
that other prophylactic word: “ Be not overcome of evil, 
but overcome evil with good.” If we think fretful, dis- 
contented thoughts, we disobey that precept which bids, 
“Let the peace of Christ rule in your hearts.” No shal- 
low, superficial placidity of manner, a rest of the mind 
easily broken, but a deep peace it must be, in our hearts, 
and it must rule there. 

Of course it is not possible for us, situated as we are in 
this present world, to be always attentive to our own 
thoughts, always consciously engaged in keying up our 
minds and our hearts to this high strain of thought and 
emotion. But we can have intervals and seasons of 
doing this, and if we make these frequent and tense, if we 
are watchful in them up to the point of prayer, we can 
establish a habit of high thinking, of right thinking, that 
will tend to make such thinking quasi-natural with us, 
automatically easy and delightful. To establish such a 
prevailing habit of thought is a work of the will—that is, 
of a consenting, obedient will; we can be heavenly-minded 
in exact proportion as we will to be. Christ saves our 
imagination by saving our will—that is, by efficaciously 
persuading us to be obedient to him. There is perhaps no 
vice of character, no moral fault of habit, of which we 
can be guilty, that is not brought within the purview of 
some specific precept from Christ forbidding it. But 
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without staying now to illustrate this farther than we 
have already done, we may say all at once by saying that, 
since most of our sins are sins of thought, or have their 
spring and origin in thought, we may preclude and pre- 
vent them altogether by resolutely altogether occupying 
our minds with such thinking as was divinely meant by 
“ Think on these things.” 


The assemblage, previously given, any possible assem- 
blage, selective, not exhaustive, of Paul’s precepts for liv- 
ing, presented as exemplifying his ethics—ethics touched 
with emotion, exalted into religion, by being brought into 
relation with Christ—necessarily does injustice to the truly 
extraordinary, the quite transcendent, quality, as well as 
comprehension, of his practical teaching. Where, before 
Paul, where, since Paul, except as the fruit of Paul, 
would you look to find anything comparable? We have 
thus asked a question to which in reply all literatures, in 
whatsoever language, of whatsoever age, with one voice 
cry out, ‘It is not in us!’ There is one thing that ex- 
plains it all. It is Christ the Saviour, at work as Christ 
the Lord. 

Paul himself, the man Paul, was he in any com- 
mensurate degree, such as, in his writings, appears the 
apostle Paul? An interesting question, and one naturally 
suggested, but one of no material importance to us here. 
At least he was so far such, and recognized to be so far 
such, that he could afford to say, as he did say, “ Brethren, 
be followers together of me, and mark them which walk 
so as ye have us for an ensample.” 

The speculative question as to Paul’s actual attain- 
ment in obedience to Christ is raised, and answered as 
well perhaps as it admits of being usefully answered, in 
the following stanzas of a poem in which the poet imagines 
a personal interview with the apostle and, recalling to 
him his own counsel of perfection, “ Let the peace of 
Christ rule in your hearts,” boldly asks: 
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But didst thou always thus indeed 
Inviolate keep the peace of Christ? 
O brother of my soul, I need 
To know, Has thus one man sufficed ? 


When thousand little things perplexed, 
When waywardnesses, whims perverse, 
Obstructive, in thy fellows, vexed— 
Small trials oft than great ones worse— 


Say, didst thou then bide ever calm, 
Ever thy soul in peace possess, 

As to the music of a psalm 
Moving amid life’s daily stress? 


Would those who saw thee hourly nigh, 
Who with thee dwelt in mutual touch— 
Challenged for witness—testify 
That the great Paul was always such, 


In mien, in port, in deed, in word, 
Through all the least assays of life, 
As when to write those letters stirred, 
So with high calls to virtue rife? 


Which will Paul answer? Yea? Or Nay? 
I hardly know which better were. 
If he should roundly answer, Yea, 
It might more damp my spirit than spur— 


To feel how far the mark I miss; 
Yet heartening were it but to know 
That some one had attained to this, 
Had touched the goal toward which I go. 


But should Paul answer thus instead: 
Nay, I attained not what I taught; 
That goal I sighted far ahead, 
And only thither wrought and sought, 


Winning some distance day by day 
Toward the perfection that I saw 
Recede before me on the way, 
And fairer, nearer Christ, withdraw— 
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Seems that a solace it would be; 

For I should think, Perhaps my Lord 
Will patience have and pity me, 

Nor mete me out too strict award. 


If he, even he, victorious Paul, 
Strove only, and did not attain, 

Then I, even IJ, need never fall 
Desponding as to strive were vain. 


And this, O Paul, indeed was thine, 
To struggle and not count thine aim 

To have been apprehended. Mine, 
Let it be mine, to do the same!* 


IV 


The charm of this great man’s personality is such, and 
such the peculiarly intimate relation of what he wrote and 
wrought to the world-wide influence and effectiveness of 
the saviorship of Christ, that it is difficult to stay one’s 
hand in the treating of the present particular topic. Take, 
for example, the famous thirteenth chapter of First Corin- 
thians, Paul’s incomparable prose poem in praise of love— 
who would undertake to measure the beneficent influence 
that that has exerted, is still exerting, will continue always 
to exert, in mollifying, purifying, beatifying human na- 
ture? The descriptive phrases in which love is therein 
lauded by Paul—borne quite beyond himself by the trans- 
ports of his sympathetic imagination—are each one of 
them virtual precepts meant by him to be binding on the 
consciences and the wills of the persons addressed in 
the letter. But they are precepts almost disguised from 
their real character as such, by the exquisitely seductive 
tone and spirit of the representation. They are not there- 
fore less, they are rather therefore more, effective—be- 
cause not imperative, but as it were imperceptibly en- 
ticing. Lived up to as a program of postures for the 
secret soul to assume and to maintain, of habits in speech 


1“ Poems,”’ by W. C. W., pp. 286ff. 
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for the tongue, of ways in behavior toward one’s fellows, 
Paul’s eulogy of love would result in a life more beauti- 
ful than even the divinely beautiful eulogy itself. And 
the purpose of the eulogy, and the true use of it, is to 
provoke obedience of the precepts implied in it, and not to 
provoke admiration. It is Christ teaching you, Christ 
commanding you, Christ saving you, through Paul. 

And this same Teacher, Master, Saviour—Christ— 
through this same exquisitely qualified organ, Paul, laid 
forth, in Paul’s Epistles—mere occasional effusions as 
often they were—struck out for the most part in the 
haste and heat of the writer’s spirit to meet a particular 
need at the moment pressing—Christ, I say, in that noble 
body of literature, the full cycle of Paul’s extant Epistles 
taken together, laid forth, without system, a whole sys- 
tem of ethics, of ethics transformed into religion, which 
will, upon adequate examination, be found to be as 
miraculously provident of instruction for all human needs, 
as it is transcendently gracious and eloquent in spirit 
and in form, quite beyond and above the possibility of 
comparison with any other body of morals that ever 
existed. The sanctity of marriage, that ultimate point 
of support for the health of human society, Paul enforces 
with elevation of doctrine and with rhetoric of appeal 
and analogy that almost startle while they compel. 
Parental responsibility, filial duty, conjugal affection and 
fidelity—that trinity of guardianship for the holiness and ~ 
happiness of home; chastity in thought, in speech, in act; 
industry, honesty, honor; courtesy, patience, forbearance 
in love; hospitality, generosity, magnanimity ; sympathy, 
helpfulness, good will without dissimulation—but it would 
be well-nigh hopeless, the attempt to give within suit- 
ably brief space an exhaustive indication of the points in 
character and conduct touched, to illumination never 
dreamed of before, by this wonderful man in those letters 
of his which he lavishly wrote to communities numerically 
small and obscure in degree, writing with no least thought 
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of such a possibility as that they would live to immortality 
of fame and work to immortality of beneficent influence, 
even in continents and islands more extensive than the 
whole world that he then knew. 


Let us make sure of avoiding a capital mistake of’ 
omission. In our zeal to insist upon the remarkable 
-adaptedness and effectiveness latent in the New Testament 
ethics to produce profound and comprehensive right liv- 
ing and so to produce profoundly and comprehensively 
right character, we must not fail to point out very sharply 
that obedience to Christ is also not less adapted and not 
less effective to produce a most beneficent subjective 
reaction, in the form of intimate and exquisite happiness » 
resulting, within the soul that obeys. That experience 
answers to the words of the Saviour ; there is a sense as of 
a well of water within springing up into everlasting life. 
How infinitely mistaken those non-Christian, not to say 
anti-Christian, moralists who, in the foolish pride of a 
self-sufficient human nature, hold and teach that the 
principle of obedience in conduct is even immoral! We 
must do right because it is right, they proudly say; not 
because it is commanded. But what thing can be named 
that is right, if it be not right to obey one who has the 
just privilege of commanding? At all events, the soul 
saved by Christ has Christ for Lord as well as for 
Saviour. To that soul, all morality, all true morality, is 
morality transfigured to religion by the touch of obedi- 
ence to Christ. “If ye know these things” [that is, 
certain things commanded], Christ said, “happy are ye 
if ye do them.” Let us not miss the promise, the assur- 
ance, of these words. Happiness in obeying is promised 
therein, is assured, to the one who obeys. Whence the 
happiness? The answer to that question is not far to 
seek. The happiness, no mere reflex of an approving 
conscience, comes directly from communion with Christ. 
He reveals himself in his commands, for they are the 
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expression of his will, that is, of himself. We know 
him in them; but not the most truly, not the most deeply, 
unless we obey him in them. Doubtless we should experi- 
ence a certain pleasure (indeed a high pleasure, though 
so much below the highest that one feels tempted to slight 
it in comparison) in conforming our lives to the precepts 
of Christ, without therein rendering conscious, intentional 
obedience to him. We should also, of course, achieve some 
true excellence of character. But we should miss the 
best, both the best of character, and the best of happiness. 
We need to obey. 

The joy of obedience is transcendent. One almost needs 
allegorize the quasi-voluptuous imagery of the Canticles 
to describe it—so ineffably delicious is it, this marriage of 
the human will to the will of Christ. You sink with a 
kind of spiritual luxury of self-abandonment into oneness 
with his will. ‘I worship thee, sweet will of God,” is the 
soul’s language. The spirit of trust avails much toward 
this bliss of the soul; but obedience is necessary to com- 
plete it. And obedience reacts to make possible an in- 
definitely better trust. Through obedience to Christ, that 
is, through merging our will in his will, is accomplished 
our part toward the great, the last, consummation, namely, 
union with him. Paul’s expression, “in Christ,” describ- 
ing the believer’s state, from being figurative becomes 
literal to us, from being mystical becomes almost intel- 
ligible to thought. The key to the meaning of it is obedi- 
ence. We shall understand it perfectly when we perfectly 
obey, and perfect obedience to Christ is the same as union 
with him. In union with Christ, we shall be unconscious 
of obeying. Doing his will, we shall be doing our will, 
and the universe will be at our feet. We shall be 
omnipotent in him. A great philosopher once defined hap- 
piness as the reflex of unimpeded energy. If that indeed 
is happiness, then here is happiness, absolute, indefeasible, 
complete. We shall “reign” with Christ—such is the 
transcendent promise—reign, of course, unimpededly, 
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victoriously, and his blessedness will be ours. This is the 
Saviour’s own wish for his disciples. “ That they may 
have my joy made full in themselves,’ was his prayer to 
his Father. 


Have I seemed in some of these late pages to be 
magnifying Paul instead of Christ? It is not so; I have 
been magnifying Paul only that I more might magnify 
him whose minister Paul was, that Lord whom he adored. 
It was part, important part, of the wisdom and the power 
of Christ’s saviorship that he served himself with such 
a man as Paul. But great as Paul was in himself, he 
was still not great enough, was not either morally or in- 
tellectually great enough, to have achieved those letters of 
his, apart from Christ as his helper. It was Christ in him 
that wrote them—Christ working as Saviour of men. 
It cannot be too strongly insisted upon, that, miraculously 
adequate in substance and in range of application, as was 
Christ’s moral teaching through Paul, the form of that 
teaching, the ineffably penetrative and sweet spirit of it, 
is, if possible, more miraculous still. If comparison is to 
be made between the New Testament ethics and any sys- 
tem of ethics not derived from the New Testament, the 
controlling quality just noted in the New Testament 
ethics should be taken duly into account. What has made 
the Christian morality indefinitely more influential than 
any other morality for the betterment of mankind, is not 
so much its superiority to any other in substance, as it 
is the unique potent personality behind it. The differen- 
tiating peculiarity of the New Testament moral system 
is that it asks, not conformity to a standard, but obedience 
toa person. And ever Christ the Saviour qualifies Christ 
the Master. You love and therefore you obey. So too 
Christ the Saviour qualifies Christ the Teacher. You love 
and therefore you learn. If, understood as here singing 
only in the sphere of mutual human relationship, Tenny- 
son sang truly when he sang: 
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And what delights can equal those 

That stir the spirit’s inner deeps 

When one that loves but knows not reaps 
A truth from one that loves and knows— 


how much more deeply true is the sentiment sung in the 
sphere of human relationship to Christ! 


V 


But rich in power to save as is Christ’s method of 
saviorship, in calling a man like Paul to be his apostle 
of obedience, that is, his chief chosen human instrumen- 
tality in bringing his own mastership to bear upon men 
for saving them—the calling itself of Paul to his apostle- 
ship, considered irrespectively, so far as that is possible, 
of the fruitful subsequent result secured, demands to be 
reckoned separately and rated high among the forces 
employed by Jesus Christ as Saviour of the world. 

The man, the moment, the manner—consider these three 
features of that call. Paul was young, a man in the 
prime and vigor of manhood. He stood high in the re- 
gard of his countrymen; among his peers in age prob- 
ably no other so high. He was rich in native gifts of 
mind and of heart. He was rich in accomplishments of 
culture and discipline. He was full of ambition, energy, 
initiative. He was a zealot Pharisee. He hated the very 
name of Jesus Christ. He despised Christians and harried 
them on every hand, persecuting them to stripes, to 
prison, and to death. He sought them far and wide to 
do this. The very breath he drew was threatening and 
slaughter for Christians. Such was the man. 

There speedily came a moment in this man’s career that 
marked the last and sharpest height of his rage against 
Christ. He had got himself formally commissioned for 
his errand, and he was now fiercely on his way to a 
“strange city,” with a fell purpose in his heart. His 
spirit leaping within him to be gone before him then, he 
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was near Damascus, the goal of his desire. It was high 
noon of the day. Such was the moment. 

That moment that man became a disciple, an apostle, 
of Christ. How? There could be but one way. The 
crucified, the risen, the ascended, the glorified, Jesus of 
Nazareth became Paul’s Saviour by becoming Paul’s 
Lord. It was sudden, it was swift, it was complete, it was 
lasting, the change. There was no process, with steps in 
it, and stages, of progress. It was abrupt, instantaneous 
conversion—conversion of a human will intensely hostile 
to the will of God into a human will eagerly obedient 
to the will of God. The outward visible and audible 
means of that change was a great light suddenly flashed 
down upon the man from the sky, a light above the 
brightness of the Syrian sun then shining at midnoon, and 
therewith a voice, not human, speaking to him thence in 
human words, and to his question, “ Who art thou, 
Lord?” replying, “I am Jesus of Nazareth whom thou 
art persecuting.” It was the Crucified, glorified! 


After the fact, we are able to see that the fact, or 
something essentially like it, might almost have been 
anticipated. The antecedent probability of some such 
demonstration on the part of Christ, becomes upon re- 
flection overwhelmingly strong. It was fit, it was as it 
were required and inevitable, that, if Christ had indeed 
ascended far above all height and had assumed all power 
in heaven and on earth, he should once at least show him- 
self in such a manner as this, adding so a crowning last 
evidence for men, in proof of the reality of his resurrec- 
tion, and of his glorious resurrection life. It behooved 
that as Christ on earth, the humiliated Son of God, had 
chosen men to be his witnesses and his apostles, so now 
Christ in heaven the Son of God reentered into the glory 
that he had with the Father before the world was, should 
choose and set apart a man to be witness and apostle of 
his proper preexistent and eternal glory, and should do 
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so in a manner at once befitting his now exalted state and 
condescending to our need of evidence upon evidence to 
confirm and support our faith. 

Such different and additional witness and apostle was 
Paul. The entire cycle of Paul’s written production ex- 
hibits him consciously holding his apostolic relation ex- 
clusively to the eternal Son of God returned from his 
earthly sojourn to his preexistent state of glory in the 
heavens. Of the historic Jesus of Nazareth, Paul has 
little to say, and that little is oftenest said only by 
way of eloquent and moving contrast drawn between what 
Christ had been before his incarnation and what he con- 
sented to become, stooping infinitely down to lowly estate 
and to ignominious death, when incarnate. 


To ignore this, or to disallow it as hallucination on 
Paul’s part, is to cancel at a stroke from our account of 
the forces employed by Christ for human salvation one 
very important force, nay, as I fully believe, the one most 
important force of all. With what degree of jeopardy 
to the immediate and to the ultimate future of souls that 
commit this mistake, the mistake is inevitably attended, 
it would be presumptuous to conjecture. I.speak thus 
seriously for the reason that this particular mistake seems 
like going perilously near to fatal failure of necessary 
belief in Christ. It involves virtually, for it logically 
involves, conscious or unconscious incredulity on the part 
of those who commit it as to the real resurrection of 
Christ from the dead, his ascension to power and glory in 
the heavens, his present activity in presiding over and 
administering the world of men and of events. The con- 
version and the call to apostleship of Paul is the one sole 
way that Christ after his ascension chose of appearing 
personally in the world, revealed to eye and to ear, as still 
living, and indeed invested now with all authority in 
heaven and on earth. Way more worthy of a Saviour 
God, way better adapted to be effective for its purpose, 
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no human imagination could conceive. The instantaneous 
momentary theophany, so overpowering in its immediate 
effect, was as it were prolonged, miraculously prolonged, 
throughout all the years following of Paul’s apostleship— 
a record of activity and achievement that, which consti- 
tutes an historic phenomenon not otherwise to be ration- 
ally explained than as the result of such a supernatural 
conversion of persecutor into apostle. 

What has just been said indicates the unique, the su- 
preme, importance of the historic phenomenon of Paul. 
Not because Paul taught so well the mind of Christ, and 
so well wrought to make Christ acknowledged master of 
human life—that, though of immense importance, is yet 
not the chief reason why we cannot afford to give up 
Paul under the illusion of so going “ back to Christ.” It 

is because through Paul Christ in glory manifested him- 
self visibly and audibly and indisputably once for all to 
mankind, and because the true way for us back to Christ 
is onward and upward to Christ under the leadership of 


Christ’s own chosen and chief representative, the apostle 
Paul. 


Whatever may be thought of this view, considered as 
a kind of philosophy of the subject, it is an unquestionable 
matter of history that Paul has been for nineteen cen- 
turies Christ’s main human means of impact upon human 
society. So much is this the case, that some men hold that 
Paul, and not Christ, is the true founder of historic Chris- 
tianity. This, in the teeth of Paul’s own passionate dis- 
claimer and adoring prostration at the feet of Christ, is to 
be sure quite absurd ; but it testifies to the fact upon which 
insistence has here been so strongly laid, that Christ’s 
way of saving men makes capital use of Paul. It is within 
the bounds of probable truth to say that but for Paul, 
and Paul’s work in the world, those of our day who would 
fain dispense with Paul (crying “ Back to Christ,” with 
that ulterior thought in mind), would never have heard 


yr 
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at all of Christ, and would therefore not now be crying 
their fatuous, and in effect disloyal, cry. It is clearly 
because Paul believed in Christ as exalted and glorified 
Son of God Most High, and because the church of Christ 
has believed Paul believing so, that Christianity thus far 
has made whatever progress it has made in rescuing and 
saving the world. Full return on the part of the church 
to Paul’s belief, and full return to Paul himself believing 
so—that, and only that, will give the impulse now so 
sorely needed to launch Christianity upon a fresh for- 
ward movement in conquering the world. 

For the reasons thus imperfectly suggested, I do not 
hesitate to place Paul, with all which that great name 
implies, last and highest among the calculable forces 
wielded by the Lord Jesus as Saviour of mankind. I 
rank Paul thus, both in view of the permanent historic 
importance, past and future, of this force, and in view 
of what I feel to be the chief need of the Christian church, 
for her own sake and for the sake of the world, at this 
living moment of time. 


VI 


What the great name of Paul implies has thus far been 
but very inadequately suggested. It implies a vast quick- 
ening of human thought. If in the preceding discussion 
there has been felt a lack of due consideration given to 
the mind of man as subject of salvation through the 
saviorship of Christ, here, in connection with Paul, is fit- 
ting opportunity to make the omission good. Paul speaks 
pregnantly of ‘bringing every thought into captivity to 
the obedience of Christ.’ 

But the Christ incarnate was beforehand with his 
apostle in requiring obedience with the mind. “ Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy mind,’ Christ 
said. He was summarizing the “law ” or rather stating 
what was the chief thing in it, but he exercised his sover- 
eign freedom by adding to it. “ Thou shalt love the Lord 
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thy God with all thine heart, and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy might,” says the “law”; “and with all thy 
mind,” adds Christ. A paradox; indeed, a double para- 
dox ; for it is love that is commanded as a point of obedi- 
ence, and it is love with the mind, the whole mind. Paul’s 
words, “ captivity,” and “obedience,” used with refer- 
ence to the movement of the intellect, will be an offense 
to many. Freedom, it will be said, not captivity, spon- 
taneity, not obedience, is what the mind craves, what it 
does well in craving, for itself. Yes, but that word of 
Christ has here its application, “If the Son make you 
free, you shall be free indeed.” Freedom “ indeed ’— 
that, that is what the mind needs. Obedience to- Christ 
on the part of the mind means only consent to think 
along right lines, to think in accordance with the truth; 
-and that is real intellectual freedom. To be subject 
to Christ in your thinking no more means bondage, 
no more means restraint of movement, to the mind, than 
does the attaching cord mean hindrance to the kite in its 
soaring to the sky, than do the rails of the track mean 
hindrance to the locomotive-engine speeding on its course. 
Look at the world and at history. Where has the human 
mind enjoyed most freedom, made most progress? Has 
it not been where the Lord Jesus Christ has been the 
best obeyed? When has the human mind worked most 
freely, most fruitfully? Has it not been in periods when 
the mastership of Christ has been most cordially acknowl- 
edged, acknowledged to the extent of freeing from all 
other masterships? It is part of the glorious savior- 
ship of Christ to emancipate the human mind; and the 
edict of emancipation for the human mind has been 
proclaimed through the world most widely, indeed, it has 
been almost exclusively proclaimed, in the far-resounding 
voice of Paul. 


Let then the name of this great apostle, who worshiped 
at the feet of his Master with illimitable adoration, fitly 
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conclude our answer to the question, How does Jesus 
Christ save? 


VII 


The words immediately foregoing were to be the last 
words of this chapter, and so the last words of this book. 
The book was thus about dying away in a cadence, a re- 
frain, as if of ascription to Paul. But Paul himself, with 
a very remarkable expression of his, intervenes and ad- 
monishes me. There is indeed something yet of supreme 
importance remaining to be said. In a charming con- 
fidence, such as he would hardly perhaps have felt like 
permitting to himself toward any other church, Paul to 
his beloved Philippians wrote, concerning his own in- 
timate personal experience of life, as follows: “I have 
learned in whatsoever state I am, therein to be content; 
I know how to be abased, and I know also how to abound; 
in everything and in all things I have learned the secret 
both to be filled and to be hungry, both to abound and 
to be in want. I can do all things in him that strength-. 
eneth me.’ Paul considers himself to be “in” Christ 
Jesus; by the words, “ him that strengtheneth me,” he of 
course meant Christ. 

Here then is a perfectly unmistakable intimation from 
Paul that he believed himself to be recipient of strength 
for life supernaturally communicated to him from Christ. 
There is no other admissible way of understanding such 
language from Paul. It becomes necessary therefore to 
recognize in Christ’s saviorship an element that is in- 
scrutable, being supernatural. Up to the present point, 
we have in the main limited ourselves to inquiring in 
what ways, natural and subject to being explored and 
understood by us, Christ exerts his influence for our help. 
But now we are compelled, by the truth that exists in 
the case, to admit the presence and power of a factor in 
the saviorship of Christ that quite escapes our under- 
standing, eludes even our own consciousness, while never- 
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theless working its work within us. There is a mysterious 
impartation from Christ of spiritual sufficiency for meet- 
ing the occasions and needs of life. To receive this im- 
partation we must be “in” Christ; but being in Christ we 
cannot suffer any lack for the uses of living. We can 
do “all things” in him; for he strengthens us to do all. 
Here is no fanaticism. Neither here nor elsewhere in 
his various writings does Paul show the least sign of being 
prompted to any extravagance of attempt, through con- 
ceit of being able to draw on indefinite resources of power 
available for him in Christ. The tenor of the context 
makes it plain that he was thinking only of ability given 
him to adjust himself to whatsoever providential condi- 
tions of life might at any time environ him, and so to be 
ever conqueror of the world. “Thanks be to God, who 
- giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ,” 
we seem to hear him in undertone exultingly exclaim. 


I have called this inscrutable impartation of power 
from Christ “ mysterious.” But it is in reality mysterious 
only as many things in our daily experience are mysteri- 
ous, and would seem mysterious, if they were not so 
familiar that we forget to consider them in their true 
character. For example: That I can communicate my 
thought to you by making certain sounds with my voice; 
that I can make those sounds, without knowing how, by 
simply willing to make them; that you on your part can 
receive them, without even willing to do so; that mere 
sounds should signify thoughts, feelings, purposes; that 
thus, through the medium of speech, there should some- 
times be communicated from one to another among men 
strength, guidance, help, to act in a given way—all these 
things, deeply considered, are quite as mysterious as it is 
that a divine Saviour should at his will be able to impart 
spiritual power to a human being that trusts him. What- 
ever margin of deficiency is left, after due account has 
been taken of every comprehensible way of saving that 
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Christ employs, we may serenely and sanely assume that 
the incomprehensible residual factor, supernatural, and 
indefinitely great, will, according to the degree of our 
faith, overflowingly make up for it all. 


As there was no fanaticism in that claim of Paul’s, 
so there was no mysticism in it. Toward mysticism Paul 
had no doubt a native aspect of faculty, perhaps of tend- 
ency, decidedly favorable. But from the two extremes, 
that of fanaticism on the one side and that of mysticism 
on the other, he was saved by his quite imperturbable 
sanity and his unfailing infallible common sense. What 
he relates in the well-known passage commencing, “I 
know a man in Christ,’ evinces his mystical capacity; 
while his remarkably restrained manner in relating that 
experience of his at the same time testifies to the mastery 
of moderation and self-control, in short, of common sense, 
under which he habitually lived, and spoke, and wrote. 
Pure, rapt contemplation, contemplation unrelated to life 
in outward attitude and behavior, is the note of the 
mystic; but Paul indulged apparently no transports, no 
ecstasies, as of one borne above the sphere—exaltations 
encouraged by him for their own sake, or rather for the 
sake of the spiritual luxury to be enjoyed in them. He 
set his mightiest, his loftiest, emotions at useful work in 
practical life. Nevertheless Paul lived a life of release, 
of detachment, a supersensual, a transcendent life, a life 
in short such as the incarnate Christ lived. This, and 
nothing less than this, seems beyond question to be im- 
ported in that testimony of his, concerning himself and 
his own spiritual experience, which he bore in writing to 
the Galatians: “ It is no longer I that live, but Christ liveth 
in me; and that life which I now live in the flesh I live 
in faith, the faith which is in the Son of God, who loved 
me, and gave himself up for me.” Faith, then, faith in 
the unique, the “ only-begotten,” Son of God, lover of 
him, Paul, voluntary vicarious sacrifice for him, was the 
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element in which Paul lived, in which he found his 
strength, a strength constantly, elastically, equal to every 
practical demand that life could bring. 


We have now touched the culminating point in the pro- 
gressive salvation of the human soul to be aimed at here 
on earth. It is the object and end of Christ’s saviorship 
to enable us to live such a life as has thus been shadowed 
forth. And faith, faith alone, is the means and the 
medium of it. “ This is the victory that overcometh the 
world, even our faith.’ I do not think therefore that 
we should make any mistake in fully believing that Christ 
saves us by an exercise, quite inscrutable, but not at all in- 
credible, to us, of spiritual power in direct impact upon 
our spirits. When we pray to him for help to live as 
we ought to live, this is what we pray for; and such 
prayer we are to offer in full faith of answers to be 
realized, if not in our consciousness, then in depths of 
being within us below consciousness. A temptation to be 
heedfully guarded against, to be firmly resisted, if, despite 
our vigilance, assailing us, is the temptation—peculiarly 
strong upon those with whom the rationalizing instinct is 
strong—to misinterpret these accesses of spiritual enable- 
ment, and credit them to the reflex influence that through 
prayer we exert upon ourselves. It is of the very nature 
of this secret inner working of divine power, to blend itself 
indistinguishably with the self-prompted motions of the 
human soul. In God we live and move and have our 
being. It is not wholly we ourselves; it is in part, and 
we never can know in how large part, Christ Jesus—with 
whom we are one, as its branches are one with the vine. 

And here we are to recognize an office of that Spirit, 
paradoxically at once distinct from Christ and the same 
with him, concerning whom Christ spoke, with peculiar 
intimacy of disclosure and promise, to his disciples just 
before he suffered. “ The Spirit of truth,” Jesus called 
him, and said that the world could not receive him, while 
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the disciples could and would; he should be im them. 
“ He,’ Christ said; and immediately added, “J” come 
unto you. He himself, Christ, would “come” to his 
disciples, and he would somehow also be the Spirit, the 
Comforter, whom he would “send”; for he said, “I will 
not leave you desolate, J will come to you.” This Spirit, 
when he “came,” should guide Christ’s disciples into all 
the truth. The Father takes likewise his part, for he too 
“sends” the Spirit. Father, Son, Spirit, of these three, 
each divine, and all-divine, Christ speaks, and so speaking 
says, “ We will come and make our abode ”’ with the lov- 
ing and obeying disciple. 

It is a high and holy mystery of divine copartnership, 
three in one working indivisibly, and inscrutably working, 
for human redemption; that is, for the assumption of 
redeemed souls into the transcendent sphere of commu- 
nion with the Father and with the Son mediated through 
the Spirit. The whole sweep of Christ’s omnipotent 
saviorship sets toward that one consummation within 
us—which at last is finished salvation, for it is emancipa- 
tion from the slavery of sense and exaltation through faith 
into a life of the spirit in which will be enjoyed to the full 
the “liberty of the glory of the children of God.” Our 
evolution into the ideal man, with all remains of the non- 
ideal left behind us and lost, is then complete. 


UNTO HIM THAT LOVED US, AND WASHED US FROM OUR 
SINS IN HIS OWN BLOOD, AND HATH MADE US KINGS AND 
PRIESTS UNTO GOD AND HIS FATHER; TO HIM BE GLORY 
AND DOMINION FOR EVER AND EVER, AMEN. 


VIII 

‘What!’ I hear some one exclaim, likely too to be one 
from among my more sympathetic, more approving, read- 
ers— What! The chapter closed; the doxology chanted, 
and nothing said, or so little said, concerning Jesus as 
Saviour of society? Where is the new, the broader, the 
scientific, ““ world-view ” in this chapter?’ 
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A natural, but in truth an unwarranted, sentiment of 
surprise. The fact is, all that has here been said of 
Jesus as Saviour, has been said of Jesus as Saviour of 
society. What is society? What but an aggregation, a 
community, an organism, if you please (to allow the 
sociologic word, with its biologic analogy, its evolutionary 
import and argument, underlying), made up of, individual 
souls. There is no salvation of society but salvation of 
individuals. When the individuals that compose society 
are saved, then society is saved, not till then. 

‘ Betterment of condition ’ was spoken of as a feature— 
it might for a moment have seemed to be spoken of 
as the feature—of the saviorship of Christ. Did my 
readers notice that the word “ condition,’ as thus used, 
by no means imported outward condition, environment, 
the complex of things that affect the body. Human bet- 
terment, in this sense also, is no doubt included in the 
undertaking of Christ to save. But that is subordinate, 
incidental ; it is what might be called a by-product, a thing 
that comes about almost as if unintended, as if by the 
way simply. “The kingdom of God is within you,” 
Christ said. “The kingdom of God is not meat and 
drink,’ Christ also said—through Paul—that is, not 
worldly good, material good, gratification of sense, satis- 
faction of bodily need. What is it then? Briefly, it is 
inward condition ; it is “ righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost.” We had to go to Paul for our best 
answer—to Paul speaking out of his own experience, 
Paul the most completely saved man, so at least it seems 
to me, that Christ has ever set forth to be an example 
of what he as Saviour can do in the way of temporal 
salvation for the individual human soul. This conception 
of Paul inspired the lines with which the poem opens, 
found on pp., 285f. of “ Poems,” by W. C. W.: 


O thou, the most victorious soul 
That ever quickened human clay. 
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Christ’s salvation then, even his temporal salvation, does 
not consist in amelioration of outward circumstance. 
‘Tn the world ye shall have tribulation,’ Christ told his 
disciples, but “Be of good cheer,’ he said, “I have 
overcome the world.” 

He saves, in the temporal, the worldly, the material 
sense, by creating and sustaining, a state of the soul 
which makes the subject independent of whatever can 
befall. “ A counsel of perfection,” do you say, a suspi- 
cion of deprecatory incredulity in your tone? Granted— 
yet no impractical, impracticable counsel. “ Be ye per- 
fect,” Christ said; but there was an enabling power be- 
hind the saying always available for whoso would obey. 
“In everything give thanks,’ Paul was inspired to say; 
also Paul was inspired to support that injunction of his 
by a singularly sweet but a most majestically commanding 
assurance: “For this is the will of God in Christ Jesus 
concerning you,’ he told those to whom the injunction 
was addressed. (Let me permit myself here a parenthesis 
to call attention in passing to the peculiar turn of phrase 
with which Paul enforces his injunction of thanksgiving. 
He makes an announcement, he announces that this is the 
will of God in Christ Jesus. I submit that:such an an- 
nouncement, which seems so natural as not to be even 
noticeable coming from Paul, would be natural only to a 
man living and writing in a sane, a perfectly assured, a 
by-no-means delusive sense of peculiar, quasi-confidential 
relationship to God, as one admitted to know and author- 
ized to communicate the secret of the Divine will. Paul 
does not draw an inference, does not state a conclusion 
of reason, he announces, simply announces. Herein is 
proof, not intended, but all the more convincing, that Paul 
felt himself to be, and was, an oracle of God; that he 
was, in a transcendent sense, inspired.) To be thankful, 
to be always thankful, to be always uttering the thankful- 
ness that we feel, is made a duty, a matter of obedience— 
obedience to a will of God revealed as in exercise toward 
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us; graciously so in exercise, for it is exercised in Christ 
Jesus. Now that one inspired injunction from Paul is 
such that, if obeyed, it involves a complete present salva- 
tion for whoever obeys it. Thankfulness and habitual 
expression of thankfulness, make the subject of the exer- 
cise, whatever be his outward condition, victoriously 
happy—in other words, as to matter of condition he is 
saved. 


I use this particular injunction from Paul simply as an 
illustration of the marvelous power of salvation that Christ 
has lodged in the ethical instructions of the gospel as Paul 
was inspired to preach and teach the gospel. Of course 
this marvelous power of salvation can be brought into 
application and made effective, only through obedience on 
our part. Hence the extraordinary emphasis that Christ 
laid everywhere in his teaching on the idea of obedience 
to himself. When the world is filled with souls thus 
obedient to the will of God in Christ, then the kingdom 
of God has come, then the will of God is done on earth 
as it is done in heaven—then, and not till then. How 
far off the world now is from this consummation, the 
existing state of civilized human society sufficiently shows. 
No true progress is made toward this happy, this glorious, 
consummation except as individual soul after soul accepts 
Christ for Master, and really obeys him. 

To be nominally Christian does not count, either for the 
individual or for society. There is, for example, no truly 
Christian nation, no truly Christian community, at this 
moment existing anywhere on the planet. There cannot 
be any such nation, any such community, until, I will not 
say all the individuals in it, but I will say until a control- 
ling majority of,all the individuals in it, are truly Chris- 
tian. When that condition has been fulfilled for most 
of the populations in most of the dominant nations of the 
world, there will be no war. Until that condition has been 
fulfilled, there will always be the possibility, nay, the prob- 
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ability, I am almost ready to say the-certainty, of war. No 
matter what degree of progress may seem to have been 
made in the direction of universal, of permanent, inter- 
national peace, no matter how much the sentiments of 
justice, of kindness, of social service, social solidarity, 
may have been preached and may have become the con- 
viction and the practice of mankind, there will still 
always remain the threatening imminence of international 
war ready to break out upon provoking occasion. Treaties 
will not prevent it, diplomacy will not prevent it, reason 
will not prevent it, reason enacted into wise legislation 
will not prevent it, the argument of enlightened self-in- 
terest and the needs of commerce will not prevent it, 
civilization, science, philosophy, sociology, triumphant 
evolutionism, peace societies, local, national, international, 
ecumenical, peace conventions, peace palaces, prize peace 
essays, peace propaganda of whatever sort, however 
financed by munificent pacific millionaires, will not pre- 
vent it, religion even, nominal religion, though it be re- 
ligion that calls itself, and supposes itself to be, the 
Christian religion, will not prevent it; nothine will pre- 
vent it but that coming of the kingdom of God for which 
in words we pray, but which in fact we have yet to under- 
stand the real meaning of. : 

“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven,” is the formula of the prayer that Christ 
taught his disciples to pray. The second clause explains 
the first. God’s kingdom has come when his will is 
really and practically the supreme law of the world uni- 
versally recognized and obeyed. 


It may surprise, may even startle (it certainly will 
provoke in many quarters, perhaps in most, instantaneous 
instinctive dissent) for me to say, as I do say, that no 
progress toward the establishment of the kingdom of 
God on earth has been made by the achievements, how- 
ever great, and however worthy to be welcomed and 
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applauded, of social, political, industrial, economic re- 
form—unless there has accompanied such reform a 
movement resulting in the conversion of individual 
souls from a state, invariably their natural state, of 
disobedience, to a state of obedience, toward God. What 
makes up, what constitutes, the kingdom of God is a 
population over whom, by their own free choice, God 
reigns—a population, that is to say, of Christians, not 
nominal, but real, Christians. The only true progress 
toward the extension and establishment of the kingdom 
of God on earth is effected by increasing the number of 
real Christians. Jesus Christ saves human society in the 
one sole way in which human society can be saved—that 
is, by saving the component individuals in it. Ameliora- 
tions of outward condition are good, advances in civiliza- 
tion are good, but they are not salvation, and they are 
not any part of salvation. Of this the present state of 
the most advanced nations in the world may be considered 
conclusive colossal tragical proof. Christianity has not 
failed, but the world, and in great measure the church, 
has failed to understand Christianity. Christianity is 
obedience to Christ, and obedience to Christ is salvation 
alike for the individual and for society—alike for time 
and for eternity. 

In short, Christ’s method of saviorship may be briefly, 
but all-comprehensively, said to consist simply in the 
requirement from everybody of obedience to himself, to- 
gether with the supply, to everybody willing to receive 
it, of ability to render the obedience required. It was a 
saved man who said, “I can do all things in Christ 
enabling me.” 


GHA GE eos 
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CAN easily imagine that readers really interested in 

the subject of the saviorship of Jesus would experi- 
ence a sense of disappointment and regret if, before finish- 
ing the perusal of the book, they did not find in it some 
treatment of the particular topic of that divine saviorship 
as exerted on behalf of the posthumous future of the 
saved. ‘So much,’ the readers supposed would soliloquize 
and say, ‘So much about temporal human salvation, so 
little about the salvation that is eternal.’ 

Unceonsciously, in saying that to themselves, they would 
have virtually said, or implied, nearly all that needs to 
be said in relief of their disappointment and regret. I 
do not forget the great promise of eternal life to the 
believer. But produce, as geometers are wont often to 
say of their diagrammatic lines, only produce the temporal 
salvation sufficiently, continue it endlessly into the future, 
it will grow constantly better in quality, by growing more 
and more in quantity, and it will at last become eternal 
salvation. Nay, in truth it was in quality eternal the 
moment it began in time ; and perhaps the adjective “ eter- 
nal” applied to life in Scripture is most deeply, most 
truly, understood as descriptive of what kind of life it 
is that is meant, rather than as attributive of unending 
continuance to it. “ And this zs the eternal life, that they 
know thee, the only true God, and Jesus Christ whom 
thou didst send,” so Jesus said to his Father in that 
heavenly, more than heavenly, prayer of his uttered just 
before his agony in the Garden. This seems to give 
countenance to the idea that quality of life, even more 
Z20 
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than quantity of life, was what was thought of by him 
as his gift to his disciples. But that expression, “ quan- 
tity of life,” is to be taken as meaning more than simply 
duration of life. Jesus said, “ I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have tt more abundantly.” 
Fulness of life, exulting and abounding plenitude and 
power of life, is imported. Quantity in this sense, as well 
as in the sense of endless duration, will, together with 
quality transcending conception, make up the eternal life 
promised by the Saviour to his redeemed. 


Eternal life, understood in this profound and compre- 
hensive sense of the expression, will of course be life 
lived under conditions peculiarly suitable to it. The 
outward salvation provided for the redeemed, to be en- 
joyed by them in their eternal state of being, will, there 
is every reason to assume, perfectly respond to their need 
and their desire; indeed their need and their desire will 
be one and the same. Not much in specific detail is said 
in Scripture descriptive of the life that is to be the be- 
liever’s after his death. Perhaps not much could be said 
about it that we should understand. It may be, it prob- 
ably is, the fact that all will be so different that the dif- 
ference is at present quite inconceivable to us, and quite 
incapable of being put into expression through human 
language. The word “ glory ” has come to be the favorite, 
we might almost say the accepted, if not even the author- 
ized, one word to express the future of felicity that awaits 
the dying believer. 

I say “ authorized,” for in Christ’s farewell communion 
with his disciples, he, face to face now with the agony 
and the shame of the cross, is remarkably occupied with 
the reminiscence and the prospect of his own glory, which 
glory was to be—how it surpasses conception!—in full 
measure bestowed upon those humble companions of his 
surrounding him in his unspeakable humiliation. “ And 
now, O Father, glorify thou me,” he prayed, “ with thine 
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own self, with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was... And the glory which thou hast given to me | 
have given to them. . . Father, I will that they also, whom 
thou hast given me, be with me where I am; that they may 
behold my glory.” It reads almost like an ineffable conde- 
scension, on the Saviour’s part, to a kind of comradery 
with his disciples, at the same time that it reads also almost 
like an ineffably gracious assumption by him of his dis- 
ciples into a relationship of quasi-equality with himself, as 
if his joy in his glory would be heightened by their behold- 
ing it; and as if too he graciously took it for granted that 
they would find their supreme delight in seeing him glori- 
fied—they, to whom he once had said, “ Ye are they who 
have continued with me in my temptations ’’—wherein 
surely there was a right hand of fellowship, of comrade- 
ship, pathetically reached out to them. 

“T go to prepare a place for you,’ he said to his 
disciples; “and if I go and prepare a place for you, I 
will come again, and will receive you to myself; that 
where I am, ye may be also.” To be with himself, was 
the Saviour’s completely sufficing ideal of bliss for his 
disciples ; to be with him in the place where he would be, 
and there to behold his glory; to behold it, and to be 
themselves, by his gift, possessors of it. An inconceiv- 
able grace! A grace so inconceivable as to border even 
upon the incredible. ‘Lord, increase our faith!” we 
well may pray, in view of such a prospect, such a promise. 
We must believe it, though we cannot conceive it—we 
must, or we should fail alike in faith and in obedience; 
for manifestly it is Christ’s will that we should live in 
the light of that well-nigh impossible belief; else why 
should the revelation have been made to us of his will on 
our behalf contained in his words, “ Father, I will that 
they whom thou hast given me, be with me where I am; 
that they may behold my glory,” and, “ The glory which 
thou hast given to me I have given to them.” 

Paul’s anticipation of the heavenly state accurately an- 
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swers to this language of the Saviour. The thought of be- 
ing with the Lord excluded to him every other thought 
of his celestial future. ‘‘ To depart and be with Christ,” 
was his way of conceiving his own individual experience 
of death and of life after death; death to him was transi- 
tion—transition from a life of toil and suffering to a life 
of immediate presence and companionship with Christ. 
And when he described the resurrection awaiting the re- 
deemed, the sentence, ‘‘ And so we shall be ever with the 
Lord,” told all that he thought it necessary to tell of the 
glory and the felicity ordained to be the eternal portion 
of believers. | 


It will be noticed that the language thus far quoted. 
in the immediate context foregoing or in previous pages, 
referring to the eternal future of Christians, whether 
quoted from Christ himself or from Paul, is very simple 
language, mainly free trom figure, and therefore inviting, 
if not absolutely requiring, a strictly literal interpretation. 
The representations of the book of Revelation are in this 
respect very different. Those representations are of figure 
all compact, and they have to be understood accordingly. 
They unquestionably import a state of splendor and of 
felicity—the felicity seeming to consist chiefly of the joy 
of rapturous, grateful, adoring ascription to Him that 
sitteth upon the throne and to the Lamb that was slain. 
The number of the redeemed is represented as unimag- 
inably great: “A great multitude which no one could 
number, out of every nation and all tribes and peoples and 
tongues, standing before the throne, and before the Lamb, 
clothed in white robes, and palms in their hands. And 
they cry with a loud voice, saying: Salvation to our God 
who sits upon the throne, and to the Lamb.” The infer- 
ence is easy, and it is in fact almost unavoidable, that 
amid this innumerable multitude there must be joyous fel- 
lowship and communication of one with another; but it is 
remarkable that nothing of this is anywhere intimated 
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in the book of Revelation. Not the mutual communion 
of saint with saint, but the communion of all together 
with their Redeemer and their Lord, is what fills the imag- 
ination of the prophet-apostle. 

‘“‘ Salvation,” be it observed, is the theme of that 
“loud” choral outcry from countless accordant voices, 
and the salvation is ascribed to ‘‘ our God” as its source, 
‘and to the Lamb.” The saviorship of Jesus is thus, 
under that choice of symbol, “the Lamb,’ represented 
as a suffering, a sacrificial saviorship. 

In contrast to the highly figurative style of the book of 
Revelation, “mainly free from figure” I said that the 
language was, pertaining to the future state of the re- 
deemed, which, either here or in the chapter preceding, 
I have quoted from Jesus and from Paul. “ Mainly free,” 
but not wholly. Figure is present in it, though figure so 
latent as not to be observable. ‘* Seek those things which 
are above, where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God,” 
is one of Paul’s exhortations. The future abode of the 
blessed is ‘ where Christ sitteth on the right hand of God.” 
Here the word “above” is figurative. Why pronounced 
figurative? Because there is no absolute, literal “ above ”’ 
existing. What is above to us is, to our antipodes, below, 
and conversely what is above to them is below te us. 
‘““ Above,” therefore, is a relative word, not to be taken 
absolutely or literally. It is used figuratively to convey 
its meaning, which meaning is nevertheless perfectly plain, 
hardly capable indeed of being conveyed in any other way 
than thus figuratively. So, “seated on the right hand of 
God,” is a figurative form of expression. God is not to be 
conceived anthropomorphically, as embodied, and having 
a “right hand” at which his Son could sit. It is an 
accommodation of speech, to make such a representation. 
Nevertheless the transcendent meaning is most effectively 
conveyed, and if you will try the experiment of conveying 
as briefly the same true meaning otherwise, you will at 
once feel the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of doing it. 
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In short, the conditioning of the redeemed in their 
future eternal state of being is not revealed, literally and 
intelligibly, and, as already said, it perhaps, indeed prob- 
ably, could not be. Our best wisdom is to refrain from 
speculation and accept the hints and adumbrations sup- 
plied in Scripture on this subject as the nearest approach 
to revelation that was possible, or at least that was di- 
vinely judged to be wise and likely to be useful. 


If we turn to Paul’s dealing with the topic of the 
resurrection, we find it unmistakably disclosed that there 
is to be a real resurrection, and that the dead, when re- 
animated, are to have bodies changed to conform to the 
body of the glory of the Lord. What that body was— 
and is—we are not definitely told; but partly we are told 
inferentially, through incidents related of the appearances 
of Christ after his resurrection. The incidents to which 
I now refer partake of a character which, like so much 
of what the incarnate Christ said and did and was, may 
justly be called paradoxical. One instance: “ His dis- 
ciples were within, and Thomas with them. Jesus comes, 
the doors being shut, and stood in the midst.” Huis body 
was such that matter opposed no obstruction to this move- 
ment; yet it was true body, with bodily organs; for ex- 
ample, the organs of speech, for he spoke. Moreover, it 
was in some paradoxical way, the very body, though 
changed, in which he was crucified; for he said to 
Thomas: “ Reach hither thy finger, and see my hands; 
and reach thy hand, and thrust it into my side.” This 
incident repeated an incident of almost exactly the same 
kind that had occurred previously. On another occasion, 
Jesus, abruptly, “ stood in the midst ” of his disciples, and 
overcame their unbelief due to their too much joy, by 
asking, “ Have ye here anything to eat?” and then, hav- 
ing received food from them, taking it and eating it be- 
fore them. 

It cannot be supposed that there was thus proved the 
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necessity of material food for the nourishment of the 
spiritual body, or indeed of any food for that purpose; 
though on the other hand, it was perhaps shown that 
it is an overrefinement to assume as certain our future in- 
dependence of nourishment from food of some celestial 
sort. The chief purpose of our Saviour’s partaking of 
food that day was doubtless to convince the disciples of 
the realness and the literalness of their Lord’s resur- 
rection. Incidentally, however, it showed the transcend- 
ent nature of the resurrection body in which he appeared, 
and which is a pattern of the resurrection body destined 
to be the believer’s. 

The resurrection body of the Lord is seen to be a body © 
of many powers, powers some of them, which it is difficult, 
if not impossible, for us to conceive as existing together in 
one and the same bodily investiture. But similarly endowed 
are to be the bodies in which we shall be raised; or into 
which we shall be changed, in the resurrection awaiting 
us; for Paul says, ‘“ We look for a Saviour, the Lord 
Jesus Christ, who will transform the body of our humilia- 
tion, that it may be conformed to the body of his glory.” 
Bodies inconceivably permeant will be ours, as is shown 
by the entrance of Christ wearing the body of his glory— 
to which body the believer’s body will be conformed—ef- 
fected through closed doors. This feature, however, of 
our bodies that are to be, we must regard as simply one 
particular among many particulars wherein our eternal 
bodily investiture will excel the bodies that we wear on 
earth. 


The temptation is great, but it is by us here to be re- 
sisted—the temptation to indulge in free imaginative 
speculation concerning the world unseen, and concern- 
ing the conditions under which the happy life of the re- 
deemed will be eternally lived. Will the redeemed, so to 
accentuate their adoring gratitude, have some sentiment 
of that from which they have been rescued, will they ex- 
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perience a grateful shudder of recoil from the thought 
of what it means to “ perish,” in contrast of what it is to 
‘have eternal life”? We will not entertain the question, 
further than to let it make us rejoice with trembling 
for ourselves, and to let it intensify our zeal of effort 
and of prayer to effect the salvation of others. One con- 
dition there is of the heavenly future life, concerning 
which, though it is not made a matter of express revela- 
tion, speculation seems unnecessary, since speculative 
doubt is impossible ; as in heaven there will exist no sin, so 
in heaven there will exist, whether inward in the soul, or 
outward in the world that there environs the soul, no 
temptation to sin. That is a remarkable petition taught 
us in what we call “ The Lord’s Prayer,” “ Lead us not 
into temptation, but deliver us from the evil one.” (The 
reference in the last clause is more likely to be personal, 
“ The Evil One,” than to be abstract and general, “ evil.’”’) 
To be free from temptation and to be delivered from the 
Evil One seem to be one and the same thing. When we 
reach heaven, surely that petition of ours, divinely taught 
us, will have been completely fulfilled; there will be no 
temptation there, for there will be there no Tempter. 


It would be almost, if not indeed quite, worthy to be 
reckoned among the expedients of Christ’s saviorship, 
that he so plainly, so unmistakably, reveals to us the 
personal existence, and the malignant activity, of that 
“Prince of this world” (repeatedly so named by our 
Saviour) whom we customarily, whether we believe in 
him or not, call the Devil. Paul, as well as Paul’s Lord, 
had a lively sense of the personal existence and the 
dangerous malignity of the Devil. He reminded himself 
of the danger from the Devil under which he constantly 
lived. “ Lest Satan should get an advantage of us,” he 
once said, adding, “For we are not ignorant of his de- 
vices.” Of those “ devices” of his, the latest, the one 
perhaps most in use by him at present, his master de- 
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vice, is to play non-existent ; against whatever accusation, 
to plead “ scientifically,” a universal alibi. 

“The Prince of this world cometh,” Jesus said, at 
a moment unspeakably solemn, unspeakably sacred, in 
his earthly experience. It is only in keeping with our 
Saviour’s own example if we here, in the midst of our 
contemplations pertaining to the heavenly state, pause to 
dwell a moment on that feature of the heavenly state 
which will consist in our freedom from the danger of 
satanic devices, and consequently in the happy final dis- 
appearance of our need to pray, “ Deliver us from the 
Evil One.” Meantime, it behooves that we be “ not igno- 
rant of his devices.” It is almost a gospel within the 
gospel, this revelation from Christ of a personal wicked 
Power at work in the world for the destruction of man- 
kind. I was once so impressed with the thought of it as 
a gracious revelation, that I boldly within my mind wel- 
comed it as “the gospel of the Devil.’ I even put my 
thought into verse, which, under the foregoing phrase for 
title, | published in that most Christian newspaper, The 
Sunday School Times. I prefaced it there with an ex- 
plaining cautionary note, as follows: 


[The writer of the following lines would be glad 
to have it observed that his title is not, “ The Devil’s 
Gospel,” but a quite different thing, ‘“ The Gospel of 
the Devil ’—that is, the good news paradoxically im- 
plied in the revelation that such a being as the Devil 
exists, and that he maintains a malignant activity in the 
world of human souls. | 


It will be a true service to the alert student of Scrip- 
ture among my readers if I supplement the foregoing note 
with mention of a remarkable book lately published under 
the simple singular title, “ Satan.” The author is a de- 
vout Christian, but neither a theological professor nor 
even a clergyman. He writes very earnestly, with sin- 
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cere reverence—not reverence for Satan, but reverence 
for Scripture as the one only source to us of knowledge 
concerning Satan. He holds that it is a serious mistake, 
injurious to ourselves, to treat the Devil lightly in lan- 
guage or in caricature. Satan is in his view a personage 
of too much importance, too much power, to be safely re- 
garded as proper subject of trifling and of joke. The 
book is an impressive presentation of its subject. I have 
myself read it with profit. The author is F’. C. Jennings ; 
the publisher, A. C. Gaebelein, 80 Second Street, New 
York City. 


Strange thought to be unbosomed thus in verse, 

Strange—yet a most consolatory thought 

I find it, musing on the mystery 

Of sin, and of sin’s dreadful power in me— 
The thought of an arch-enemy of good, 

No principle, inert, impersonal, 

Abstraction of the speculative mind, 

But an embodied energy of ill, 

Animate, active, conscious, deep, malign, 

A craft, a purpose, of unmeasured might 

To tempt, deceive, seduce, corrupt, destroy— 
Yea, blessed tragic paradox, to think 

Not all the bad, eruptive from my heart, 

Is self-engendered, willing wickedness, 
Spontaneous insurrection against God! 
Some part at least of it is from without, 
Irruption hither, ere eruption hence, 
Intrusion of a foe who undermines 

The safeguard walls of self, and entering in, 
Masked as a friend, steals welcome as a guest, 
’Or sudden-storming takes the citadel, 

And openly usurps it for his own. 


O Thou, yet stronger than this foe so strong, 
Help me resist him, help me overcome! 
Bring me off conqueror, yea, more than such, 
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A joyful captive in thy triumph-train, 

Who, over death and over him that hath 

The power of death, the Devil, triumphing, 

Didst in-the heaven of heavens with God sit down, 
To reign there King of kings and Lord of lords. 
Keep me alertly conscious of my foe’s 

Devices, most of that supreme device, 

That master-stroke of devilish subtlety, 

The sly, smug art demure he practises 

Of speciously pretending not to be! 


I recall a benign and beautiful incident which occurred 
in the career, generally troubled, highly diversified, always 
somewhat spectacular, of the illustrious Italian patriot 
Garibaldi. In truth the incident belongs as much to the 
history of the first Italian king, Victor Immanuel, as to 
the history of Garibaldi; both the men appear in it, 
each man bearing his respective honorable part. 

Garibaldi’s patriotism, his military skill, his heroism, 
his genius for leadership, his unrivaled personal hold on 
the hearts of his countrymen, had made the Kingdom of 
Italy possible, and Victor Immanuel summoned by op- 
portunity and by destiny from Sardinia to be king, knew, 
and magnanimously acknowledged, his debt to Garibaldi. 
He adopted a graceful and princely way of giving public 
expression to his gratitude. While Garibaldi was still 
absent from his humble home in Caprera, King Victor 
Immanuel took royal possession of that home and, with 
lavish outlay of money, of labor, and with command of 
the requisite taste, transformed it to a kind of palace in 
a paradise, all without Garibaldi’s knowledge of what his 
sovereign was doing. It was therefore a complete sur- 
prise to the patriot owner to find on his home-coming that 
his sovereign had prepared such a transformed abode for 
his subject. 

For the following detail, I have to rely upon my 
memory of some fifty-five years ago, but I think I may 
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trust my impression that King Victor Immanuel had a 
portrait of himself conspicuously hung in the house beau- 
tified by him for Garibaldi, to remain there a lasting 
memorial of the distinguishing royal grace bestowed on 
the owner. 

‘Garibaldi did not know ’—but we know that our Lord 
and King is preparing a place for us. What the place is 
to be, we do not know. Enough for us to know who it 
is that is preparing it. It will be worthy of him; and 
through his grace we shall be worthy of it. Let us school 
imagination to refrain from speculating about it, and 
leave it to faith, to believe and to hope—contented mean- 
while to foretaste with joy the joyful surprise that awaits. 

It will be no picture of our Lord, it will be our Lord 
himself in person, that we shall, with anointed eyes, be- 
- hold—when we at last occupy that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens. We read that we shall then 
be like him, because we shall see him as he is. 


Enjoying to the full all the effects of the SAVIORSHIP OF 
Jesus, so far as such effects are to be felt in the soul 
of the individual believer, and privileged perhaps besides 
to behold effects beyond these, effects unimaginable now, 
realized or to be realized, in the universe at large of in- 
tellectual and moral being—those accounted worthy to ob- 
tain that world and the resurrection from the dead will, 
amid the blessed tasks of useful ministry that may en- 
gage them, have ample leisure in the eternity opening in 
happy prospect before them, to learn—it may be from 
their Elder Brother himself, Jesus of Nazareth, still, in 
the body of his glory, wearing our human form—deeper, 
higher, holier lessons than we as yet can conceive, 
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